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DECEMBER’S GIFT. 
BY ADA STEWART SHELTON. 


OLD gray December, Patriarch of the year ! 
The world forgets what homage is your due, 
In its mad haste to usher in the new 
Whose coming footstep we can faintly hear. 
Your sister months did each with gifts appear, 
With gracious largess did our path bestrew ; 
are Their treasures garnered, what is left for you 
: fy But bare boughs tossing ’neath skies cold and drear ? 
A gift surpassing all! Yours was the night 
Filled with the radiance of that heavenly light ; 
mie Your stars beheld the angels bending down 
Re Above the glory in the white-walled town. 
7A Oh! glad December, let your clear chimes ring 
The Christ-child's message, which is yours to bring. 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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3 THE PILGRIM VOYAGERS. 


BY NORA PERRY. 











THE winds blew down a favoring gale, 
The skies were clear, as they set sail— 
Those pilgrims bold, from Holland’s shore, 
Two hundred years ago and more. 


Day after day, week after week, 

They sailed and sailed, ’til cold and bleak 
From icy coasts, the breezes blew ; 

Where had they lost the happy clew 


That would have brought them as they planned 
Unto that fair Virginian land; 

That southern shore that bore the name 

Of England’s queen and Raleigh’s fame ? 


But vainly then they trimmed their sails ; 
Caught in the wild New England gales, 
They yielded to their fate and found 
Their shelter on New England’s ground. 





Not this the haven they had planned, 
This rocky coast, this wintry land; 

Yet none the less in full accord, 

They blessed ‘“ the leading of the Lord,” 


And built upon the rugged earth 

The homes that gave a nation birth, 

And sowed and reaped their scanty grain, 
With faith that conquered loss with gain. 


What armed force did ever wrest 
From any country, east or west 

Such triumphs as these gallant men 
With faith and love did conquer then ? 


No dreams of power, no greed of gold, 

Did tempt these men to leave the oid 

And seek the new—for liberty, 

Fair Freedom’s dower, they crossed the sea; 


That freedom that would give to man 
New life, and laws of simple plan, 
Where justice, mercy, love and peace 
Should rule and reign without surcease. 


With what success they builded there 
Upon this plan of freedom fair, 

We know to-day, who live to see 

The splendor of their victory. 


And whoso says that we to-day 
Have lost the old heroic way, 
Shall find the hero and his deed 
To fit the very hour of need. 


For somewhere yet beneath the face 
5 Of pessimistic commonplace— 
That shadow on our shining sun— 
The ardent pilgrim blood doth run. 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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TO THE BABE NIVA. 
DIED IN DECEMBER. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 








NivA, child of Innocence, 
Dust to dust we go; 
Thou, when winter wooed thee hence, 
Wentest snow to snow. 
ST. CHaRLes COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT Crry, MD. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





THE President’s message is excellent as a whole. It is 

calm, dignified, and statesmanlike; but I do not like its 

tampering with silver. The permanent prosperity of our 

country will be best insured by a strict maintenance 

of the highest monetary standard, which is gold, until 

Europe agrees with us upon the silver question. Secre- 

tary Windom’s proposition is not so very objectionable in 

itself, but it is dangerous as making further advance 

easy in the wrong direction. England controls the 

finances of the world and would rejoice to see us under- 
take to solve the silver problem, while she sits safely 
resting upon agold standard. Thereis no hope for Amer- 
ica ever wresting from England the financial supremacy, 
if we should be rash enough to forsake the gold standard. 
Secretary Tracy’s proposal to increase the navy I read 
with pain. It would be far less injurious and less dan- 
gerous to create a large standing army than a formidable 
navy intended to cope with the huge armaments of Euro- 
pean powers. Give us war ships and we shall have wars. 
The cost of maintaining these useless instruments of de- 
struction will beenormous. Secretary Tracy's suggestion 
that we build fast ships for peaceful commerce, which 
could be made cruisers if ever required for such pur- 
poses, is admirable, and should be adopted; but no ad- 
ditional war ships proper should be built for the navy. 
Fast merchant cruisers will develop our commerce dur- 
ing peace and will be more useful should war ever come, 
which is hardly possible. 

These are the spots upon the sun. The message shines 
brightly, notwithstanding these, and is worthy of the 
President, of the party, and of the nation. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


AN ADMIRABLE MESSAGE. 





BY THE HON. CHARLES FOSTER, 
Ex-GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 





The President’s message is admirably written and 
covers all the distinctive features of the policy of the Re- 
publican Party, and it deserves hearty approval. There 
are no topics omitted of importance so far as I notice. 
The legislation therein suggested as to foreign affairs and 
naturalization, the tariff, finance, subsidies, coast de- 
fenses, the increase of the navy, and the policy required 
tosecure the political and civil rights of the colored peo- 
ple of the South, should receive the favorable considera- 


tion of Congress. 
Fostoria, O. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC. SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


VIEWS OF DISTINGUISHED DIPLOMATISTS. 








THE Constitution of our Diplomatic Service ought to 
have the immediate attention of Congress. President 
Harrison, in his Message, makes a single important rec- 
ommendation, that the rank of all diplomatic agents to 
the American Republics be raised to Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Anticipating that the rec- 
tification of the infelicities in our system must occupy the 
attention of Congress and of intelligent citizens, we wrote 
the following letter of inquiry toa number of distin- 
guished Americans who have had experience in our 
Diplomatic Service: 

Dear Sir:—It is probable that the question of reform in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States will come before 
Congress during its coming session. THE INDEPENDENT be- 
lieves that there is serious need of a re-organization of the 
service, and it submits the following questions to you, who 
have had actual experience and knowledge of the workings 
of the service, asking that you answer them more or less 
briefly, so that your views may be published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT : 

1. Should the United States send Ambassadors and Min- 
isters to foreign countries, or would it be more in accord- 
ance with our institutions if the country were represented 
solely by consuls and consular agents? 

2, If Ambassadors and Ministers are to be retained, should 
their salaries be increased so that they may rank socially 
as well as nominally with the Ambassadors and Ministers 
of other nations? 

8. Should our Diplomatic Service be a graded service and 





should it be entered as a profession, or should appointments 
and promotions be determined, as now by politics? 


_ 


ries and their fees turned over to the Government, or should 
they, as now, get what they can in fees in addition to their 
salaries? 

5. If the service should in any way be re-organized, on 
what lines should it be done, and what matters, besides 
those suggested, should properly be considered in securing 
such re-organization? 


To this letter we have received the following replies: 


PERMANENT HOUSES FOR LEGATIONS. 





BY THE HON. JOHN W. FOSTER. : 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO MEXICO, SPAIN AND RUSSIA. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: : 

1. I regard it as entirely impracticable to substitute 
consuls for ministers in our diplomatic representation to 
foreign countries. In the existing organization of gov- 
ernments, consuls are not and would not be received as 
diplomatic or political representatives. If we desire to 
occupy a respectable standing in the family of nations, 
we must maintain a diplomatic service. 

2. Ambassadors do not exist in the service of the 
United States. I doubt the wisdom of creating the 
tank. It would necessitate expenses which Congress 
would hardly be willing to meet, and I think an Amer- 
ican representative should not be required or expected to 
live in a style not justified by the salary paid by his Gov- 
ernment. I do not advocate a general increase in the 
salaries of our foreign ministers, tho some inequalities 
should be corrected. In most cases the present salaries 
enable our ministers to live in a style becoming republi- 
can simplicity, and public opinion would not justify 
Congress in making appropriations large enough to vie 
with the display of royal governments. It would, how- 
ever, be well to provide permanent houses for the le- 
gations, both for the safety and convenient keeping of 
the records, as well as to prevent the marked contrast 
between the home of the rich minister and his prede- 
cessor or successor not possessed of wealth, but possibly 
equally as useful as a representative of his Govern- 
ment. 

3. It would be better if the diplomatic service were 
a permanent one, but in the present temper of public 
sentiment, Congress cannot be expected to make it such. 
But it is practicable and highly desirable to provide a 
permanent service for secretaries of legation and con- 
suls, and to have the appointments and promotions de- 
termined by fitness and not by politics. 

4. Consuls should be paid fixed salaries and be re- 
quired to pay into the Treasury all fees ~eceived by 
them. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE UNITED STATES IN DIPLOMACY. 


BY THE HON. EDWARD J. PHELPS. 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The utter indifference of Congress to any question out 
of which there is no partisan political capital to be made, 
renders the discussion of subjects of this sort practically 
useless. Nevertheless, the time has come when, as it ap- 
pears to me, we need to have established a distinctive, 
definite, wise, grave, and above all aconsistent American 
policy in international relations; not one that is taken 
up and laid down again haphazard, or that slights and 
veers about with the exigencies of politics, the changes 
of party, or the competence or incompetence of tempo- 
rary Officials. Changing hands so often as our Govern- 
ment does, we can have nothing worthy the name of a 
foreign policy, nothing that will either be respected 
abroad or effectual for its purpose, unless by the estab- 
lishment of principles, of traditions, of modes of proced- 
ure such as shall stand the test of experience and the 
criticism of mankind, and that shall pass on unimpaired 
from Administration to Administration, from party to 
party, the common property of all, the inheritance of 
each from its predecessor. The changes of party do not 
affect the construction or administration of the Constitu- 
tion. That goes on irrespective of politics, uniform, con- 
sistent, permanent; it underlies all questions of govern- 
ment, a common and unchangeable foundation. 

Such a policy, as I think wise and thoughtful men will 
agree, should have for its basis the opposite of the theory 
set forth by Lord Lytton. It should be founded in the 
highest morality and justice. It should prefer the right 
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is always in the end the expedient. It should be neither 
aggressive nor offensive, nor hasty, but fair toward 
others, as well as just to ourselves, invading no right 
that we would not ourselves surrender, and establishing 
no precedent that we may afterward wish to evade. It 
should be the policy, so far as consistent with the national 
interests and national honor, of peace, of conciliation, 
dignity and furbearance, free from thé cheap braggadocio 
by which the applause of the mob is sometimes pur- 
chased, setting up no claims that we are not prepared to 
maintain, making no demand that we do not expect to 
insist upon. It is the great and powerful nation that 
can best afford to be just, and more than just, to be 
generous. But on the other hand, upon the line thus de- 
liberately adopted, the stand should be absolutely firm 
and unyielding. Caution in taking up a position is the 
best preparation for firmness in holding it. Any policy 
is better than a cowardly, a slighting, or a retreating one. 
Details, incidentals, disputed facts or figures, conflicting 
business interests, doubtful questions, these are the 
proper subjects of compromise and of mutual conces- 
sion. But a principle,a point of honor, the just and 
clear right of a citizen once asserted should never be sur- 
rendered or receded from. 

It is idle to expect that a foreign policy of this kind, 
elevated, just, consistent and resolute, can be maintained 
by our country unless the subject can be withdrawn 
from the field of party politics. No government can 
success ‘ully carry forward any international relations at 
all in matters of consequence, without the general sup- 
port of the public sentiment of its own people. The 
house that appears to be divided against itself will com- 
mand nor spect. The ground that is taken by one Ad- 
ministration will be repudiated by the next. Foreign 
governments wi'l find in case of dispute their strongest 
ally in the opposition that ours has to contend with, and 
will speculate in dealing with us upon the changes of 
party, that may present to them an entirely different 
front. 

It is time the subject of our diplomatic relations was 
brought to public attention. Of the three grades in 
diplomatic rank which the usage of nations has estab- 
lished—ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary and min- 
isters resident—the first is universally regarded as the 
proper representative from one first-class power to an- 
other. Ministers, plenipotentiary and resident, are sent 
between first-class and second-class powers, and by the 
latter between themselves. The sending and reception 
of an ambassador is the mutual recoznition between 
two governments that both are entitled to be re- 
garded as of the first rank. And as a nation 
invariably sends to another a representative of the 
same rank as the one who is sent in return, the ac- 
crediting of ministers signities a mutual understanding 
that one or both of the countries is not of the first rank. 
W hile this rule is conventional, it is at the same time, with 
the single exception I shall mention, universally ob- 
served. That exception is found in the diplomatic inter- 
course of the United States with the nations of the first 
class, to which we should send, and from which we should 
receive, representatives of the rank of ambassador. To 
countries not ranked as of the first class we send and re- 
ceive ministers of the same grade as are interchanged with 
those countries by other powers. It is only with nati ns 
of the first class that we send and receive ministers of the 
second rank, the same that are sent to those countries by 
second-class powers. The result is that in the smaller 
countries the’ United States Government has the repre- 
sentative that properly belongs to it, by the custom of 
nations and the established rules of international usage. 
But in the principal countries it has the representative 
that does not belong to it, and stands in that respect on 
the footing of a second or third class power. Let me in- 
quire now, very briefly, first whether there is any good 
reason for this distinction, and next whether there is any 
importance to it. 

It has been sometimes said that the title of an ambas- 


sador indicated the representative of a monarchical or 
imperial power, and was therefore unsuited to that of a 
republic. It is true that an ambassador formerly repre- 


sented a King; because at that time there was no form of 
government except monarchical that had diplomatic re- 
lations. And the same was ejually true of any other 
diplomatic represeatative. In the present day an am- 
bassador represents the government from which he is 
sent, whatever the form, as any other minister does, and 
his title no more indicates that his Government is mo- 
narchical than does that of a minister plenipotentiary. 
Thus France, under a republican government, is repre- 
sented in all first-class countries except our own by an 
ambassador, and would send an ambassador here if we 
sent one to Paris. 

In the Constitution of the United States, drawn up 
with critical care at a time when the utmost jealousy of 
all monarchical forms and institutions existed, special 
provision is made for the appointment of ambassadors, 
and for the rights and privileges of ambassadors sent to 
this country. There certainly would not seem to be any 
special appearance of republican simplicity in the absurd 
title we employ, ‘‘ Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America,” in 
preference to the simple phrase, ‘‘ the American Ambas- 
sador,” especially as the only known difference in the 
meaning is that, by the custom of nations, the latter title 





indicates the representative between two first-class 
powers, and the former that one of these powers is of a 
lower class. 

It has been said also that if we send and therefore re- 
ceive ambassadors, some ceremonial will be requisite in 
our treatment of them not consonant with our simple 
habits of life. This idea is equally without foundation. 
An ambassador, so far as we are concerned, would be 
received apd treated in all respects precisely as a minister 
from the same country now is, except that between him 
and his celleagues of lower rank in the diplomatic corps 
he would be entitled to a precedence which he does not 
now obtain. 

But is there to the American Government any impor- 
tance in observing this distinction? That it is the uni- 
versal custom of the diplomatic world, which it can do 
no harm to observe, and which we therefore ought to ob- 
serve if we choose to have relations of that sort, should 
be a sufficient answer to this question. Itis time enough 
to refuse to be bound in diplomatic intercourse by the es- 
tablished rules that all other nations recognize when some 
good reason can be stated tothe contrary. Such rules 
are, of course, in a measure conventional, but so are 
most of the usages of human society. Without rules of 
that kind, resting in general concurrence, there could be 
no such thing as civilized life. To send a representative 
into the circle of international representatives, is alto- 
gether a voluntary act. His reception, if he is sent, 
stands only upon the comity of nations and the usages of 
diplomacy. He is only the guest of the country to which 
he goes. If we are unwilling to conform to those 
usages, we should not take part in the intercourse which 
they regulate, nor accept the hospitality and the courtesy 
which are offered upon the implied condition of their ob- 
servance. The Government to which our Minister goes 
has to regard not only his relation to itself, but his and 
its own relation to their other guests, the representatives 
of other nations equally to be considered, and should not 
be embartassed in his reception by a needless refusal t. 
stand on the same ground they occupy. 

A recent writer in a leading English periodical com- 
mences an article with the inquiry: ‘‘ Do the Americans 
know how much they lose by disregarding the established 
usages of diplomatic intercourse?” I would supplement 
that question by another: ‘‘ Does any good reason exist 
why Americans should expose themselves to such an ob- 
servation? Is there anything distinctively American or 
distinctively creditable or useful in neglecting even the 
lesser proprieties recognized among civilized nations in 
their dealings with each other ?”’ 

But the observance of this distinction has reasons 
much more important to ourselves than to others. The 
rules of precedence among diplomatic representatives, 
dependent upon their rank, are too firmly established to 
be disregarded. No nation can or does disregard them, 
or claim that they should be disregarded in its favor. 
These rules accord to the ambassador in foreign coun- 
tries, where ceremonials are strictly observed, a prece- 
dence over representatives of a second grade, who pre- 
sumably represent States of a lower rank, that is mani- 
fested on many occasions and in many ways, and which 
gives to the ambassador great advantages over the min- 
ister. Ins me capitalsthis precedence is a serious em- 
barrassment to the latter in the transaction of business, 
And in all the great capitals it places the representative 
of this country, on many public occasions, in a position 
of inferiority that is humiliating to every American who 
witnesses it. The representatives of other nations which 
claim to be of the first class are accorded the place and 
recognition that befits their countries. The American 
alone is consigned to a lower place among the genera! 
crowd of inferior officials from the remote quarters of 
the world. If such treatment were the fault of the 
Government to which he is sent, no minister with the 
least regard for the respect due his country would sub- 
mit to it, nor would any American be willing that his 
representative should remain a single day where he is 
exposed to it. But it is our own act that renders it im- 
possible for these governments to accord to us the position 
and the respect to which we are entitled, and which 
with a proper rank we should promptly receive. They 
urge us to obviate this embarrassment to them and to us. 
Yet we insist upon placing ourselves in the society of 
nations where we should not allow any o her country to 
place us on the footing of second-class guests, tho bet- 
ter entitled to be of the first class than most of those who 
compose it. 

It is true that these are only observances of courtesy 
and ceremony. But courtesy and ceremony constitute 
those external marks of respect to the Government and 
the nation, that are of the essence of diplomatic inter- 
course, especial!y in those countries where they are usual 
and significant, and where the omission of them becomes 
a disparagement. The national flag is but a piece of 
bunting—a conventional emblem; yet we do not allow it 
to be insulted or disregarded. And if it is to be carried 
in the procession of nations we should not permit it to 


“bring up the rear. 


It seems to be supposed by some people that the raising 
of a minister to his proper rank is a matter that princi- 
pally concerns him personally and contributes only to 
his own elevation. There can be no greater mistake. 
It is only in his representative capacity that it is of the 
least importance. It is a question for his country, not 
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for himself. It isnot the color sergeant who carries the 
flag that is harmed by the disparagement of it, put the 
nation of which he 1s but the servant. Personally, the 
minister must stand upon his own qualities, can- 
not be improved or eked out by additional rank, tho the 
defects of them might be thereby made more con- 
spicuous. 

Another urgent reason for placing the American 
resentative abroad in his proper place, is that by thusep. 
abling the principal nations to send us ambassadors jn 
return we obtain from them a much superior class of 
men. In most other countries, entitled by their impor- 
tance to send ambassadors, there is a regular diplomatic 
profession. Ministers who show themselves fit for it are 
promoted to the higher grade, and will not afterward serye 
in a lower one. The result is, that we receive from those 
countries either young men who have not yet earned 
their promotion, or old ones who have shown themselves 
unfit for it. The cream and ability of the diplomatic 
service goes to other countries than ours, or is rapidly 
taken away from us by promotion. One of the ablest 
and most acceptable ministers from Great Britain we 
ever had at Washington was promoted away from us by 
being sent to Turkey as ambassador. He would gladly 
have remained in the United States, but could not do so 
without losing his promotion and encountering the dis- 
credit of being passed over. To send the present very 
competent British Minister to our Government it was 
necessary to go outside the ranks of the diplomatic pro- 
fession altogether. 

Tt is needless to say how important it is to our expand- 
ing foreign relations that we should have the best class 
of men sent to us from the principal countries of the 
world. 

The American representative in the great capitals of 
Europe should not only have his proper rank among his 
diplomatic colleagues, but he should be provided with an 
official residence becoming to the dignity of his country, 
Every other nation represented there has its embassy or 
legation for the home of its minister and the transaction 
of its affairs—a residence, the recognized property of the 
nation over which the flag flies, within which are pro- 
tected the privileges and immunities that the comity of na- 
tions accords—the center of its hospitalities, the resort of 
its people. Men may come and go, but the national home 
remains. The American Minister alone has no recognized 
official residence. He is here to-day and elsewhere to- 
morrow, lodged better or worse, as his circumstances al- 
low. This is a condition disparaging to the dignity and 
injurious to the interests of a great country. 

Your representative should likewise be provided with 
a sufficient pecuniary allowance to enable him to main- 
tain with credit the position in which he is placed, and 
to return suitably the hospitalities he cannot decline. It 
is notorious that the compensation of American ministers 
at the principal capitals falls far short of their unavoid- 
able expenditure. All other diplomatists there are hand- 
somely and even munificently provided for by their Gov- 
ernments. It is a disgrace to a nation like ours that in 
seeking for a man competent to represent it abroad, and 
to deal with its important, and often critical rela- 
tions, the first question must necessarily be ‘ !s he rich 
enough to pay his own expenses?’ I do not mean to say 
that the diplomatic service has come to be so nearly like 
the kingdom of Heaven that no rich man is to be thought 
fitfor it. High living and high thinking are not neces- 
sarily incompatible, tho American experience has been 
largely the other way. But upon what principl :, and, 
above all, upon what republican principle should all but 
the rich be excluded from this branch of the public ser- 
vice, or else the service be allowed to suffer for want of 
private wealth to support it? Is there any surer way to 
establish the plutocracy that it should be the first object 
of republican government to avoid than to provide for 
high offices in so niggardly and parsimonious a manner 
that they become of nécessity the exclusive property of 
the rich, and are bought for a price? 

Of course such posts shoul! not become places for mak- 
ing money. A man should have a better motive than 
that in accepting them. Nor ought they to be occupied 
with an ostentation and display inconsistent with the 
habits and traditions of American life. But it is not 
necessarily American to be shabby. Our country should 
not appear at foreign capitals in forma pauperis. |ts 
representatives should be able to conform to the decent 
requiremenus of the society he is thrown into. His offi- 
cial hospitalities should not be niggardly; they should be, 
and be understood to be, those of his country, and not of 
himself. Nor should they be splendid under one Admin- 
istration and parsimonious in the next. 

All these things it is easy enough to say are only de- 
tails. But details are the machinery through which all 
forces move, The greatest motor is powerless without 
them. He who neglects details achieves no results. 4 
strong minister, or a polished one, will be recognized for 
what he is worth, and will doubtless surmount many 
difficulties and embarrassments. But why should they 
be unnecessarily thrown in his way by the country he is 
trying to serve, and which needs the best service he can 
render? What is worth doing at all is worth doing well 
and doing in the right way. What needs to be done 
should be done well, or had better not be done at all. 

At home the flag hangs idly from many a staff, 


serves to mark many a mean and ignoble thing. we a 4 
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often pass it by without regard. It is when it rises, soli- 
tary and brilliant, against some far-off foreign sky, that 
it touches the heart of the American wanderer with a 
new emotion and a larger sense of all it stands for. It is 
then he ‘‘ smiles to see its splendor fly.” 

BURLINGTON, VT. 


ONE AMBASSADOR TO EUROPE. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT M. McLANE, 


FoRMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHINA, JAPAN, AND 
FRANCE. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam in receipt of your favor of October 28th. In re- 
ply I have to answer briefly your several inquiries. 

1. Regarding the United States as a first-class power, I 
think it should send ambassadors to all the other first- 
class powers of the world, and ministers of one grade or 
another to all other powers. This question of first and 
second-class powers is settled by the concurrence of all 
foreign countries; and, in holding intercourse with each 
other they maintain the distinction of rank and grade in 
the representatives selected to represent them. This 
question of rank and grade is settled by agreement be- 
tween all the powers that hold intercourse with each 
other. The United States has no alternative, therefore, 
if it wishes to hold intercourse with foreign countries, 
but te conform to the rules and customs prevailing 
among them. 

As to consuls and consular agents, they have no polit- 
ical character whatever, being commercial officers with 
entirely distinct functions from those confided to diplo- 
matic officers; and the United States could not change 
their character without creating confusion and embar- 
rassment in its intercourse with foreign countries. Nat- 
urally, too, it must have an understanding with foreign 
countries with whom it holds intercourse that their mu- 
tual representatives shall be of the same rank and grade. 

2, I think the salaries now paid to our first and second- 
class grades of ministers would be quite sufficient, if the 
allowance for legation office and service could be prop- 
erly increased, as place and circumstance will suggest, to 
insure permanency and proper facilities for current dip- 
lomatic intercourse and business. This increase would 
add immensely to the efficiency and dignity of the ser- 
vice. 

8. I do not think the diplomatic service need be a 
graded or professional service, nor do I consider it at all 
objectionable that appointments should be determined, 
as now, by politics; but | am of the opinion that a much 
smaller number of diplomatic otfcers than are now em- 
ployed would be sufficient to represent the United States 
abroad. One ambassador could be accredited to all the 
first-class powers in Europe, with a secretary of legation, 
or interpreter, at each embassy, who would act as a 
chargé d'aff tires in the absence uf the ambassador. One 
ninister plenipotentiary could represent the United States 
in a'l other European countries, with secretaries of lega- 
tion, or interpreters, in charge of the legation in his ab- 
sence, In Mexico one minister plenipotentiary; in Cen- 
tral America, one; on the west coast of South America, 
one, and on the Atlantic coast another, with their respec- 
tive secretaries of legation, or interpreters, in charge dur- 
-ing their absence, would, in my judgment, suffice. In 
the East not more than two ministers would be neces- 
sary, with legations similarly organized. 

4. It has long since been conceded that consuls and 
consular agents should be paid fixed salaries and their 
fees turned over to th » Government. 

5. The foregoing replies sufficiently indicate on what 
lines I think the diplomatic and ccnsular services should 
be re-organized, by which much greater efticiency, as 
well as economy, can be effected. Nor is it as novel as 
some may suppose. I have been myself accredited, at 
one and the same time, to five Eastern countries, with 
the powers of a minister plenipotentiary at each—to wit: 
China, Japan, Cochin China, Korea and Siam; and I am 
very sure that, with the facilities afforded me by my 
Government in the way of transportation, I was able to 
represent my country efficiently in each of these coun- 
tries. And it is not at all unusual in Europe to find one 
diplomatic representative accredited to several courts. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


THE VALUE OF THE SERVICE. 





BY THE HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY. 





To Tae EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In the mass of arrears of business accumulated during 
my absence of a year anda half in Europe and the Fast, 
Ican only return very hasty answers to your questions 
of October 28th. 

As to your first question: I think that the United 
States should continue to send diplomatic representatives 
of various grades to foreign countries, as it has done since 
the formation of our Government. I see nothing in such 
af arrangement that conflicts with the institutions of 
“~ country, while I see very great benefits arising from 

1. Tt prevents, in the long run, an enormous waste of 

and treasure. Had not Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
Minister at the Court of St. James just at the mo- 
ment when that most contemptible of British statesmen, 





Ear! Russell, was on the point of letting out against our 
commerce the so-called ‘Confederate cruisers,” the 
Union would doubtless have had to fight England and 
France in addition to the Southern Confederacy, and 
what the result would have been, any thinking man can 
try to imagine. 

So, too, had not Mr. Bancroft been at Berlin just at the 
critical moment, in 1868, the treaties guaranteeing 
the rights of American citizens of German birth could 
not have been secured, perpetual causes of quarrel or of 
interference with commerce would have been given 
full play, and the loss éntailed would have been many 
times the cost of our whole diplomatic establishment. 

Difficulties between leading nations are constantly 
arising, which, if allowed to grow while awaiting a de- 
cision by parties distant from each other, not able to 
meet each other face to face and not having easy social 
relations, become causes of estrangement and of most 
costly political and commercial changes and in some 
cases of war. Were there time I could give many exam- 
ples of this, but any reader of history, even the most 
superficial, can easily find them for himself. The diplo- 
matic establishment may well be called ‘‘ the cheap de- 
fense of nations.” 

The French have a proverb: ‘‘ Those absent are always 
in the wrong;” and the truth of this would certainly be 
learned by us at a heavy cost should the United States 
withdraw its representatives from the diplomatic circles 
at the great political centers of the world. 

2. Another very important reason why we should 
send representatives to other nations in the usual 
manner and why they are worth to us far more than 
their cost, is, that such a system as we practice gives us 
at all times in the United States Senate, in the House of 
Representatives, in the press, in the universities, and in 
various influential positions throughout the country, a 
considerable body of men who, in their various ways, 
can inform the public upon matters important to a decis- 
ion in any difficulties arising between ourselves and for- 
eign nations, and who are likely to promote, under all 
circumstances, a safe foreign policy. 

3. As to your implied question, whether consuls and 
consular agents would not do as well, I answer that they 
would not; for the reason that all the other countries of 
the world have now, for hundreds of years, settled it, 
that consuls and consular agents shall attend to an en- 
tirely different class of matters, and these other na- 
tions are not at all likely to revolutionize their whole 
policy in this respect to meet what they will all simply 
consider as the whim of a single nation. 

4, Your question regarding ambassadors I do not dis- 
cuss at length, because we havenone. There are, indeed, 
some reasons for elevating our representatives in posi- 
tions of the first class to the rank of ambassador, but on 
the whole, I am for the present opposed to it, mainly 
for the reason that ministers plenipotentiary can be 
made for some time to come just as useful, and that 
public opinion in our country is not ready to pay the 
very large salary required to maintain an ambassador, 
without which he would gain nothing in influence and 
simply appear ridiculous. 

5, As to the salaries of American ministers. I think 
that they should be given the fullest opportunity to 
maintain equal rank socially with the ministers of other 
nations. A minister's most important duties in crush- 
ing the germs of trouble between his own and other na- 
tions, of preventing policies, political and commercial, 
injurious to his country, and of securing a fair share of 
political and commercial advantages for it, are, as a 
rule, best discharged by means of kindly social relations 
with the autborities of the country to which he is ac- 
credited. A man fit to represent his own country in the 
capital of any other, should be in a position .to meet 
the men of authority in that country easily and agree- 
ably, entertain them in the manner usually deemed sat- 
isfactory, and thus form such pleasant relations with 
them, that whenever he has any public matter to pre- 
sent they will be in a receptive frame of mind, anxious 
to oblige him, and to deal fairly and honorably with his 
country. 

Asa rule, the present salaries, large as they may seem 
to many, are insufficient, so that it is almost impossible 
for any but a man of large means to hold for any length 
of time, or even to accept, a position in the foreign dip- 
lomatic service. This is both undemocratic and unbusi- 
ness-like. 

6. I think that the retention of our present diplomatic 
system in its upper branches, with a graded service in 
its lower branches, would give us the best arrangement 
possible. While there are,no doubt, advantages in hav- 
ing men carefully trained diplomatically, residing a long 
time at foreign political centers, as shown in the cases of 
Mr. Marsh and Mr. Bancroft, it seems to me that on the 
whole, in the present condition of American political 
ideas, there are controlling advantages in favor of 
the present system, so far as ministers are concerned. 
Since our Civil War there has been unquestionably a very 
great improvement in the character of our diplomatic 
service abroad. Those who remember the era when our 
highest diplomatic representatives at Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg were common drunkards, and who recall the 
social and journalistic exploits of an American Minister 
at-Turin toward the end of that period will, I think, fully 
agree to this. No Administration has of late years dared, 





and I trust that none will again dare, to send such repro- 
sentatives abroad. 

This being the case, there is much tc be said in favor of 
each Administration being represented in the higher 


-diplomatic positions by men in its confidence and of its 


own way of thinking; and still stronger is the reason 
already given—that this system constantly furnishes the 
country a succession of leading men in various walks of 
life, acquainted with foreign affairs, and who in an 
emergency can bring their knowledge to bear upon public 
opinion or legislative action. 

It has been my lot, while serving the nation abroad in 
various countries, capacities and ways, at four different 
periods, to compare the trained diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign nations with the American extemporized 
diplomats. There are, indeed, arguments in favor of the 
former, but after all, I incline to think that for the pres- 
ent the controlling arguments are in favor of the latter. 
Any American who, under our present system, is likely 
to be chosen to fill any one of the more important places, 
will probably have the ability to discharge hisduty. And 
there are advantages both in having new representatives 
from time to time, and in having the old ones return to 
their country. I am aware of the serious difficulty aris- 
ing in the case of many of our ministers, from their un- 
familiarity with the language used at the points to which 
they are accredited. But this is not the worst of disad- 
vantages, and we may fairly hope, that as modern lan. 
guages are now so generally studied in our colleges and 
universities, and travel and study abroad are so much 
more common than formerly, a constantly increasing 
number of our public men will have a knowledge of the 
French language, at least. With this, any diplomatic 
representative can easily make his way at any political 
center. 

7. As to the lower grades, including the secretary- 
ships, I think that they might well be included in a 
graded service, in which appointments and promotions 
should be determined by merit properly ascertained, and 
not by political influence. And yet I feel obliged to say 
that the American secretaries of legation selected under 
our present system, whom I have met in very many parts 
of the civilized world, lias been generally the equals of 
those chosen under any other system. 

Here, too, there has been improvement in recent 
times. Any one who can remember sundry secretaries 
who disgraced their country at important European cen- 
ters, under the old régime in this country, can easily un- 
derstand this. 

8. I think that consuls and consular agents should be 
paid salaries fully adequate, and that in such case their 
fees should be turned over to the Government; but until 
our people can be made to understand that a consul 
should receive a salary which will at least keep him and 
his family respectably abroad, the fee system should be 
continued as the least of evils, even tho some consuls re- 
ceive an inordinate remuneration. I very lately passed 
leisurely from the first cataract of the Nile, by way of 

Athens, Constantinople, Vienna, Munich, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and Paris, to London, and at various other 
times in my life,I have had occasion to know much, 
officially or otherwise, of the consular service. I think 
that of late years it has steadily improved, and feel 
bound, tho a Republican, to acknowledge that our 
American missionaries in the East, tho generally inclined 
to the Republican Party, told me early this year, that 
they had never had, on the whole, so good a diplomatic 
and consular service in the East as tiiey had under 
President Cleveland and Mr. Bayard. I hope that the 
present Administration will equal and, if possible, sur- 
pass its predecessor in this respect. But one of the most 
saddening things on my line of travel, as well as in my 
other experiences, has been to see at every point consuls 
who are obliged to pinch in every conceivable way to 
live with ordinary respectability. I haveseen at several 
most important points American consuls, in every way 
worthy of their country, as nearly pauperized as possible, 
while their colleagues in the service, from other leading 
nations, were living comfortably and creditably. 1 be- 
lieve, then, in allowing them to receive fees until Con- 
gress can be made to see the necessity of paying them 
sufficient salaries. Then, and not until then, 1 would 
have the fee system abolished. 

9. With regard to the re-organization of the service, 
your question is, I think, answered in what I have 
already given. 
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THOUGHTS ON OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


BY THE HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

An embassy is a voluntary act on the part of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation, growing out of the neces- 
sity of international intercourse. Ordinarily, diplomatic 
service is divided into four classes: (1) ambassadors and 
nuncios; (2) envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary; (3) ministers resident, accredited to sov- 
ereigns, and (4) chargés @affaires, not so accredited. 
Much of the learning about ambassadors has fallen into 
desuetude as republics stand on a footing of equality 
with monarchies. The fictions about representing the 
person of the screreign and being received with royal 
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honors are of no practical value. Catholic countries, 
like Belgium, Spain and Austria, continue to receive 
nuncios as representing the Pope and give precedence to 
them; but the United States does not, and cannot, recog- 
nize the Pope ecclesiastically as entitled to any more 
honor than a bishop or elder or pastor. 

Every State must determine for itself what rank it will 
confer upon its diplomatic agents. Our Constitution 
authorizes the appointment of ambassadors and other 
public ministers. Whether we shall have ambassadors 
is a matter of discretion. It is not a vital question. We 
have gotten along without them in the past and may do 
so in the future. I am inclined to the opinion that at 
London, Paris and Berlin it would be best to give our 
representatives the name and grade of ambassadors. 
There is no difference between the powers of an ambas- 
sador and those of a minister plenipotentiary, but ‘‘ more 
is made of an ambassador.” He enjoys more conse- 
quence. The practice at Madrid furnishes an illustration. 
A minister plenipotentiary, when he has an audience of 
her Majesty to present his credentials, is conveyed to the 
royal palace in a state carriage, drawn by two horses, and 
is received by the Queen in the ordinary reception-room, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Introducer of 
Ambassadors being present. An ambassador is con- 
ducted in great state, with much pomp and ceremony, 
and rides in a splendid carriage, drawn by four horses, 
and is escorted by a company of cavalry as a guard of 
honor. In the throne-room his credentials are presented 
and the Queen is supported by the entire government 
and any number of grandees and officials, all arrayed in 
glittering uniforms and decorations. On state occasions 
the ambassador, irrespective of his country, stands above 
the minister who occupies an inferior position. At pub- 
lic dinners he has the place of precedence and honor, in 
which his wife shares. At the Foreign Office he has the 
right of admission in advance: of a minister and thus 
has the preference in the transaction of business, This 
last shoving aside may be an annoying inconvenience, 
but can be avoided by demanding special interviews. 

In our democratic eyes these distinctions may appear 
ridiculous, but it should be borne in mind that our repre- 
sentatives are commissioned to reside at certain courts to 
sustain the rights and interests and character of the 
country. They should secure respect for the people and 
the Government. Our notions may be the most reasona- 
ble, abstractly the most correct, but they are not the 
notions of foreign governments and peoples. A country 
is often judged by those who bear its commissions, and 
the judgment is not always according to our standards. 
In foreign lands, where gradations of society exist and 
have existed immemorially, people are impressed by 
things that seem to usof nomoment. When a represen- 
tative is assigned a lower position than representatives 
of other powers, the country follows, in public estima- 
tion, the status of the representative, unless other causes 
intervene to prevent. 

The general theory is that consuls are commercial 
agents to secure extension of trade and to advance the 
commercial interests of the people whose government 
employs them. They have a public character, and are 
under a more special protection of international law than 
private citizens, but they do not enjoy the immunities 
which by international law and comity are secured to 
diplomatists. If our ministers were withdrawn, their 
functions could not be devolved on consuls except by 
treaty stipulations. Special commissions, acting pro hac 
vice, might be empowered to perform special work, but 
in the present state of publie opinion and law, with the 
existing customs between governments, it would not be 
prudént to deprive our country of the many advantages 
which result from having able and confidential agents, 
residing permanently at the capitals of other nations, 
Some competent person, familiar with international law, 
with treaties, with governmental policy, commanding 
respect by his culture and good-breeding, will have a 
thousand methods of protecting the rights of citi- 
zens, of securing respect for our flag, explaining 
the nature and value of our institutions, and up- 
holding our national equality and independence. 
These occasions may be sudden, unanticipated, requir- 
ing prompt and intelligent action. The opportunities may 
be short-lived, the outgrowth of sudden exigencies. 
These the Government may not be able to know com- 
pletely, the general public cannot know, often ought not 
to know, until an act is consummated. During negotia- 
tions between governments, it often, it generally is true 
that publicity would defeat the undertaking. Possibly in 
the outcry for ‘‘ open sessions” when treaties are to be 
discussed, there may be as much demagogism, desire for 
partisan advantage, as practical wisdom or love of coun- 
try. 

Increase of present salaries may be decided by answer- 
ing two questions: First, should our ministers accept, or 
accepting return, the hospitalities and civilities tendered 
by colleagues and government officials? or, secondly, 
should diplomatic positions be monopolized by persons 
having sufficient private fortune to live respectably and 
in accordance with the social customs and requirements 
of the countries to which our representatives are sent? 

The varied, complex, important, widely related duties 
of a diplomatist demand, in the judgment of the govern- 
ments of Europe and of many wise people in our own 
country, what is called ‘‘a graded service,” or a ‘‘ diplo- 








matic career,” by which is meant a class of men, trained 
by successive promotions and transfers from post to post 
for diplomatic service, from which the appointments are 
to be exclusively or chiefly made. 1 do not concur in 
that opinion, nor in the scarcely less harmful one that 
‘“appointments and promotions should be determined by 
politics.” An Administration may naturally wish to have 
those who concur with it in great lines of foreign policy 
chosen to execute that policy; but to reward a partisan, 
or soothe the irritation of a defeated candidate, with the 
high trust of a minister to another government, would 
be the most criminal application of the spoils system. 
That we should have some attachés to legations who 
have experience and training and familiarity with the 
language of the country may be true, but it is not ‘in 
accordance with our institutions,” nor best for the public 
interests, that our foreign representatives should be se- 
lected from a special clags. The ‘‘ career” does not secure 
the highest ability or efficiency. American diplomats 
may have been lacking in some desirable accomplish- 
ments, but they compare most, favorably in point of real 
merit and success, with their colleagues from other gov- 
ernments. Canning and Phillimore and other publicists 
have not been slow to acknowledge the great indebted- 
ness of International Law to American statesmen and 
ministers. It may be questioned whether in any depart- 
ment of service since 1775 this country has been more 
faithfully and ably and successfully served than by our 
foreign representatives. Questions of delicacy and mag- 
nitude, requiring consummate skill and ability, have 
been handled. The acquisitions of Louisiana and Florida 
and Alaska,the Northeastern and the Oregon boundaries, 
the McLeod case, the Alabama claims, extradition, neu- 
trality, citizenship, etc., have called for the highest 
statesmanship and legal attainments. An enumeration 
of those who have served the country abroad would pre- 
sent a list of which America might be justly proud. A 
‘* career” has the tendency to narrow the mind, to mag- 
nify trivialities, to make one too cosmopolitan. Too pro- 
tracted residence abroad un-Americanizes. Acquaint- 
ance with the practical administration of government in 
its details, broad common sense, knowledge of men, 
familiarity with principles of law, devotion to the distin- 
guishing features of our Government, diligence in pro- 
tecting personal and property rights and national honor 
have characterized Franklin, Jefferson, the Adamses, 
Monroe, Jay, the Kings, the Everetts, Buchanan, Rives, 
Cass, Poinsett, the Pinckneys, Wheaton, Legare, Bayard, 
Livingston, Irving, and later Washburn, Bancroft, 
White, Phelps, Cox and many others. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the United States, in 
relation with other nations, should conform to the usages, 
customs and regulations that are universally recognized 
by nations in their relations one with the other, unless 
there should be a conflict in so doing with the funda- 
mental principles of our form of government. Conven- 
tionalities form the safeguards that enlightenment 
throws around social intercourse. The same statement 
applies with added force to international relations. The 
diplomatic usages, precedents and formalities were a con- 
stant source of misunderstanding until certain defined 
rules and regulations were adopted. Experience pointed 
to the necessity of some concerted action. This was done 
at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, by the representatives 
of the European powers. They defined and classified 
the grades of diplomatic agents. The United States, 
altho not represented at this Congress, has adopted the 
classification there agreed upon. The highest grade of 
diplomatic agents is that of ambassador. The United 
States has not seen fit to send its diplomatic agent under 
the designation of this grade. We have contented our- 
selves with the second grade, that of envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. The Constitution pro- 
vides, the President shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice of the Senate, shall appoint ‘‘ ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls,” which contemplates 
that our agent should be clothed, when we find it neces- 
sary, with the title and privileges of the highest grade. 
Asa nation we rightly believe ourselves second to none. 
Then why not clothe our representatives with the same 
grade and privileges that other first-class powers do. Our 
refusal to do so is not in consonance with the adoption 
by us of the rules of the Vienna Congress. In Constan- 
tinople the American Minister, when waiting upon the 
Minister of Foreign affairs at the Sublime Porte, must 
give precedence to the representatives of Persia, Italy, 
Austria, France, Germany, and England. The incon- 
venience resulting from our sending an agent of the 
second grade was so graphically pictured in the debates 
in Congress last year on this subject by the late Mr. 
Samuel 8. Cox, from his experience when Minister in 
Turkey, that I need not enter into that subject. 

Technically there is no reason for our not sending an 
ambassador. There is nothing in his functions which 
militates against sending an ambassador as a representa- 
tive of a republic. France sends ambassadors, other re- 
publics have done the same. The speech of Bismarck in 
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the Reichstag in 1870 is so pertinent to this topic I wi] 
quote therefrom a few sentences: ‘‘ Why, then, we may 
be asked, confer the title of ambassador atall? I answer 
because of the hierarchy of political agents. A difference 
is made between the members of the diplomatic corps, an 
unjust one, no doubt, but one which is nevertheless gen- 
erally admitted. Thus ifa minister of foreign affairs be 
in conference with a minister plenipotentiary, at the 
moment that an ambassador is announced, he thinks it 
his duty to break off the conference at once and receive 
the ambassador. The result is mortification and 
collision which may be avoided by a mere change.” The 
words ‘‘ambassador” and “envoy” signify the same, 
‘*one sent.” Ambassadors at one time were supposed to 
represent the person of the monarch. This signification 
is entirely lost both in international usage as well as in in- 
ternational law. The majesty of a people in a republic is 
surely not inferior to the majesty of a king in a monar- 
chy. Then why should we impliedly admit the contrary 


. by declining to send the higheit grade of agents to for- 


eign lands? 

You direct attention to the question whether it would 
be more in accordance with our institutions if the coun- 
try were represented by consul or consular agents, 
Consuls under the definition of international law and 
usages are commercial agents, while diplomatic off- 
cials are political agents. The object of diplomatic 
missions is to foster and maintain international rela- 
tions, adjust differences and conduct negotiations and 
affairs between governments in their political and com- 
mercial relations, etc. So inthe nature of things, unless 
international usages are conformably changed consuls 
as such cannot perform diplomatic functions. This is 
universally true with the exception of the Barbary 
powers. The question resolves itself into whether we 
shall discontinue our diplomatic service. This opens up 
such a large field that I cannot enter upon the discussion 
or explanation of it within the limits suggested. Let 
me only remark this, that international writers and _his- 
torians agree that regular diplomatic . representa- 
tion, which began after the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, had a marked effect in lessening the num- 
ber of wars, diminishing their brutality, and in 
preventing in a degree religious persecution. The 
great office of diplomacy is peace. Upon the 
declaration of war the agents of the belligerents are 
withdrawn. If any argument is required, need any 
stronger be cited? I have seen the statement made in 
good faith and in gross ignorance of international rela- 
tions and diplomatic functions that the telegraph has 
done away with the need of diplomatic agents, that all 
their functions can much better be performed by the for- 
eign offices of the nations. Let me cite an, illustration: 
We have in Turkey between five and six hundred mis- 
sionary and educational institutions. Many of the mis- 
sionaries are in provinces distant from the central gov- 
ernment. Suppose there is no diplomatic representative 
at Constantinople to bring to the attention of the Sublime 
Porte an impending persecution, which if unchecked 
may, as has been the case, result in a massacre. The 
consul has neither the power nor the right, nor is he per- 
mitted, by international usage, to communicate with the 
Porte. His only course is to report to Washington. If 
he reports by post it takes two weeks for a letter to reach 
from Constantinople, and two weeks more for an answer, 
and from some parts of the Empire it takes from six to 
twelve weeks, as, for instance, from Bagdad. The dura- 
tion for the transmission of messages and the uncertainty 
are increased in proportion to the distance over which 
they are transmitted. From many points they would 
have to be sent in the language of the country in order 
to insure a degree of correctness; in the mean time, while 
such a messege is traveling to Washington, and an an- 
swer is received, the mischief that is feared takes place; 
our citizens may be murdered. The first information 
that the central government, the Sublime Porte at Con- 
stantinople, would in such a case receive, would be from 
our Secretary of State at Washington. With a diplo- 
matic representative at Constantinople, immediately 
upon receiving information from the consul, he brings 
the matter to the Porte’sattention. He causes the proper 
steps to be taken for the protection of life and property. 
The many advantages in such a contingency arising from 
having an accredited agent at Constantinople conversant 
with affairs, discussing and explaining a situation such 
as this are self-evident. The same considerations are ap- 
plicable at other capitals. 

Further considering the subject of your inquiry, I am 
decidedly of the opinion that our diplomatic and consu- 
lar service should be graded and regulated by civil ser- 
vice laws upon a plan not unlike that existing in other 
countries. The law in my opinion shou!d be made appli- 
cable to all grades of service below that of chief of @ 
mission. I can see possibly some advantage in our Gov- 
ernment not being confined in the selection of a minis- 
ter. The effect of regulating and grading the service to 
that point would induce the Government of its own ac- 
cord to extend the rules to that of chief of mission by 
promotion, whenever it would be found to be preferable. 
In addition to many other advantages, this would insure 
that continuity of service which is not only to be desired 
but necessary in diplomacy, where negotiations run 
through a series of years. The same arguments that ap- 
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are applicable to diplomatic service, with this difference, 
that in no country are the diplomatic agents connected 
with party government, nor do they, as such, care any- 
thing about party; their functions are not political, they 
are national. In all European governments the ministry 
may change with the rising sun, but the diplomatic and 
consular service remain undisturbed. It is as little af- 
fected as the army and navy. 

1 do not think our ministers should be paid extrava- 
gant salaries, but they should be paid adequately, so 
they can live in a manner befitting their station, with 
due regard to the requirements of diplomatic life. It 
should not be necessary for our minister, in order to 
keep within his salary, to live like a transient traveler in 
one or two rooms of a hotel, as is now frequently the 
case; nor should his salary be so inadequate that only 
men of wealth or independent incomes can afford to ac- 
cept the position. Some of our legislators constantly 
prate about our simple, democratic forms when the ques- 
tion of remuneration of public officials is presented, and 
yet the tendency of underpaying our public servants if 
not aristocratic is plutocratic, in that wealth is required 
to enable one to occupy many of our public offices. This 
is especially so regarding many of our diplomatic posi- 
tions. I believe it was General Grant who said on his 
travels around the world that if he had it in his power, 
he would made it a condition that no one should be eli- 
gible as a member of Congress unless he had seen some- 
thing of foreign countries. I am sure if more of our 
Congressmen had traveled in foreign countries they 
would not only see the need of a diplomatic and consular 
service, but they would enact laws for the regulating 
and the grading of the service,and also provide proper 
and permanent legations in the foreign countries, such 
as other nations have established, for the comfort, con- 
venience and the necessity of our diplomatic representa- 
tives ‘and of our citizens in foreign lands. 

Let me cite a report by Mr. Monroe when Secretary of 
State in 1816, to the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means: ‘Is it necessary,” he says, ‘‘ that the United 
States should be represented with foreign powers? This 
has long ceased to be a question. Shall they maintain a 
proper station there—not assuming, but dignified, such as 
the general expectation and common opinion of man- 
kind have given them? That has never been a question. 
The character of the country, if not its rank, is in some 
degree affected by that which is maintained by its minis- 
ters abroad. Their utility in all the great objects of their 
mission is essentially dependent on it. A minister can be 
useful only by filling his place with credit in the diplo- 
matic corps, and in the corresponding circle of society in 
the country in which he resides, which is the best in 
every country. Deprive him of the necessary 
means to sustain this ground, separate him from the cir- 
cle to which he belongs, and he is reduced to a cipher.” 


NEw YORK CITY 


THE SERVICE MADE HONORABLE, 





BY THE HON. CASSIUS M. CLAY, 
FORMERLY UniTED STATES MINISTER 10 RUSSIA. 





To Tur EpItor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In answer to your questions in reference to a reform 
re-organization of the Diplomatic Service, I answer your 
questions briefly, as requested. 

1. I should say that we ought to send ministers 
plenipotentiary and ambassadors te the great Powers. 

Ambassadors were made by the leading nations a 
higher grade than ministers plenipotentiary, at the con- 
ference at Paris. 

These government agents were held to be the more 
immediate representatives of royalty, and a higher 
rank awarded them in diplomatic circles. 

We should by all means have ambassadors, it would 
give us more consideration and influence. 

It is true that the people here are the sovereign, but 
the sequences are the same. 

2. I think our ambassabors and ministers should have 
salaries approximate, if not equal to those given by the 
great Powers. 

Notwithstanding our great wealth, it is probable that 
the United States would not consent to such outlay. In 
that case, I would abolish the office of ministers, etc., at 
the inferior courts—where their political and physical 
force is hardly worth the candle—and add their salaries 
to the agents of the great Powers. 

8. I think a graded service, or professional diplomacy, 
as it is in most autocratic governments, would not be 
possible in our Government. Nor do I deem it a sure 
improvement, if possible. In governments where the 
ruling power is hereditary, the successive foreign agents 
prove the established policy of the nation, without re- 
gard to party changes, which are mostly personal. But 

here where foreign [policies are changed by parties, by 
the people themselves, it would be an anomaly in our 
Government to have a party in power, in subjection, to 
some extent, to the views of independent diplomatic 
bodies. 

4. This fourth question not coming under my observa- 
tion, must be best answered by the State department, 
which has the test of experience. r 

5. I consider the office of diplomatic agents as essen- 
tial to modern life and political facts. The Monroe doc- 


commerce, or moral or physical power—well; but it has 
served its day—it must, while conserving the integrity 
of American nations, be modified to the necessity of our 
world-wide commerce. 

The nations now have many great interests in common. 
We are one of the family, and must maintain our equal- 
ity everywhere. 

In addition to the new grade of ambassadors and in- 
creased salaries we should, like the most of the great 
Powers, have national residences for our diplomatic 
agents. This would, in a very economical way, increase 
our dignity and power abroad. 

Great wars, loss or increase of territory and all that, 
of value a thousand times more than the outlay for mis- 
sions, may be saved by such diplomatic agencies. 
Personal association and intimacy influence men in all 
the phases of human life. To win in any cause he must 
use the means which experience and common-sense point 
out. 

In many nations consuls are not even admitted into 
the social circle of the rulers; and, while useful as busi- 
ness agents, they would be perfectly useless in the wider 
acts of rulers. 

The general poverty of our foreign ministers is noto- 
rious. We are ‘the poor man at a frolic!» We must 
either put none but our plutocrats in such distinguished 
places, who are by no means the best qualified for such 
work, and exclude our wisest and most experienced poli- 
ticians, who are not often wealthy men, or we must 
make their pay of approximate equality with those of the 
ruling powers of the world. 

WHITE HALL, Ky. 


A COMPETENT GRADED SERVICE. 





BY THE HON. BENJAMIN F, PEIXOTTO, 
FORMERLY CONSUL AT BUCHAREST AND LYONS. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your esteemed favor of the 26th inst. and 
without recapitulating the questions propounded, I cheer- 
fully give below my answers in the order submitted: 

1. We should have ambassadors at all the great courts 
and ministers at nearly all the minor courts or capitals of 
foreign countries. 

Without such diplomatic representation we cannot 
hold that equality or exercise that influence which is in- 
dispensable for a great nation like the United States. 

Diplomatic questions have now become economic as 
well as political, and are destined to become even more 
so as tbe United States shall enter into competition for 
the trade of the world. 

2. The salaries of such ambassadors and ministers 
should be nearly equal to those paid by Great Britain, 
our greatest commercial rival, and superior to such as are 
at present paid by Germany and our own country. 

8. The diplomatic service should be a graded service 
and made that of a regular profession, the same as pre- 
vails in England, France, Germany and nearly all Euro- 
pean countries. 

Politics should be entirely excluded, the success or 
failure of one or the other of the great partisan parties 
should have nothing whatever to do with the service. 

4, Fixed salaries should be paid consuls and should be 
sufficiently remunerative to secure thoroughly educated 
and trained men, Fees of all kinds should be accounted 
for to the Treasury, and a regular schedule should be 
fixed for all services rendered, so that all complaints 
(hitherto many) of citizens traveling or doing business 
abroad should be removed, and all such fees should be 
collected and paid over to the Government. 

Ample provision according to the grade, character and 
business, should be made for the rent of the consular 
office and for clerk hire. 

5. The present Diplomatic and Consular Service 
should be re-organized and largely reconstituted. Candi- 
dates should be educated for the service and pass a 
thorough examination, The modern languages, political 
economy, history, the general sciences should form an 
essential part of the curriculum. 

Our foreign service has hitherto been largely made up 
of incompetent men. Especially is this true of the Con- 
sular branch. Men lacking both education and refine- 
ment and without even a decent knowledge of the histo- 
ry and laws of the United States or the productions and 
resources of the country, and all but utterly igno- 
rant of that of the country to which they are accredited. 
Imperfect and ungrammatical in their own tongue, 
ignorant of that of others, and especially of the two pre- 
vailing languages, French and German, they are incapa- 
ble of properly representing a great commercial country 

like this. What great mercantile house would think of 
sending an agent abroad to buy or sell their goods who 
could not speak the language of thecountry? Untilsuch 
evils are corrected constant embarrassments, misunder- 
standings and miscarriages are the consequence. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Service should be made a 
regular profession the same as that of the law, of the 
army and the navy. 

The term of service should be for life or during good 
behavior, with pensions after a certain age the same as 
in the army and navy. 

No removals (except for crime and misconduct) should 
take place. Changes from country to country, from 


service and the character of the officer may seem to war- 

rant. 

There should be regular grades, to wit: 1, eléves, or 

pupils; 2, clerks; 3, vice-consuls; 4, consuls; 5, consuls- 

general; 6, secretaries of legatidn; 7, ministers; 8, am- 

bassadors; and their respective powers and functions 

should be clearly defined, and the pay graduated accord- 

ing to position. This is the character of the diplomatic 

and consular service in all the principal countries of 

Europe, particularly of great Britain, France, Germany 

and Russia. 

A few years since very considerable change took place 

in the French and German foreign service. These great 

nations determined to follow the example of Great 

Britain and make their consular service valuable to their 

commercial and manufacturing interests. New orders 

were issued and merchants per se who in different coun- 

tries had acted as titulary representatives and without 

pay, were removed (no matter how high their social 

standing or wealth) and regular consular officers sent 

out. The number of these being restricted the expense 
was a bagatelle compared with the great advantages de- 

rived from their special reports as to the resources, busi- 
ness wants, and capacities, etc., etc., of their respective 
countries and places. The trade and commerce of Ger- 
many and France has been immensely augmented since 
that day. England for three-quarters of a century has 
realized the advantages and paid handsomely for this 
service. 

It has been worth untold millions to her manufactures 
and commerce. 

Our Diplomatic and Consular Service has often been 
scandalized by the utter incompetency of its representa- 
tives. Political and social favoritism secures first-class 
appointments for those who have scarcely the first attri- 
butes for such a service, which requires special training 
and peculiar qualifications. 


New YORK CIty. 


A MORE EFFICIENT SERVICE. 





BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO TURKEY. 


THE diplomatic service of the United States should on 
no account be abolished, but it should and can be made 
more efficient. Radical changes in the system now gen- 
erally adopted for promoting amicable relations between 
nations can only be accomplished by an international 
congress convened for that purpose. Until that occurs 
we must accept the conditions of our existence which are 
the same with nations as with families. They have their 
own internal affairs which concern only themselves. 
Except in extreme cases of mismanagement they are free 
from interference in such matters. But they also have 
outside relations with society, from which they cannot 
escape if they would, involving obligations as well as 
privileges. Hence with developing civilization a system 
has been accepted by European nations, and in a modi- 
fied way by many Asiatic powers, to promote a uniform 
understanding in regard to the conduct of their mutual 
interests. 

The principles upon which this international code is 
based have been expounded by numerous writers pro- 
found in learning and ability. Among these authorities 
several Americans are included. The machinery by 
which this code of principles and laws is applied to prac- 
tice is called the diplomatic and consular service. Grant- 
ing the above statements, then it must be evident that 
for the United States to withdraw at present from the ac- 
cepted diplomatic principles and practice would be im- 
practicable, utopian and absurd. 

Some have urged that consuls be alone retained, certain 
diplomatic duties and privileges being conferred upon 
them, while questions of importance shall be solved by 
telegraphic communication. This is not expedient; few 
governments would admit such an innovation, while the 
specific duties of the consular office are local, and apply 
chiefly to commercial transactions occurring on the spot; 
and an official capable of filling that office may not have 
the breadth and tact for the adjustment of larger ques- 
tions of policy which come under the province of diplo- 
macy. These questions are often delicate, and must be 
referred to a chief residing at the capital, and adjusted 
by him through personal interviews with the premier, 
and, on rare occasions, through audiences with the sov- 
ereign. Such chief must, in the nature of the case, be a 
diplomatic officer. 

No telegraphic correspondence could possibly accom- 
plish the same resnit without involving an expense 
greater than maintaining a minister at that post. If, 
again, such questions could be settled by correspondence 
between the two governments by mail, enough would be 
paid forincreased clerk hire to defray the salary of a 
minister, and the delays would often be such as to result 
in serious injury to our interests. Bacon well says, 
‘* Speech is better than writing.” The general public has 
but a faint idea of the number of questions constantly 
coming up for settlement and arranged without public- 
ity, thus preserving the entente cordiale. A government 
may often yield a point when secrecy is maintained. Of 
course, very important questions may arise which at- 
tract wide attention and, for that reason, become more 











trine—good in its day, when we were weak and without 





place to place should be adopted as the exigencies of the 


difficult of settlement because the national honor and 
spirit are involved. That such occasions do not more 
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often.occur is due to the direct personal .effort and tact 
of the diplomatic agent on the spot. Our country is not 
more free from such questions than other nations. In- 
deed, the more powerful it becomes, the wider its influ- 
ence and commerce extend, and the larger the number 
of its immigrants and naturalized citizens, the greater 
will be its need of diplomatic agencies abroad. 

Too much stress has in my opinion been laid upon the 
loss of influence caused by the small salaries of our dip- 
lomatic service. Doubtless these salaries are now inade- 
quate to enable our envoys properly to sustain our grow- 
ing importance abroad. But other causes also enter 
into the reasons for such loss of influence. Considering 
the present temper of our people and the custom of giv- 
ing small salaries to all our officials, from the President 
down, it would be injudicious to attempt a large in- 
crease in the salaries now given in our diplomatic ser- 
vice. An addition of twenty to twenty-five per centum 
is all that need necessarily be made, altho even then our 
ministers would be paid less than the diplomats of the 
smallest countries in Europe. 

What should be done, however, without doubt is to 
enact thatthe rank of a United States envoy shall inva- 
riably be at any given post identical with that of the 
envoys of the great Powers. For example, if at acertain 
capital England, Germany, France or Russia are repre- 
sented by ambassadors or ministers plenipotentiary, then 
the United States should not be represented by a minis- 
ter resident nora churgé d@affaires at that court. The 
knowledge that he is backed by sixty millions of freemen 
and $300,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury is of little 
use tohim. He feels humiliated because as the repre- 
sentative of a great nation he is in a false position; 
his colleagues will have need of more than ordinary tact 
not to address him with some degree of condescension; 
for let us not forget that in official life it is rank that 
tells, rank rather than salary or money is the crucial 
test of social and official standing abroad even more than 
at home. This change in our diplomatic service is based 
on common sense, and should be made without opposi- 
sition or delay. 

But while discouraging large increase of salaries, on 
the other hand the efficiency of our diplomatic service 
would be considerably advanced, in my judgment, if, 
wherever a legation exists, we establisu respectable, per- 
manent, furnished quarters for the minister and secre- 
taries, as do other nations. It would be cheaper in the 
end to do this, by purchase or by lease for a term of 
years, the minister and suite being required to occupy 
those quarters, than to add largely to their salaries. The 
minister would practically be receiving an increase of sal- 
ary by having an official home provided, while the end 
intended by raising his salary—viz., to increase our dig- 
nity, prestige and influence—would not be defeated as it 
might be if he resided in a hotel, laying by for himself 
the extra allowance provided by Congress. 

If possible, it would be highly desirable that our diplo- 
matic service should be graded and made a profession 
apart from politics, at least theoretically, like the army 
and the navy. It is ‘useless, however, to attempt any 
system quite so complete as that, as it could not be suc- 
cessfully carried out under our institutions. In Europe 
itis customary to remove the heads of legations on the 
accession of a new sovereign, it being assumed that every 
sovereign has a special policy of his own; this is a tra- 
dition of the period prior to the constitutional mon- 
archies of 1848. lhe same reason would naturally hold 
goo in the case of the inauguration of a new President, 
and is exactly what is the rule with us. It may also be 
admitted that American adaptability and the political 
education common to our citizens sometimes enables one 
appointed toa diplomatic post without previous diplo- 
matic experience to acquit himself most creditably. But 
he must be an exceptional man who is capable of this. 

The problem may be in a measure solved by having 
the service graded for all officials below ministers, the 
candidates for the lowest grade being examined for gen- 
eral intelligence and manners; after that promotions shall 
be in regular line of seniority, without further examina- 
tion, continuance in office being a sufficient test of merit 
and fitness. After an official has reached the rank of 
Secretary of Legation it shall then be for the President 
to select the one having the most experience to fill any 
vacancy as minister occurring after the first six months 
succeeding such President’s first inauguration, provided 
such nominee be of the same political party; and just so 
long as that party continues in power whether with one 
or with several Administrations, vacancies at the highest 
diplomatic posts shall be filled in that manner. But on 
the advent of a new party to power all the ministers 
holding otfice under the previous party shall without ex- 
ception be removed and the new President shall fill their 
places as he thinks fit, giving preference to those candi- 
dates who have formerly served with credit, if not inca- 
paciated by age. In the former case confirmation by the 
Senate shall not be required, but it shall be necessary in 
the case of ministers and ambassadors nominated out- 
side of the regular diplomatic service. 

Consuls should be paid sa'aries having an average in- 
crease of at least fifty per centum above the prese: t sal- 
aries, which are generally so low as to lower the respect 
due to so important a service, not to speak of its efficien- 
cy. But all fees should be turned over to the Govern- 
ment except notarial fees for services not included in the 








consular duties and performed by the consul as an ac- 
commodation to citizens having no claim to ask such spe- 
cial services, The offices of minister and consul-general 
should not be vested in one individual, except when he is 
aided by a salaried vice-consul, who shall attend to the 
purely consular duties, as sometimes occurs in the Eng- 
lish foreign service. The appointments for the furnish- 
ing of our consular offices should be on a more liberal 
scale. The den of the lowest pettifoger is better furnish- 
ed than the majority cf the consulates of the United 
States. Out of a most inadequate salary the consul is ex- 
pected even in a cold climate to furnish carpet, fuel and 
lights, not to speak of other items scarcely less impor- 
tant. A flag, aseal and a cheap representation of the 
American eagle, painted on zinc or copper, are the chief 
articles furnished by the Government ! 

Finally, it cannot be too emphatically affirmed that 
foreigners are greatly guided in their conduct toward our 
officers abroad by the impression conveyed regarding the 
estimate which our people themselves place upon the 
value of such a service; and furthermore, that it is of 
little use to improve our diplomatic and consular system 
unless decided spirit and abiding confidence in our na- 
tional resources are displayed by those who have the di- 
rection of our foreign relations at home. The best dis- 
ciplined army in the world must fail unless commanded 
and supported by a general who has contidence in him- 
self, his country, and his cause. 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 


BY THE HON. RASMUS B. ANDERSON, 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTER RESIDENT AT COPENHAGEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your questions sent me about a month ago 
I have the honor to make the following brief statement: 

1. The United States should, in my opinion, continue 
to send ambassadors and ministers to foreign countries. 
I say ambassadors and ministers because the United 
States, being one of the great nations, our representative 
should always rank with those of other powers. It is 
not proper that our legations in London or Paris should 
be outranked by those of Switzerland or some other 
nation. The fact is that at nearly every capital in the 
world the American Minister always remains at the foot 
and is the last man to receive attention at the Foreign 
Office or at any other place where he may have business. 
Foreign representatives are usually received one by one, 
according to their rank, and when several are waiting in 
the antechamber, the United States Minister invariably 
has to stay until all the others are through. This is a 
great annoyance and waste of time. The business per- 
taining to the diplomatic agent cannot very well be per- 
formed by a consul, no matter how competent he may 
be. His rank will not secure him the necessary recogni- 
tion. 

2. The salaries of our diplomatic representatives shou'd 
be raised, so that they may rank socially as well as nom- 
inally with their colleagues. Some of the nations pay 
altogether too high salaries to their representatives, but 
a happy medium might easily be found. I should say 
no American minister should be paid less than ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum. With the small salaries now 
paid it is impossible to return one-tenth of the hospitality 
extended to our ministers abroad. Of course if very 
wealthy Americans are sent to foreign capitals they can 
entertain by the aid of their own private means; but this 
should not be necessary. 

3. I am not in favor of making our diplomatic service 
a profession and graded service. Young men entering 
the service are apt to become demoralized. They do not 
study as they should do. They acquire all the court eti- 
quet and all the polished manners of society, but they 
frequently fail to store their minds with those more scl:d 
acquirements which are needed in conducting the busi- 
ness affairs of thelegation. It may seem presumptuous, 
but it is my opinion that in brains, knowledge and solid 
acquirements the American diplomatic representatives 
on the average outrank those of any other nation, and 
this I attribute to the fact that we have no graded ser- 
vice. Our secretaries of legation should be appointed to 
a graded service and occasionally a secretary might be 
promoted to the rank of minister. But a secretary 
should not be assured that he is to be promoted to a min- 
istership whenever there is a vacancy. He should know 
that only special merit can secure his appointment tothe 
head of a legation. For such a position he is simply a 
competitor on the same footing as all others among his 
fellow-citizens. 

4. Consular agents and consuls should be paid fixed 
salaries and their fees should be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. This statement is of course to be applied only 
to consules m/ssi. In small places where natives of the 
foreign country represent the United States such officers 
of course keep their fees and get no salary. 

5. Ourconsular s: rvice should be a permanent one. A 
suitable person once appointed should remain in the ser- 
vice for life and shou'd be gradually promoted. 

Dividing all places in the gift of the Government into 
clerical and administrative positions (heads of a service 
and subordinates) my views are that all the lower or 
clerical positions should be permanent and not affected 
by any change of administration. What sense is there in 
changing all the letter-carriers of New York or Boston, 
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because Cleveland or Harrison becomes President? The 
President should, on the other hand, be left free to 
change the higher or administrative officers as often as 
he likes. To illustrate my position, I would say, that 
the President may, if he chooses, change the head of 
every large post-office in the United States, but the new 
postmaster should be obliged to retain the whole clerical 
force turned over to him by his predecessor. From this 
it follows that the President may, if he sees fit, dise 

all the envoys and ministers, but he should not disturb 
the secretaries of legations or the consuls and consular 
agents. Both the secretaries and consuls are subordinate 
to the ministers, who are the heads of the consular ser- 
vice in their respective countries. President Cleveland 
appoints Mr. Phelps Minister to London. Mr. Harrison 
becomes President and the Republican Party may have 
another policy in regard to Great Britain, and I would 
not hamper the new Administration by requiring it to re- 
tain the Democratic Minister. I would add, however 
that every wise Administration would naturally retain pad 
many of the old faithful and competent diplomatic rep- 
resentatives as possible. The discharge of diplomatic 
representatives, postmasters, etc., by a Republican Ad- 
ministration simply because the incumbents are Demo- 
crats, or vice versa. is the hight of absurdity. 

Summing up what | have tried to say on this subject, 
my opinion is: 1, that the United States should continue to 
send diplomatic agents to foreign nations; 2, that the 
rank of both ministers and consu's should be raised to 
an equality with that of their colleagues and that our 
representatives should be paid better salaries; 3,that con- 
suls and secretaries of legation should keep their places 
during good behavior, but that the heads of legations 
should be appointed by the President except that the lat- 
ter should have some other reason than party service for 
discharging an incumbent and appointing a representa- 
tive of his own party. lf the ministers servfng under 
President Arthur were faithful and competent they 
should not have been removed by President Cleveland 
The same in 1889. This should also apply in 1893. 

ASGARD, MADISON, WIs. 
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THE COMMON COINCIDENCE. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 


TaE Common Coincidence—the coincidence of ordinary 
life, apart from those coincidences which always accom- 
pany great events, the things that shake the world, such 
as comets, earthquakes, and double suns—comes to every 
man, I am quite sure, once a day, taking day by day. 
Every day, to every man, is served out a coincidence. 
Of course the greater part of mankind do not observe 
them when they do come; nor would they if they arrived 
in legions; they never observe anything but a horse down; 
for all other events they are blind, and deaf, and stupid; 
their minds are wholly engrossed with their daily busi- 
ness. To those who do observe, however, the coinci- 
dence is one of the most mysterious phenomena of life. 
It certainly obeys no laws—a thing which places it be- 
yond and above Nature; it can never be traced to any 
cause—not the least suspicion of a cause; it shows no 
knowledge of proportion in the importance of things, 
and will happen as readily for the most trifling of things 
as for the most stupendous, for a bad egg as for the ruin 
of a life. It often seems, after the event, to have come 
as a warning, but sometimes it certainly comes as an 
echo. As awerning it never does any good, and as an 
echo it is a mockery. Yet one would not lose the coin- 
cidence! 

There are as many kinds of coincidence as there are 
kinds of event; and, of course, everybody who tries can 
remember thousands. I am going to record here two or 
three coincidences which iilustrate a few of the ways in 
which they may takea man. The commonest form of 
all is the dream premonitory. You dream of the man, 
not of the fact; you see him, you talk with him in your 
sleep; when you take up your letters in the morning 
there is one from him; when you take up the paper you 
find that he is dead, or that he has been knighted, or that 
he has written a book, or that heis bankrupt. You have 
dreamed of him in the night, and in the morning you 
hear of him. 

Another common coincidence is when you are led by 
accident to think or talk of some man who has long gone 
out of your life, and been forgotten just before you hear 
from him, or of him, after long years. It is asif your 
memory had been refreshed and turned in this direction 
on purpose to welcome this man, thus on his way to you, 
so to speak, in a letter or a message. Yesterday, turning 
over a drawer full of papers, I came upon the photograph 
of a group of schoolboys. Among them my eye fell on 
one. “ That,” I said, ‘is Tommy Armstrong—Tommy 
Armstrong.” Now I had not given a thought to Tommy 
for several hundreds of years, roughly speaking. But I 
knew him again, and remembered his ways and thought 
o* him for a while, musing over this old photograph of 
bygone days. This very morning there came a letter 
from Tommy--cuite a friendly letter, tho since we last 
met we have had time to grow beards, and the beards 
have had time to grow gray, and we have both run 
through more than half of man’s allotted course. The 


old proverb, without an ending, ‘* Talk of the Devil,’ ” 


shows the universal experience of mankind. It is clear 
upon the subject. The Common Coincidence belongs to 
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the daily life, and comes to all alike, from prinee to 


ll when one is engaged upon any kind of work 
which requires research, the power of coincidence in 
helping on that research is marvelous. Everybody knows 
it, Every historian, archeologist, genealogist, searcher 
after bygone manners and morals, knows it, and has ‘ex- 
perienced it. A man wants to clearupa particular point. 
He searches in every direction, beginning with the com- 
monly received authorities; the thing constantly eludes 
him; he hunts through a whole library in vain; he con- 
sults his friends, with no result; he is always on the point 
of finding what he wants, and always it escapes him. 
Then he tinds it by accident; a volume in a heap outside 
a second-hand book-stall, the one book, out of all the mil- 
lions which have been written which can advise him on 
this point, lies before him. OnceI made such a find in 
aco:lection of odd pamphlets bound up together in a sin- 
gle volume. It was in the British Museum. | called for 
it, hoping to get something useful from a pamphlet 
which I knew to be in the volume. This, however, con- 
tained nothing that would help; then, bound up in the 
same collection, I found the one pamphlet which could 
tell me what I wanted to know. Here is another such 
experience which deserves to be told. 1t will be readi y 
understood that he who essays to reconstruct in a novel 
the daily life of the past must be constantly pulled up for 
want of information as to the small details—those things 
which are be'ow the dignity of the historian, but yet 
be'ong to the social life and manners of the time. In 
what way, for instance, did they lay dinner on table a 
hundred and fifty years ago? Of what kind was the 
waiting? When did people begin the custom of refrain- 
ing from drink until they were challenged? When 
did certain o'd favorite dishes go out of use—tansy 
pudding, «for instance, hot furmenty, p'um-por- 
ridge? When did the postman give up his horn? 
Such litte points as these are aways  occur- 
ring. You must be quite clear in your own miod about 
them orit will be the worse for your novel; and you will 
find it very little use to consult the books which profess 
to give a picture of life at that particular period. Now, 
two or three years ago, 1 was engaged upon the attempt 
toreconstruct a certain kind of life near the close of the 
seventeenth century, and it became absolutely necessary, 
if I was to make any kind of success in this attempt, 
that [should get, somehow, at the daily life of the West 
indian plantations. A good deal has been written about 
the plantation in general terms. Defoe lays scenes in 
Virginia—but at second-hand; he has never been there; 
he does not make us see the clearings in the Virginia 
woods. | wanted muchmore. 1 wanted a day by day, 
hour by hour exactly true account of how they lived— 
masters, foremen, convicts and slaves; how they worked; 
how they were housed; how the convicts were fed, 
clothed, and treated; what differences, if any, were 
made for political prisoners. I found bits here and there, 
allusions in general terms, laws and regulations, lists of 
convicts, but I could not find the thing worth these to- 
gether—the true account of the daily life in detail. Nor 
could | hear of any book which contained such an ac- 
count. Now, only to deal in generalities would 
have been to destroy the whole possible power in my sit- 
uations; to try pure invention would be dangerous; be- 
sides, it is utterly impossible to invent with any vraisem- 
blance such a thing asthe daily life of two hundred 
years ago. No man w-thout knowledge of the thousand 
and one little details could produce an atmosphere of 
reality. The boldest attempt at such an invention was 
made by that Prince of Liars, the Rev. George Psalmana- 
zar, in his **‘ Account of the Island of Formosa.” It was 
fora while successful. And yet one who reads the book 
now wonders how anybody could ever believe a word of 
it, so gross are the lies, and so patent. 

Then, to me in despair, there came—a coincidence. In 
the catalog of a second-hand bookseller (these produc- 
tions are at all times most deeply interesting) I found, in 
the very midst of my trouble, the thing—the one thing— 
that was needful for me. It was highly priced, and was 


called rare. L should think it was rare. It was 
in the evening that I made the find. Early in 
the morning I drove t> the shop. Alas! I was 


too late. The book was gone. But I had at least the 
title. I hurried off to the British Museum. The book 
was in the library, and my scenes were saved. Iwas en- 
abled to present them with all the touches of absolu‘e 
fidelity. Just where the chapters threatened to be weak, 
flabby, and unconvincing, they became, by the aid of 
this coincidental book, palpitating and vibrating with 
Vitality and reality. By means of plagiarism? If you 
please to call it so. 

Another form of coincidence is when a chance remark 
made by a companion strikes the key-note of your own 
thoughts at the moment. For instance, I was walking 
one Christmas, about twelve years ago, with a friend who 
has now joined the majority. We were walking down 
the valley of the Wye on a most brilliant day of midwin- 
ter. Sunshine lit up the hanging woods, and made the 
purple undergrowths and still remaining yellow leaves 
more beautiful than in midsummer. All day long my 
Companion was singularly silent, pondering, I thought, 
Something scientific. Presently the sun went down.and 
the twilight fell on us, deepening quickly into night. 
8h, a8 we passed a deep, black coppice, two most un- 
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said, ‘is going to happen to oneof us—something dread- 
ful.” “To mé,” he replied; “it has happened.” And 
again he relapsed into silence. On my return to London 
I found that he had instituted an action for divorce. 

The following is an illustration of the coincidence 
that cannot be classed—the coincidence startling. The 
other day | was consulting with an artist about the face 
and appearance of a character in a novel which he was 
illustrating. ‘‘Do you know,’ I asked, ‘‘ such a one?” 
He had never met the man. ‘‘ Well,’ I said, ‘‘I want 
some such face as his,” so I briefly described the kind of 
face. Meantime his pencil, which is one of those pencils 
which can never keep still, went on working. ‘‘ How is 
that?’ he asked, showing me the exact portrait of the 
man in my mind, whom he had never seen. 

I pass over the coincidences which can be explained by 
the fact that many mirids are engaged upon the same 
subject at the same time. It was no coincidence, when 
the Tichborne case was being tried, for a stranger in the 
train to address you on the subject, your own thoughts 
being also occupied with it. A coincidence which can 
be explained by natural causes is a sham or bogus coin- 
cidence. And since there are coincidences so many and 
so various, that one might go on like a brook forever rip- 
pling about them, I will end with the coincidence oracu- 
lar. Of these, three occur to me. 

There was once a swain in love; he was a disconsolate 
swain; one of those who whistle a reed of melancholy 
onthe mountain side. The reason of his sadness was not 
that he had been dismissed by that lady, but that he 
feared to be dismissed by the lady’s papa. The exiguity 
of the income, in fact, could not be denied. This sor- 
rowful shepherd wandered forth in the unsympathetic 
London streets, expecting nothing but flinty-hearted 
coldness. Suddenly he raised his drooping eyes. He saw 
over a shop front, written plainly in letters a foot long, 
‘* Clifford and Marriage”—the lady’s name was Clifford. 
He started; he read the words again; he accepted the 
omen; he walked briskly home and wrote a letter with 
jocund heart, and he has now been married for fifteen 
years. lought to know, because I was present at the 
wedding and signed the register. 

Again, about seven years ago, some of us were griev- 
ously tormented by doubts as to the truth of a reported 
murder in the Arabia Desert. I was walking along on 
my way to call upon one who was very dear to the mur- 
dered man—it turned out afterward that he was mur- 
dered—trying to make up some reasons for believing that 
he might be still living. I did make up one or two lame 
conjectures which only half satisfied me. Then I passed 
two old ladies who were talking on the curbstone; one 
carrying .a cabbage beneath her apron, and another a 
door-key outside her apron—which is their way. ‘ Well, 
mum,” said one of them, “ its no use talking—Edward, 
he had to go out and die, an’ he’s gone out an’ he’s dead.” 
It was of no use talking. I accepted that oracle; Ed- 
ward—his name was Edward—was dead. 

The latest coincidence oracular came to me very curi- 
ously. I was opening a parcel sent to me by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. Itcontained the first copies of a new 
novel published by them. While I was turning over the 
leaves, a certain son of mine came in, Latin exercise 
book in hand, asking meto construe a passage for him. 
Fhe words ran thus: ‘‘ Res ipsa”’—that is to say, as I un- 
derstood, the publication of this book—‘‘monebat”— 

warned him—*‘seribendi finem fieri tempus ease’—that it 
wastimeto make an end of writing, or that there is a 
time when an end of writing must be made. This oracle 
may be interpreted in many ways. I prefer, after much 
consideration and the advice of wise women experienced 
in the interpretation of oracles, to interpret it into an in- 
junction to take a good long holiday at the earliest 
opportunity. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


earthly shrieks of an owl start'ed us. ‘‘Sométhing,” I 
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THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE PHYSI- 
CIAN. 
BY JOHN B. HAMILTON, M.D., LL.D., 
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IF ‘peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,” we may be sure that the life of the physician af- 
fords many examples of the peaceful triumphs falling 
within the scope of his profession. 

The story of the physician’s life, if told with faithful re- 
gard to all its details and side-lights, will afford abundant 
material for almost every dramatic shade. Sunshine and 
shadow, laughter and tears, appear to the physician who 
casts a retrospective glance over the even events of a busy 
life as the fleeting scenes of an animated tableau. The 
odd characters he has seen—ladies endowed with almost 
angelic sweetness and grace; beldames of every imagina- 
ble variety; gentlemen of elegant leisure, calm and dig- 
nified deportment; young scapegraces of spendthrift ten- 
dencies; misers; lunatics; honest laborers; literary men 
and women; the grave and gay; the silver locks of aged 
men and the flaxen curls of romping boyhood, pass in re- 
view before him in his reveries; but these are by-paths, 
The object of this paper is the physician himself. 

The majority of students of medicine are poor. Now 
and then a wealthy physician, or one well established in 








active practice causes his son to be trained up to his own 
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profession; but it is rare that # wealthy man, not a phy- 
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sician, wishes his son to undergo the great labor and fa- 
tigue of becoming fully informed in the labyrinthine 
mysteries of the medical sciences. Much more is now 
required of the medical undergraduate as preliminary to 
receiving his degree, and there comes a point when so 
much time and capital are necessary as to make it no 
longer remunerative to engage in the study, as the same 
capital invested in other pursuits will bring a greater re- 
turn. 

When our country was in its days of infancy, the med- 
ical student began reading medicine in the office of his 
family physician or of a practitioner of greater renown 
in an adjoining city. The student occupied himself in 
keeping the office tidy, keeping the record of the patients 
desiring the services of his preceptor, now and then com- 
pounding a prescription from the formulary, making a 
batch of pills, and occasionally delivering the medicines 
to a patient. He was supposed to act as a fag or sort of 
upper servant to the great man, who occasionally conde- 
scended to quiz him on some branch of his studies, and 
he was sometimes taken out to assist in a trifling surgi- 
cal operation, to see a woman in a fit, or a laborer in the 
pangs of a dislocation. But that sort of life passed 
away with the receding frontier; the modern medical 
student may or may not have a preceptor; in any case, 
he is not expected to do more than confine his duties to 
attendance at the office, and the array of pharmacals has 
long since disappeared. The student now generally re- 
prirs immediately to the medical school, where the 
teaching is more systematic and thorough. His time is 
fully occupied in the study of the primary branches of a 


afford the most ample opportunity for the bedside obser- 
vation of cases. Surgical and medical clinics are held 
for his benefit by trained professors; and if now a young 
medical man is not fully equipped for the practice of his 
profession the fault is his own, for there is no lack of 
opportunity. 

The school itself has vastly changed in a few years; the 
teaching is more practical, more direct. Formerly a 
teacher, to become popular must cultivate the graces of 
oratory, fluent speech, and with a ready fund of anec- 
dotes, more or less broad, be always prepared to amuse 
his classes. The sessions lasted from twelve to fourteen 
weeks, and the shorter the term, and the lower the fees, 
the more popular the school. At its close the student was 
marched into the faculty room, and questions more or 
less relevant were asked him on the most elementary 
medical topics, and he went forth duly empowered to 
slay or save according to the caprices of Nature and the 
common sense of the neophyte. 

But the strictly biological phase of the practice is now 
upon us; the student deals with the chemicals them- 
selves; he reads of their properties and effects; he tests 
the former in the chemical laboratory, and he measures 
their effects upon a luckless animal, with ingeniously 
constructed instruments; he applies the principles of 
physics to the problems of the study of the functions of 
the human machine, and what he sees he knows. He 
takes less account of faith and more of actual observa- 
tion; and if he sometimes becomes agnostic in therapeu- 
tics it is only the spirit of a Thomas who must himself 
see the bleeding side and put his finger in the wound. 

The course of study now extends in respectable medi- 
cal schools from three to four years, and evidences are 
not wanting that it will in a comparatively short time 
extend to five years. When this course is finished the 
final examination comes on and the first real trial of 
the young doctor begins. The examinations are now 
divided in such a way that in a three years’ term all of 
the branches are twice brought up for review, but at 
the final examinations the more practical branches are 
principally touched upon. 

The young physician passes his examination and goes 
into history as a member of the class of ‘‘ —— Medical 
College” of that year. 

The happy hour when between the strains of an orches- 
tral symphony he appears on the stage to receive his coy- 
eted diploma, may be his last and only public appearance 
on any stage, for he may never enter practice. After 
receiving his degree the young doctor, if wise, applies 
for a position in a hospital, and here, to be successful in 
obtaining an appointment, he must again unaergo an 
examination, and this time it is usually a competitive 
one, for there are always more candidates than vacan- 
cies. The prestige of having secured in this way a hcs- 
pital appointment over his less fortunate competitors 
helps the doctor throughout his professional life, but 
the defeated candidate must console himself as best he 
can and enter his life struggle directly from the school. 

It therefore follows that a medical student, to be success- 
ful, must eschew ordinary pleasures and engage in his 
studies in the most unremitting effort. It is for this 
reason that only those of good physique should com- 
mence the study; for the weakling, unless endowed with 
phenomenal energy, is sure to be outstripped in the race. 

The position of ‘‘ Interne” in a civil hospital is a very 
responsible one, very exacting in the amount of time 
required to attend to it, and sometimes irksome, when 
the perpetual struggle with incompetent nurses is 
taken into account, and the occasional acerbity of the 
visiting ‘‘ staff” is considered; but the members of the 





staff are generally kind and considerate, and the In- 


medical education, and the wards of the great hospitals . 
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terne has only to be docile, respectful, obedient and 
capable, to have his shortcomings overlooked, his success 
applauded, and kindly encouragement extended to him 
when he leaves the hospital for the still more responsible 
cares of private practice. The young physician then 
begins his practice, let us say in the country. He buysa 
tin sign, large or small, according to the fashion of the 
region where located, and a pair of saddle-bags, a horse 
and saddle, and engages board of the village magnate if 
possible. The old doctor, settled in the place for a quar- 
ter of a century, looks askance at the new arrival; but 
half the uncured chronic cases in the neighborhood, 
especially if they are poor, are sure to try the last doctor, 
and then by a lucky stroke, let us trust by a more care- 
ful diagnosis, the youngster cures one of them, where- 
upon it straightway becomes the talk of the loungers at 
the corner-store, and many of the people (some, perhaps; 
with a secret grugde against the old disciple of A‘scula- 
pius. for the bitter pills and boluses he has given them in 
times past) retail the story of the cure with the usual 
exaggeration of persons hopelessly ignorant of medical 
science. The old practitioner must thenceforth ac- 
knowledge the presence of a rival in his own field. 

Time goes on, the young doctor becomes able to pay his 
debts and buy a horse and vehicle. His practice then 
enlarges, he marries the daughter of one of the leading 
citizens, family connections then help to swell his income, 
he begins to cry out against the hardships of a country 
practice, he seeks entrance into one of the public medical 
services or he begins to invest in local real estate. He 
can enter none of the public medical services after the 
age of thirty years, and if that age is passed he is nearly 
always sure to invest his savings in real estate. At forty 
he has in turn become the middle-aged practitioner. His 
old rival is now his oracle, or superannuated he is only 
lingering to attend a few patients that from their youth 
up have remained faithful. 

The old country doctor with his children grown up, and 
trained to other pursuits, takes life easy, and in its de- 
cline is the object of much admiration, and a world of 
courtesy. Many are the tales told of his skill. Why, 
the whole county is full of persons at some time rescued 
from untimely graves by his aid! He was present when 
hundreds of them were born! He knew their fathers 
and grandfathers, and he would certainly be able to 
startle the world if he only told half of what he knew. 
And when this old medical pioneer is himself gathered 
to his fathers what a great concourse attend his funeral, 
what tears are shed, and how many remark with 
sorrow, that the country has lost a really great man, 
almost the only one, who could in his palmy day 
come near to saving the dying! What reminiscences 
are told of his kindness, his great capacity for work, his 
sleepless nights, and how, when a neighbor was terribly 
injured, by what a miraculous operation he saved the 
man’s life! The County Medical Society, at its next 
quarterly meeting, having heard from his attendant in 
his last illness, a minute and technical account of his 
last days, sets forth, in solemn but not always grammati- 
cal language, the many virtues of the deceased as a man 
and as a physician; it sympathizes most deeply with the 
family of the deceased, and the Society fails not to pub- 
lish the resolutions in an appropriate place in the county 
papers, with the names of the Committee duly attached. 
This duty done, our middle-aged practitioner resumes 
the humdrum of his daily life, until in his turn startled 
by the advent of another young doctor fresh from the 
college and its recent teachings. The old play is begun 
again, but the actors have changed. 

Let us take up the career of the hospital interne, who 
commences practice in the city. This young man’s strug- 
gles commence with the attempt to meet the demands 
of his landlady. She has an unfortunate habit of present- 
ing her board-bill with the utmost punctuality. Wo to 
the young doctor if the end of the week finds him pen- 
niless. The black looks and the injured-innocence air 
combine to make the delinquent the most miserable of 
mankind. Our young friend finds that his experience is 
very like that of his country chum that for his com- 
mencement he must dance attendance on the old chronic 
beats of the vicinity, many of whom are as malevolent as 
they are impecunious. He has a disadvantage as com- 
pared with his chum, and that is the city is full of special- 
ists of more or less note, a fact equally well known to his 
clientellage, and in consequence he must wait longer be- 
fore he may be sure that his patients will take his advice 
before consulting a specialist. If he can he attaches him- 
self as assistant to some member of a dispensary staff, and 
thus keeps up his knowledge of the various affections 
appearing at the dispensaries. Sometimes one will seek 
some of the municipal medical appointments connected 
with the poor relief or the Board of Health, in which 
case, if successful, he will be able to go alone by the 
time the service terminates. As time goes on, the young 
man makes more acquaintances, and practice grows 
apace. On the death of some one of the patriarchs con- 
nected with one of the city hospitals, he succeeds in be- 
coming elected to the vacancy as a member of the visit- 
ing staff, and he then comes at once into full practice. 
Should he succeed in obtaining none of these positions, 
city practice will have few ameliorating circumstances 
for the first few years. In any case, he must cultivate 
the friendly feeling of his older brethren, by writing es- 
says on medical topics, and attending the meeting of 








the medical society with regularity; otherwise it will be 
a long time before the “hand of fellowship” extended 
to him shows any vigor in the grasp. But in all this 
work, the process of self-improvement has been going 
on, and as he attends the poor, studies their cases, and 
writes the history of his experience, he daily grows 
more expert and more learned. 

I have thus far written of the average young medical 
man; I have not touched upon those sons of successful 
physicians who study medicine and inherit a practice, or 
yet those exceptional cases where the young physician 
becomes an investigator and an enthusiastic experimenter 
in some special branch of medical study. The latter class 
of students is limited. Only here and there one is gifted 
by Nature with the keen insight and the almost infinite 
patience that is requisite to successsully conduct experi- 
mental researches into hitherto unexplored domains. 
For the young physician who can do this and who has 
the industry there is a short and royal road to the front 
rank in the profession, but the pathway is lonesome. 

The public medical services offer an attractive field for 
young medical graduates. The medica] departments of 
the Army and Navy, and the Marine Hospital service 
are recruited from the medical college harvest each year. 
It requires, however, more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the elements of medical science to enter either of 
them. The printed reports show that of medical gradu- 
ates examined for entrance into the public medical ser- 
vices only about twenty per cent. are found qualified for 
appointment under existing standards, which require 
that the candidate shall reach a minimum mark of eighty 
out of a possible one hundred in each of the ordinary 
branches of a medical education. It is apparent that the 
young men who have begun the study of medicine with- 
out preliminary training are at a great disadvantage when 
compared with those who have had thorough collegiate 
or even extra-mural teaching. The Government is the 
gainer by the establishment of this high standard. It is 
easy toconclude, also, that the reflex influence of the 
Governmental examinations has been felt in the forma- 
tion of the sentiment now general, for higher medical 
education of students and better preliminary training. 

I shall not stop to describe the life of the average 
young medical officer, for my space is limited, and the 
story might involve some comparisons between the dif- 
ferent arms of the service; but I may mention that the 
young officer firmly believes that those above him in 
seniority, rank and pay, act in strict accordance with 
the political maxim that ‘‘ few die and none resign.” 

And what shall be said of the triumphs of the physi- 
cian? Are they not recorded on nearly every page of 
the history of medicine? What medical man may hope 
to rival the fame of Hippocrates, the rhetoric of Cel- 
sus, the wisdom ef Haller or Sydenham? The fame 
of Hippocrates can never die, for he was the first to re- 
cord certain observed facts, which being truths, were 
eternal. Celsus clothed his descriptions of disease in 
such glowing beautiful Janguage that many of them are 
still quoted. Modern physiology dates from Haller, but 
the experiments of Harvey, who discovered the circula- 
tion ot the blood, was an epoch-marking triumph. The 
discovery of anesthetics, and those experiments, 
forming the basis of the modern practice of medicine 
and surgery, are triumphs of physicians in which the 
civilized world is the beneficiary. 

When we realize what treasures have been added to 
medical knowledge in the last half century, we shall 
see that our art has kept pace with other branches of 
human knowledge, and, as compared with the work of 
preceding ages, it has increased the “talent of silver” 
given it more thanan hundred fold. The science of 
preventive medicine has almost been created in the pres- 
ent century. The study of personal hygiene is in- 
deed old, but public hygiene is new. It is only a few 
years since its principal English advocate, Parkes, 
passed away. Of Parkes it was said by Dr. Russell 
Reynolds that ‘‘in the combination of moral, mental 
and physical beauty, Dr. Parkes was, to my knowledge, 
never equaled, to my belief, cannot be surpassed. Pure 
as a sunbeam, strong as a man, tender as a woman, 
keen as any scientist to unravel the hidden mysteries of 
life in its mint test detail of chemical and physiological 
research, yet practical in the application of his knowl- 
edge, from the cleansing of a drain to the lightening of 
a knapsack. He made the world much richer by his 
life, much poorer by his death.” 

Think how much has been learned in hygiene! Com- 
pare the wide devastation by epidemics in former times 
to the comparatively small area in our day. What does 
not the world owe to Robert Koch, the discoverer of the 
cholera germ! See how many of Nature’s processes 
have lately been unraveled! The protection against 
smallpox through the discovery of vaccination; the 
reduction of human suffering by the use of chloroform 
and ether; the cure of persons shot in the abdomen ; 
the cure of abdominal tumors; the reduction of tem- 
perature in fevers; the healing of wounds without sup- 
puration—all these and much more occur to me in pass- 
ing as the factors making up the triumph of the modern 
physician. 

The day is past when essayists like Montaigne and Le 
Sage find in the physician legitimate objects of satire. 
On the contrary, they are proper subjects of praise and 
of admiration as the most philanthropic and self-sacri- 
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spirit, but by a humble member of a guild that 

their achievements properly deserve the encomium be. 
stowed by a great orator on a military hero, that 

“‘ greatness of great things done” has entitled it to pop. 
ular recognition and respect. 
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IF you enter Salt LakeCity by the Denver Rio Grande 
you are continually reminde1 of the plains of Lom 
and half expect every moment to see the marble towers 
of Milan’s cathedral and the horses of Napoleon’s Plung- 
ers in the air from their lofty marble arches, 

For here in this industrious city of less than fifty 
years, you see all that may be seen in the suburbs of 
Milan. The long, lon, lines of Lombardy poplar trees, 
the laden orchards, the coming and going of laden wag- 
ons, the patient people herding to their work from day- 
light to dark; the dust and the sweat of devoted hus. 
bandry; the dairy ranches and the laden fruit trees! 
then back of it all the everlasting mountains of snow 
just like the mountains that rise beyond and about Comma: 
Surely it is dear old Milan! 

You fall in love with these people of Salt Lake as you 
approach. The nearer you come to know them the bet. 
ter youcome to lovethem. Itis the long-haired man 
and the short-haired woman who want to lecture op 
‘* Mormons and Mormonism,” that don’t know a single 
thing about this people or their work, who don't 
likethem. Let these same people first plant a tree, one 
single tree among them all, where these people have 
planted thousands and tens of thousands in the desert, 
and then the land may listen to them with a little pa- 
tience. But until they have at least tried to “make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before,” beg 
bit patient with a people of whom they know nothing 
at all; of whom they are actua'ly incapable of knowing 
anything at all. 

So, don’t accuse me of being a friend to the follies of 
this people until you first know that it was my book and 
my play on the Danites thut sent the Danite leader to 
his death, and swept that order from the earth! 

I am hated here heartily. There is manya fanatic 
and fire-eater in this town who would think he was do- 
ing God service by taking my life at this moment. But 
I have as little fear of those as I have respect for the 
idlers and sensationalists who write books and deliver 
lectures about the Mormons. Let all such go to work 
and work as hard as these Mormons work, and they will 
have but little time to meddle in things th at they know 
nothing about, and care but little about except ass 
matter of profit. Salt Lake City is building right along, 
It is now a ‘“‘Gentile” city; that is, at a recent municipal 
election those not in the Mormon Church carried the 
day, as against those who are in the Church. 

But it did not stop the laying of a single brick in the 
many new edifices under way? Mormon and Gentile; 
all pull together in the national advancement of the 
great city by the American *‘Dead Sea.” There is little or 
no feeling of enmity here. It exists only in the minds 
of the aforesaid long-haired men and _ short-baired 
women, who as a rule sojourn here but a day ora year 
and never really know anything about either the place 
or the people. 

Do you know that we are in the forest here? Forty 
years agd only dust and desert! To day more than two 
hundred little brooks run through Salt Lake City. On 
each brooklet, for miles and miles, grow two rows of 
trees! So you see we have a forest here instead of sand 
and sage-brush, 

And up through this forest there comes the ring and 
the roar of hammers to my house top! Far away over 
the tree-tops I see the tall black chimneys of many 
‘* smelters.” 

And this brings me back again to the question of 4 
mining school for these Recky Mountains. 1 don’t care 
whether it is here orat Denver, But as a man who wishes 
his country well and knows how much the school is 
needed so that our young men may learn how to engi- 
neer aroad, a tunnel, a drift, a shaft, without our com 
tinually calling in foreign help. I insist that such 4 
school shall be established somewhere out here, and 
sustained by the Government. 

Out yonder isa great fort, with a full regiment in it 
barracks. It is beautiful to look upon. It adds to the 
landscape. The officers sre manly fellows; they treat 
me with great courtesy. But I tell you they are idler 
every one in this great beehive ofa nation! I say, letw 
have a school there in the place of this fort! It would 
cost less, far less, and see what good we could do with® 
school. Or, if the lovers of brass bands and of lanterns 
still insist on keeping their costly toy, why, let them; 
but let us have the school of mines also. 

When Congress sent for me after I had published 
‘The Danites”’ in London, and required me to say to its 
committee what I would do to suppress Mormonism, ! 
said: ‘‘Don’t give them bullets; give them books. Td 
boys out there are mostly poor and ignorant; sca’ 
far out over a land that is largely desolate. They grow — 
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school of mines, teach them engineering, geology, agri- 
culture, horticulture; build one, two, three, ten school- 
houses if need be about the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 
Make them go to school; pay them to go toschoolif need 

But for all I could do Congress, the men who repre- 
gent this pastoral nation of cattle and sheep and horses 
and hogs, choose to build a big fort rather than a school 
of mines. But my school of mines will come in the 
course of time ; for it is so terribly needed in Salt Lake, 
in Pueblo, in Denver, in New Mexico, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana !- See what a silly people we are ; compelled 
to call in some foreigner to pass upon nearly every dis- 
covery of ours, to say nothing of our vast engineer work 
in the future. 

The great Temple here nears completion. It is nearly 
ten feet thick in the walls for the first fifty feet. Itisa 
formidable piece of work. I remember when standing 
by its foundations more than a quarter of a century ago, 
Brigham Young himself told me that it would hardly be 
completed within a hundred years. But now only the 
towers and spires remain to be built ; all the materia] is 
on the ground, with hundreds of men at work. These 
towers will carry the Temple seventy-five feet higher 
than the present massive and stupendous pile of marble. 

You see signs of a fortress if you look well at the 
great port-hoies, not far above the level of the entrance. 
This, of course, was before the day of heavy cannon. 
It is easily seen that the designers of this ponderous and 
lofty piece of masonry contemplated siege and storm, 
battle and bloodshed, as on the stones of Solomon’s tem- 
ple in the days of old. 

This Salt Lake Temple has a hint of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and the least bit of Moorish; but it is unique, 
original and, without doubt, by far the most massive 


was assured this morning, by the highest authority of 
the Mormon Church, that it would certainly be entirely 
completed this present century. 

The temple site was consecrated and the ground 
broken for the foundation February 14th, 1853. The 
corner-stones were laid April 6th, 1853. 

This inscription appears on a tablet: 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD— 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, 
BUILT BY THE 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS. 


COMMENCED APRIL 6, 1853. 
COMPLETED: 

There have already been expended in its erection 
$5 000,000, all of which has been voluntarily donated in 
tithing by the members of the ‘‘ Mormon” Church. 

Finding the Endowment House and the environs of 
the great Temple overrun by bands of tourists with the 
usual *‘ courier” as in Europe—for Salt Lake City is now 
the most crowded city I have seen on this ten-thousand- 
mile tour of mine—I passed out at a side gate and made 
my way across the street and up past the old residence 
of Brigham Young to the little green plot in an iron 
inclosure. Here the great founder of a very great city 
sleeps the everlasting sleep. 

No flowers at all; only a broad green lawn and a heavy 
tablet of stone. A good many yellow leaves danced 
idly along the sloping lawn in the autumn wind; many 
little English sparrows, along with the meadow larks, 
kept hopping from lawn to fence and from fence to 
tablet and twittering cheerfully. Close to the foot of 
the tomb and outside the fence under the shadow of a 
locust tree a brindle cow stood slowly ruminating, and 
that was all. 

Having been told that the turrets and walls and bat- 
tlements thas surround the old newspaper office and the 
“Beehive” and other of the oid Brigham Buildings was 
tobe torn down next year, I went to the proprietor to 
protest. 

But these Mormons are an ex‘remely practical people. 
The man told me taat the six strong stone buildings, 
now half up, would quite overwhelm him, and the old 
houses, walls, towers and all would soon have to go. 

“ Well, what did you build them for in first the place 
—Indians ?” 

“No, no; we never had trouble with any of the In- 
dians. People say Brigham Young wanted the walls 
to keep his wives at home; but the truth is the walls 
Were built to get the stones off the ground; and then we 
needed walls in the first place to keep cattle out.” 

Prosy, practical, candid and truthful was this ardent 
Mormon in his talks with me, and I bought a few of his 
books, all printed on paper made in Salt Lake. 1 bought 
some paper of him—half a dollar’s worth, and I was 
compelled to either get a cart or leave the biggest half 
— The paper on which I write this letter is part 
of it. 

Tliked this man’s proud and honest way of speaking 
and dealing with me; and as I stood there with my 

dies in my arms, I said: ‘‘ Can’t you tell me in a few 
Sentences what in the world you Mormons believe in be- 
polygamy, so that I can write it down and send it 

to my friends?” 

He looked at me quietly for a second, and then, with- 
Sut saying a word, he went back to a book-shelf, took 


in the back of the book, and, handing it to me, turned 

quietly, and, with the same good-natured air, left me to 

go my way: 

“*1. We believe in Goi, the Eternal Father, and in His 

Son, Jésus Christ, ard in the Holy Ghost. 

“2. We believe that men will be punished for their own 

sins, and not for Adam’s transgression. 

“*3. We believe that through the atonement of Christ 

all mankind may be saved, by obedience to the laws and 

ordinances of the Gospel. 

‘4. We believe that these ordinances are: first, Faith in 

the Lord Jesus Christ; second, Repentance; third, Baptism 

by immersion for the remission of sins; fourth, Laying on 

of hands for the Gift of the Holy Ghost. 

“5. We believe that a man must be called of God by 

‘ prophecy and by the laying on of hands,’ by those who 

are in authority, to preach the Gospel and administer in 

the ordinances thereof. 

‘6. We believe in the same organization that existed in 

the primitive Church, viz:, apostles, prophets, pastors, 

teachers, evangelists, etc. 

“7%. We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
tion, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, etc. 

“8. We believe the Bible to be the word of God as far as 
it is translated correctly; we also believe the Book of Mor- 
mon to be the Word of God. 

‘*9. We believe all that God has revealed, all that He does 
now reveal, and we believe that He will yet reveal many 
great and important things pertaining to the Kingdom 
or God. 

“10. We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in 
the restoration cf the Ten Tribes. That Zion will be built 
upon this continent. That Christ will reign personally upon 
the earth, and that earth will be renewed and receive its 
paradisaical glory. 

“11. Weclaim the privilege of worshiping Almighty God 
according to the dictates of our own conscience, and allow 
all men the same privilege, let them worship how, where or 
what they may. 

**12. We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers and magistrates, in obeying, honoring and sustain- 
ing the law. 

“13. We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, 
virtuous, and in doing good to ull men; indeed we may say 
that we follow the admonition of Paul, ‘ We believe all 
things, we hope all things,’ we have endured many things, 
and hope to be able to endure all things. If there is any- 
thing virtuous, lovely or of good report, or praiseworthy, 
we seek after these things. JOSEPH SMITH.”’ 





Sine Arts. 
THE BARYE EXHIBITION 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


a 


I. 


Ir is not every man who knows and obeys when called of 
God to forsake the traditions of his people and to go out, bed 
by faith alone, into a large and untried land. This call 
came to Jean Francois Millet, in Paris, in the troubled 
days of 1848, when he was thirty-four years of age. Till this 
time he had painted, in his struggle for bread, that which 
was demanded of him—portraits and imitations of Boucher 
and Watteau. He had reveled in his power of modeling 
and in his execution. He had been urged in this direction 
and had done much work of which he might have truly said, 
as of his ‘‘ dipus,”’ “‘ It is a pretext to exercise myself in 
the nude and in the modelng of light.’”’” But now the call 
came to him in a few, trifling words overheard by the way. 

‘One evening,’’ says M. Sensier, in the “ Life gf Millet,” 
so delightfully translated by Mrs. Gilder, “‘ standing before 
Deforge’s window, he saw two young men examining one 
of his pictures,‘ Women Bathing.’ ‘Do you know who 
painted that?’ said one. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other. ‘A fellow 
called Millet, who only paints naked women.’ These words 
cut him to the quick; his dignity was touched. Coming 
home he told his wife the story. ‘If you consent,’ said he, 
‘I will do no more of that sort of pictures. Living will be 
harder than ever, and you will suffer, but [ will be free to 
do what I have long been thinking of.’ Mme. Millet an- 
swered, ‘I am ready. Do as you will,’ and from that time 
on Millet, relieved from all servitude, entered resolutely into 
rustic art.’ 

Of the twenty-two oil paintings and fourteen pastels or 
crayons by Millet in this collection of works by the contem- 
poraries and friends of Barye, but one (No. 587), “‘ After the 
Bath,’”’ belongs to his earlier period. This shows him to 
have heen then a master of pictorial art; the color is rich, 
the figure gracefully posed, but it gives no suggestion of 
Millet the thinker and the poet, no hint of the “ Jupiter in 
sabots’’ of Géréme. 

With this one exception, we are here captivated by the 
simplest, the humblest, the most prosaic of themes; but it is 
the true poet who draws inspiration from the commonplace. 
Burns’s 





** Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower” 
is a greater poem than Tupper’s “‘ Proverbial Philosophy”; 
and the artist, to quote Millet himself, ‘‘ must be able to 
make the trivial serve for the expression of the sublime— 
that is true power.” And sohe shows us humble life with 
sympathizing truth. They are laboring hinds, these men 
and women, toiling in the field, planting, sowing, gleaning, 
threshing, digging and harvesting in the sweat of their 
brow. He writes: 

“Totell the truth, the peasant subjects suit my temperament 
best, for I must confess, even if you think me a socialist, that 
the human side of art is what touches me most; and if 1 could 
only do what I like, or at least attempt it, [should do nothing 
that was not an impression from Nature, either in landscape or 
figures. The gay side never shows itself to me. I don't know 





ormon Bible and tere this leaf from somewhere 


From time to time one raises himself and straightens his back, 
as they call it, wiping his forehead with the back of his hand. 
‘Thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy brow.’ Is this the 
gay, jovial work some people wouid have us believe in? But, 
nevertheless, to me it is true humanity and great peetry.” 

Or, again, he shows us the shepherd with his sheep, by 
day, by night, or the never-idle shepherdess or goat-herd who 
minds her flock while twirling the distaff; but still human- 
ity, the man, the woman, is his theme. He, the man, holds 
the dumb, resistless sheep while she, the woman, plies the 
shears; he digs, while she plants; even in the killing of the 
reluctant hog, the woman shares the man’s distasteful toil. 
We see them together still in the more idyllic, domestic 
scenes. Here the grafter with grave face fixes the slender 
scion, while his wife, with child in arms, watches the careful 
worker, and here in pastel is the baby taking its first steps. 
The father is bedding young plants in the garden; the 
clothes washed by the mother’s hand are drying on the pal- 
ings; but the father drops his spade, and, half kneeling, 
reaches out eager hands, his whole attitude thrilling with 
eagerness, while the babe totters forward under the guiding 
protection of the mother’s loving care. ‘I want the people 
I paint to look as if they were dedicated to their situation,” 
wrote Millet. Such simple folk they seem, but the canvas 
is fairly aglow with love. “IfIam to paint a mother,” he 
writes again, “I shall try to make her beautiful simply by 
her look at her child. Beauty is expression.”’ 

In literature Goldsmith and George Sand show us how 
much greater and nobler art becomes when it leaves the 
higher walks of life to deal with country things, with hu- 
manity that touches the seil; and, with hardly more than a 
change of name, we may apply to Millet M. Arnold’s criti- 
cism upon George Sand’s “ La Mare au Diable.” 

“How faithful and close it is, this contact of George Sand with 
country things, with the life of Nature in its yast plenitude and 
pathos! And always, in the end, the human interest as is right, 
emerges and predominates. What is the central figure in the 
fresh and calm rural world of George Sand? Itis the peasant. 
And what is the peasant? He is France, life, the future.” 

And so Millet felt, but with a strength that had in it often 
a tragedy of pain. i 

As we have quoted Millet freely in regard to his general 
purpose in art, we may ask him also to describe for us some 
of these very pictures. Here is *‘Le Bout du Village de 
Gréville,” painted in 1860-1862, owned by Mr. Quincy A. 
Shaw (No. 553). Millet writes: 

*“*ITam working on my ‘End of the Village Opening on the 
Sea.’ I think my old elm begins to look gnawed by the wind’s 
tooth. What would I give to bathe it in space asI see it in mem 
ory. Oh, aerial spaces which made me dream when I was a 
child, wiil I never be allowed even to suggest you ?” 

And again: 

“The weman bad seated her child near her in the little chair 
that she might spin, but the child becoming restless, she has 
carried her to the little wall where she amuses herself perhaps 
by plucking the little leaves that grow upon the trunk of the old 
tree, or loeks at this or that upon thesea. I wished that thetwo 
chairs, the little and the large, should not be mute. The geese 
have soon seen that the woman has left her place near the door, 
and as is thier constant idea, have hurried to get into the house. 
The place is so quiet and still that the cry of a goose or the cack- 
ling of a hen takes on animmense importance. The hightofthe 
village above the sea is about 300 feet.” 

Here are two ‘ Sheep-Shearing’’ pictures—this of Mr. 
Graves (No. 563) and No. 551, owned by Mr. Shaw. 

“In the ‘Sheep being Sheared’ I tried to express that sort of 
stupefaction which the sheep feel when they are just sheared 
and the surprise of those not yet cut at seeing such denuded 
creatures coming among them. I tried to give to the house a 
look of rustic eomfort, that one may imagine the yard behind 
green where the poplars are planted te protect the house; in faet, 
tne whole thing should look like an old building full of associa- 
tions.” 

We look at Mr. Walker’s ‘“Sheepfold, Moonlight’ (No. 
545), and read from another letter: 

* Oh. how [ wish I could make those who see my work feel 

the splendors and terrors of the night! One ought to be able to 
make people hear the songs, the silences and murmurings of the 
air. They should feel the infinite.” 
Now turn to the “ Paysage Auvergne, Chevriére,’”’ owned 
by the American Art Association (No. 619), simply pictur- 
esque, with girl and goats and mountain meadow, rocks and 
clouds and sky, and with all its gayety we yet read: 

** My head is full of all we saw together at Auvergne. The 
glory of God dwelling upon the hights.” 

Of the three pictures which M. Sensier called his most 
beautiful works, two are to be seen here—‘ The Angelus’’ 
(No. 618), owned by the American Art Association, and 
“ Waiting” (No. 573), owned by Mr. Geo. I. Seney. In the 
latter the artist is supposed to have wrought something of 
his own mother’s and grandmother’s longing, unsatisfied to 
the last, for the return of their absent child. The blind 
Tobit, staff in hand, feels his way out of the door, while the 
wife and mother, in an agony of longing, strains toward the 
distance where her eyes are searching. Few, however, 
would select this painting, notwithstanding its strength of 
action, as Millet’s best work. There are others here far 
more complete in artistic qualities. Mr. W. T. Walter’s 
“‘ Potato Harvest’’ (No. 534), with its color and light and 
cloud shadow, its human interest of busy industry, its 
hearty accord with Nature and with man; or Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Buckwheat Threshers” (No. 555), so full of warmth and 
fire and sunshine that one longs to be in it these cold days; 
or again, Mr. Chas. A. Dana’s ‘“‘ Turkey Keeper” (No. 614), 
soberly rich in color; or in “The Woman Churning” (No. 
601), owned by Mr. F. L. Ames, in both of which, as in 
“The Angelus,’’ we are reminded of Millet’s words: ‘‘ You 
have never seen me paint except in low tone—demi-teinte is 
necessary to me in order to sharpen my eyes and clear my 
thoughts. It has been my best teacher.” 

As for “‘ The Angelus,” the critics have gone to all lengths 
both in praise and dispraise. It was painted, as was “Wait- 
ing,” in one of the artist’s bitter seasons, when he himself 
often doubted whereunto it might grow. M. Sensier writes: 

“When I saw it for the first time it was almost finished. Mii- 
let said to me ‘ What do you think of it?’ 





whereitis. I have neverseenit. . . . Sometimes, in places 
where the land is s' e, you figures hoeing and diggin 
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“*Tt la In lsad¢ you can hear the bells;’ and he added, *I am 
contented; you understood it. It is all { ask. Then, my dear 

ellow, you must ty to sell this picture.’ ” 

Tt waited months for a purchaser and brought $360, only 
$100 more than the bare cust of the daily bread consumed by 
the artist's family while it was painting. The poor man 
asked $600 for it. The American Art Association paid two 
hundred times as much, and were glad to secure it at the 
price. There is poetry and religious fervor, there is thought 
and feeling as well as pictorial quality in this painting; and 
the public who ask that a picture may tell them something 
feel that here they are not disappointed. In color, in vigor 
and breadth of brush-work this may not be the greatest of 
Millet’s pictures, but it touches the sympathetic nerve of 
every one who has in him any sympathy with humanity and 
sets his sonl a-quiver. A woman whose tears had been her 
meat day and night and whose sole rest for years had been 
music and puetry, stood by me before the picture and twice 
started to kneel; being impressed with the feeling that she 
stood in church and that the ruby plush cord was the rail- 
ing of the altar of sacrifice. In other pictures Millet has 
shown how toil may be shared and brightened by family 
love, here he depicts labor glorified by faith. 

In the som”erness which marks so much of Millet’s work 
he would not deny the lighter beauties of Nature. ‘‘ Some 
tell me that | deny the charms of the country.’’ he writes. 
**t find much more than charms, | find infinite glories’’; but 
the ‘cry of the ground” overpowered in his ear the song of 
birds. 

“My critics are men of taste and education, but I cannot put 
myself in tieir shoes; and as I have nevcr seen anything but 
fleids since | was born. I try to say as best [ean what I saw and 
feit when | was at work. Those who want to do better have, 
I'm sure, full chance.” 

It is Millet’s own classification which places him in the 
peasant rank, In education and in taste he was no longer 
@ peasant; nor can the artist of today justify himself by 
his example when he depends solely on his artistic tempera- 
ment and his impressions without broadening and deepen- 
ing them by study of Nature, of books, aud of the work of 
the masters. There are young men by the scores now study- 
ing in Parisian studios, there are young women passing 
their pitiful little year or two at Julian's, who cannot speak 
their own tongue correctly, who read nothing, study noth- 
ing but ‘‘ technique,”’ who, it may be, visit the Luxembourg 
occasionally for some technical information, but have 
scarcely set foot within the Louvre. ‘‘ There is no good in 
going there,” I have heard them say. Let Millet answer 
them as he describes his first year of study in Paris: 

*l mounted the great stairway with a beating heart. I had 
attained one great object of my life. I had augured correctly as 
to what [should see, [t seemed to me that I was in a world of 
friends. in a tamily where ull that I beheld was the reality of 
my dreams. For a mouth the masters were my only occupation 
duiriazgthe day. I observed them all, devoured them, analyzed 
them, and rerurned to them ceaselessly. The early ones drew 
me by their admirabie expression of gertleness, holiness and 
fervor, the great Italians by their knowledge and tneir charm 
of composition. Sometimes the arrowsof St. Sebastian seemed 
to go througn me when I lonked at Mantegna‘s martyrs. (Our 
young students sneer at ‘the pincusbion’ when they look at the 
St. Sebastian.) Those masters are magnetic. They give you 
joys and sorrows which trouble them; they are incomparable. 
But when [ saw adrawing of Michael Angelo—a man in aswoon 
—that was another tning. ... [saw that he who had done that 
was capable with asingle figure to personify the good or evil 
of ail humanity. It was Michael Angelo—that says all. . . . 
The Louvre had bewitched me. I went back and was consoled. 
Fra Angelico filled me with visions,and when I returned at 
night to my miserable lodging I did not want to think of any- 
thing but tos. geatle masters who made beings so fervent that 
they are beautiful, and so nobly beautiful that they are good.” 

Is this what the young students of to day think of after 
their evenings at the café-—or do they spend whole days 
before a picture of Giorgione or read for weeks that they 
may be able to pass an examination in the history and lives 
of the great painters? Can they translate their Vulgate 
anc their Virgil as could he whose readings into French of 
the Bible and the Georgics were a literary treat to his 
friends? What have they read in place of the Lives of the 
Saints, the Confessions of St. Augustine, St. Francis of 
Sales, St. Jerome, Rossuet, Fénélon, Virgil and the Bible 
which he knew when yet a boy, or of Homer and Keranger, 
Shakespeare and Walter =cott, Byron, Cooper, Faust, Ger 
man Ballads an’ Victor Hugo, which he devoured at Uher- 
bourg before ever setting his foot in Paris. Theocritus and 
Burns and |ante were studies of his manhood. How tan 
our students become great painters, no matter how brilliant 
their technique, so long as they are content to be ignorant 
men and women? 

Once more let us look to our painter for a lesson. He 
stands, in middle life, before the priest who has been the 
teacher ot his boyhood. 1 he father speaks: 

“*Aad tne Bile, Francois, have you forgotten it? And the 
Psalms, do you ever read them?’ 


*"Paey are mv breviary,’ said Millet, ‘I get from there all 
that I do.’ 


* * You used to love Virgil.’ 

** I love him still.’ 

“*Itis well. | am content. Where 1 sowed, good grain has 
grown, ard you will reap the harvest. my son.’” 

Good grain, indeed, grew. In parlance other than that of 
the studio it might be called “ Christian grace,” for to faith 
in man and God he added virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and those are graces which maxe the artist no less than the 
peasant to abound to all good work. 

NeWARE, N. J. 


> 


THE KLYTIA OF JOHANNES BENK. 


THERE is on exhibition at the Schaus Art Galleries in this 
city a replica of the * Klytia,’’ by Johannes Benk, a beauti- 
ful statue in marble and bronze. benk is an Austrian, and 
one of the ablest of the younger sculptors of Rurope. Among 
his other works are the eight statues in the main porch of 
the Votive Church in Vienna, his “ Austria,” the colossal 
group of the “ lhree Arts,’ his “‘ Cassaudra,” his design for 
Maria Theresa’s Monument, and his “ Four Victories.”’ 








Klytia is represented by aslenderly draped maiden, hold- 
ing the bronze stems of two sunflower plants, which rise and 
blossom over her head with electric lights. We are told 
that the verdict pronounced in the rotunda of the Vienna 
Jubilee Exposition, on the opening day, by the Fmperor of 
Austria: “‘ Benk’s ‘Klytia’ is the pearl of the ExhiBition,’’ 
was acquiesced in by the public with singular unanimity. 
This superb statue in marble and bronze was constantly 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers, and many distinguished 
visitors went so far in their enthusiasm as to pay their re- 
spects to the lovely nymph on arriving and leaving, just as 
guests do to the lady of the house. 

Even among the masses her name became a household 
word. Nor were the provincials themselves beyond the 
sphere of her attraction, as shown by the fact that they 
brought with them from home the very judicious advice not 
to delay visiting ‘‘ the electric fairy in the red plush niche” 
a moment longer than necessary. 

The name of Klytia passed from mouth to mouth. Still, 
but few knew anything very detinite touching the identity 
of the fair one commemorated, whose legendary status is 
known chiefly to students familiar with the history of clas- 
sic Olympus 

The story of the lovely Klytia, as related by Ovid, repre- 
sents the hapless maiden as deeply enamored of the Sun 
(Phoebus), who returns her love, and pays her daily visits. 
Aphrodite, angered at Phoebus for having betrayed her par- 
tiality for Mars to the. other denizens of Olympus, commis 
sious Eros to wound him with a fresh arrow. It is done. 
Phoebus sees Leukothoé All the nymphs who formerly 
charmed him are forgotten. Despite her unselfish love, 
Klytia too is forsaken. Jealousy and envy prompt her to 
disclose her favored rival's secret liaison to the latter’s 
father. He, irritated at the discovery, buries her alive not- 
withstanding her entreaties and her prayers to Phosbus for 
help. The God of Day looks down upon her grave with 
glowing eye, but cannot restore his beloved to life. He 
pours out upon the grave nectar from Olympus, and forth 
springs into blossom the incense plant. Klytia, however, is 
utterly forgotten, and her heart is blighted at the loss of her 
beloved. Day and night she sits disconsolate, her hair dis- 
heveled, and her only sustenance being the dew. Gazing 
thus incessantly on Phoebus, she is at last transformed into 
a blue flower, the Helianthus. * Still, even thus metamor- 
phosed, she ever bends her eyes toward Phoebus, the light of 
her life. 

Benk, having been commissioned to adorn the Imperial 
couloir of the new Hofburg Theater at Vienna with a statue 
typical of the love of light, selected as his subject Klytia, 
the heroine of the foregoing classic legend. Phoebus is alle- 
gorically represented by the electrically illuminated sun- 
flowers on which Klytia gazes with tender yearning. 

This artistic piece of work, seemingly as near perfect as 
human hands could make it—now on free exhibition—is 
sure to attract thousands tothe Schaus Galleries during 
the holiday season. 








Sanitary. 
WATER CONDUITS, TYPHOID FEVER AND 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


THESE were among the subjects of papers and discussions 
which were considered at the sanitary meeting referred to in 
our last article. In our care of the sources of water supply 
we too often forget that there is often deterioration of water 
in the reservoir and in the conduits in which it is conveyed 
to dwellings. Besides the fact that reservoirs often become 
contaminated by reason of organic materials that find their 
way into them and lodge at the bottom, there is also a 
pressing out of the air inthe water where it is retained 
comparatively stagnant to a considerable depth. Such 
water often undergoes deterioration, and is helped by the 
infusion of compressed oxygen. There are also various 
plants which sometimes grow in reservoirs when the water 
is slightly changed in its quality. These may cause un- 
pleasant taste and odor. It is now common to cover reser- 
voirs in order to protect them from the direct rays of the 
sun andfrom impurities. Besides all this, water-pipes are 
subject to corrosion and to various forms of minute plant 
life. This latter is especia'ly the case where the supply is 
intermittent. The lack of air in pipes is also a source of 
e il. As water is introduced into houses mostly through 
lead pipes, there is also some transfer of lead to the water in 
many instances. Ithas been found quite difficult to deter 
mine under what circumstances this takes place. Some of the 
purest waters are liable to this contamination, yet the actual 
occurrence of the evil is often overstated. Pipes that stand 
empty seem especially prone tosome change. It is claimed 
that if water contains silica this transfer will not take place. 
lin lined pipes were for a time used, but a voltaic action 
between the metals saowed them to be more objectionable 
than lead pipes. itis wise in all public water supplies to 
have occasional house examinations of water with reterence 
to this point. It is much more eommon for the water from 
soda fountains and from beer fountains to be thus contami- 
nated. These and other facts were brought out by Dr. Wm. 
K. Newton, Engineer Ward, Dr. E. M. Hunt and others in 
the discussion. 

‘Lhe relation of water supply to typhoid fever was ably pre- 
sented by Professor I)ixon of the University of Pennsylvania. 
While recognizing water as a conveyancer of the disease, he 
contended that too little account was made of the ground 
leakage from sewers and of soil contamination from other 
sources. Some culture experiments recently made by him 
seem to demonstrate as a probable fact, that the vitality of 
the s» pposed typhoid bacillus is such that it does not survive 
over four days. The question of its vitality, however, de- 
pends so much upon the pabulum furnished and upon the 
locality or en: ironment of the germ, that we must not come 
to conclusions hastily. It is at least recognized that typhoid 
fever is a manufactured disease and ought not to exist to 
any considerate extent where there is effective sanitary ad- 
ministration, 
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, It therefore should receive the most thorough attention of 
all sanitarians, since so many of the strongest and most 
promising lives are sacrificed thereto. We are co 
knowing of cases in which those who go to summer resort, 
return to their homes and are soon stricken down either be. 
cause of accumulated nuisances at their place of so 
because the house of their home has during their absence 
become permeated with foul air. 

Professor Dixon also offered a valuable paper on the sub. 
ject of Tuberculosis. He does not as yet accept the view 
that all milk and all meat from tuberculous animals ig 
dangerous, but regards it as only prudent to be thus in 
acute cases of disease, or when the udder has tuberculous 
deposit. 

Asto the bacillus tuberculosis in its relation to the ori. 
gin of consumption, he was equally conservative. He does 
not ignore, as do Dr. Cornet and others, the relations of he. 
redity to the disease and the influence of various surround. 
ing conditions. Nor does he seem prepared to assert that it 
is impossible for any person to have phthisis unless he has 
actually inhaled a bacillus which has once been in a dig. 
eased lung of another person. Even where such transfer 
takes place, it seems more likely to be owing to contact with 
an abraded surtace. Professor Dixson has recently been 
conducting a large number of culture experiments with 
the special view of finding out whether this microphyte can- 
not be so changed by culture as that it may lose its specific 
virulence, and so be used for inoculation or vaccination, and 
thus prevent the more grave disease. 

Every meeting of any prominent sanitary or medical as- 
sociation shows what great activity of thought and experi- 
ment now obtain in this department of study. Times of 
minute knowledge and times of hypotheses are generally 
fruitful of real result, but they are also times of vagrant 
speculation. 

Many an observation accords precisely with the precon- 
ceived view ofits author. The microscope, the eye of the 
practitioner and the imagination of the writer are not 
always in full accord, nor is it easy to discern what is real 
and what is fictitious. We are glad when conservative men 
are willing to state what they have seen and then to hold 
their observations and experiments ready for repeated tests, 
Such do not feel called upon at once to explain their facts by 
atheory. Just now a new bacillus tuberculosis has been 
discovered. Two or three different bacilli are claiming to 
cause typhoid fever; diphtheria and erysipelas are claiming 
a common germ, while Crookshank, of the London Univer. 
sity, is showing that much of what we call specific result is 
due to the common streptococcus of putrefaction. 

There are some fixed stars in this great galaxy of microbe 
dust, but let us know that much is still nebulous and awaits 
the test of experiment, knowledge and time 


School and College. 


.... Superintendent Porter, of the Eleventh Census, sends 
us the following announcement of interest to educators; — 


“This offize desires to secure the best results possible regard- 
ing the schools of the country with a few salient inquiries. 

“ James H. Biodzett, A.M., of Rockford, Illinois, a gentleman 
of long experience in educational work and in public affairs, 
has been appointed a special agent for the collection of statis- 
tics of education for the United States. 

*Public schools are so related to systems of public record 
that their statistics are obtainable threugh establisned meth- 
ods. Incorporated private schools have a piace in public ree- 
ords. Parochial schools generally render stated reporis to some 
ec ntrolling body. Unincorporated private schools torm a con- 
siderable ele ment of u32fulness nitherto anmeasured. It is de- 
s ‘rable to gather reports of the number of teachers and ptpils 
in such schools, withoat troubling them for the financial state- 
ments that schoolssupported by public funds owe to the tax- 
payers. 

“The enumerators of population will report each person who 
has attended school withia the year. and whether at a public or 
ata pcivate school, and. for all persons ten years of age and 
over, thos3 who can read aad write. This will be more than has 
been done heratof re. Other educational statistics must be 
reached by difsr2at m2thod3, in which every one interested 
may render some aid. : 

* A.y lists ot private schools. no matter how brief. or names 
of single schools. no matter how hum le, open in any part of 
the pr2seat szn9»l year. wita ths adiress of the principal 
teacher of each, will be of assistance to this office.” 


..The Tniversity of Dorpat, established long before the 
German Baltic provinces came into Russian control, and 
now the special object of the Russification tendencies of the 
St. Petersburg Government, has an attendance of 1,690, dis- 
tributed as follows: theological department, 250; law depart- 
ment, 192; medical department, 835; historico-philogical, 
192; physico-mathematical, 171. The law department is t# 


become entirely Russian, the (sovernment having a pointed 
two new professors at a salary considerably higher than 
that of their colleagues using the German language. 


....The total number of students at the University of 
Vienna during the last summer semestre was 5,448, or about 
200 less than the preceding term. The medical department, 
usually considered one of the very best in the world, had 
2,550 enrolled, 153 fewer than the term before. ‘J he law fac 
ulty had 2,015 hearers, the philosophical 642, and the theo- 
logical 241, 

....The Volksraad, or Public Council of the Republic of 
Transvaal, South Africa, has determined to establish a ual 
versity at Pretoria, the capital of the country. The official 


lan being Dutch, the teachers are to be calle ae 
Holland, whither the Cultus Minister Uutoit has gone 


this purpose. 
....The Russians have determined to establish a six-clas 
school of a higher grade in Jerusalem. A commission 8P 


inted by the Fducational Department has gone tO the 
Froly City to inaugurate the new work. ‘ihe total costs 
will be borne by the government. 

















... The Woman's College in Raltimore is steadily expanding. ae 








On College Day, December 10th, Bennett Hall of Pt 
Training is to be inaugura' On -the same occall 
Goucher Hall, Bennett Hall and the yet unnamed 

Hall will be open for inspection. 
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Personalities. 


AT the recent meeting ‘of the Presbytery of Chicka- 
‘saw the sermon was preached by a full-blooded Kiowa 
Indiww, Joshua Given: In his discourse he gave this per- 
sonal testimony: 


“ My grandfather was a heathen and a scalper; my father was 
aheatien and a svalper, and | might have been a heathen and 
ascalper.. Just before I was taken to Carlisle, Penn., to school, 
ten years ago, wasaheathen. Just before I started, I sacri- 
ficed a horse to our idol god, made with men’s hands. After I 
had learned to read. one day I went to the desk and opened the 
Bible and read, * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.’ I did not know what it meant. I went to my teacher. 
She said that she did not know. She was not a Christian. I then 
went to the United States officer. He said that he did not know: 
he was not a Christian. Tnen { went tomy pastor. He explained 
ittome. [ then gave all to the Lord Jesus Christ, and I was no 
more a heathen, but a Christian.” 








....Paul Du Chaillu is often said to have discovered the 
gorilla, and such a statement appeared in this column 
not ong ago; but we are reminded by the Rev, Thomas L. 
Cole, of Portland, Orezon, that Du Chaillu did not sail 
from N-w York on his first visit to Africa until 1855, and 
his book wvs not published until 1861. In 1847 the Rev. 
Thomas 8S. Savage, D.D.,a missionary of the Episcopal 
Churcb to West Africa, discovered the gorilla and gave it 
that name. Full credit for this discovery is given to *‘that 
eminently trustworthy observer, Dr. Savage” in Huxley’s 
‘*Evidence as to Man’s Place and Nature’’ together with 


- references and quotations through the first chapter of the 


book. Certainly the honor of this important discovery 
should be given to the man to whom it is due. 


....Mr. John Addison Porter,who has secured Mr. Sperry’s 
interest in The Harttord Post, and now controls it, is from 
Pomfret, Conn. Heis an enthusiastic Yale man, having 
been the candidate of many friends as a member of the cor- 
poration of the University. Heisa practiced editor anda 
man of unusual ability and energy, and is sure to make the 
paper a power in the counsels of the Republican Party of 
Connecticut. 


....Miss Jeannette Gilder, of The Critic,and Miss Mor- 
gan, cattle market reporter for several papers, are said to be 
the tallest women in New York journalism. Miss Morgan 
stands six feet high. She belongs to a fine old Trish family, 
and came to this country owing to reverses. In the cattle- 
market and in newspaper offices, she is said to be treated 
with a respect bordering upon awe. 


....Mr. P. T. Barnum has been admitted to the highest 
circles in England. A dinner was given to him in London 
which lords and many notable personages attended. At the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner Barnum was cheered more than the 
Lord Mayor himself. His “greatest show on earth” was 
opened in London, recently, with an attendance the first 
night of twenty thousand persons. 








Pebbies. 


AcAT has nine lives and occasionally a kit-ten.— Puck. 





...eWhen money talks, of course it talks cents. —Balti- 
more American. 


-..-The hymeneal altar is often the step which leads to 
altercation.—..xchange. 


----The difference between a ship and its passengers is 
that one heaves in sight; the other is more particular. 


....Gazzam: “ Here’s a very improbable story from Phil- 
adelphia.” Larkin: ‘“ What is it?” Gazzam: “That a 
man is running for office there.”’— Life. 


--..-Abdicating the throne. Mrs. Upton Flatte; ‘‘ Why 
do you cry, cook ?” Bridget (about to be married): “ It’s 
mesilf that 11 soon be no betther off than the rest of yez.””— 
Puck. 


-...-And now we are informed that the cheese factories in 
Western New York are to form atrust. This doesn’t seem 
to be just the cheese, and we hope it has not a curd.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


-».-The report that Mr. Cleveland got up and gave his 
seat in a crowded elevated railroad car to a shop-girl the 
other day need excite no surprise. Mr. Cleveland is a very 
polite man. One day last spring he got up and gave his seat 
at Washington to an elderly gentleman from Indiana.— 
Chicago News. 


-»-.LOVE’S TRAVELS: 
Love will go where it is sent; 
At least, so say the scholars. 
But often love, I fear, is bent 
On going where "tis dollars. 
—Boston Trenscript. 


-+«»A little American boy, who has a German governess, 
committed to memory, at her request, a German evening 
Prayer. When he went to bed at night he folded his hands 
and repeated the prayer. adding after the ‘“‘ Amen,” ina 
reverential tone. the explanatory words, ‘‘ Ds ist Deutsch, 
Weber Gott.”—Christian Register. 


--.- The highest degree to which woman is eligible is con- 
ferred by the school of life—MA.—Puck. 


-++sA FAIR ATHLETE. 


She could swing a six-pound dumb-bell, 
She cou!d fence and she could box; 
She could row upon the river, 
she could clamber ’mong the rocks; 
She could do some heavy bowling, 
And play tennis all day long; 
But she couldn't help her mother, 
*Cause she wasn’t very strong. 
- Puch 
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Music. 


. F 

It is not probable that the generation of opera-goers that 
is a decade past the attainment of its majority can recall 
a representation of “Don Giovanni’’ more decidedly in 
accordance with the minor spirit of Mozart's work, or with 
some of Mozart’s deepest intentions clearer in it than that 
which the present company of German singers at the Met- 
ropolitan united together, in almost its fall strength, to 
effect last week on Wednesday. It seems a little like a 
paradox to say, in almost the same breath, what is 
equally true, that the ‘opera received a fiulty and 
disappointing performance, in which, during almost 
every movement of each scene, the limitations, vo- 
cal and dramatic, of every singer on the stage were 
unmistakably evident—often pairfullyso. It seems hard 
that disappointment was the chief result of much earnest 
and intelligent Jabor. But in so recording the evening 
one merely sets down the truth—that Mozart’s iveffable 
music is up such a wonderful fiight of stairs that few Ital- 
ian star singers, and no company cf German singers, can 
now attain to him vocally; and that what migh: be called 
a perfect performance of *‘Don Giovanni’ as to the 
purely vocal side of the amazing score, belongs to the past 
and has gone from us like the glory of a dream. Wecan- 
not look for a satisfactory one from Italian artists, even if 
we could bring to it an almost ideal Italian company of 
contemporaries, with its members picked out here and 
there, as the memory of the reader may suggest. There 
are elements in ** Don Giovanni” too German for mere Ital- 
ian singing to satisfy. Just so its Italianism and lyric 
quality is set at naught by the imperfect voices and 
art of German singers. The performance of the 
opera at the Metropolitan last week was probably the very 
best practicable from any German company to be named 
In Berlin and Munich, for mstance, a much less artistic 
one, especially as to the smaller 16les, is accepted with 
great applause and many complimentary notices. It de- 
served great praise; and yet how unjust to Mozertit nec 
essarily was! Tbe cast wus as foliows: Mr. Reichmann as 
Don Giovanni, Mr Kalisch, Don Ottavio, Mr. Fischer, 
Leporello, Mr. Behrens, Don Pidro, Mr. Schlomann, Ma- 
zetto, Mrs, Lehmann Kalisch, Donna Anna, Mrs. Sontag. 
Uhl, Donna Elvira, Miss Frank, Zeriina. Of these Mrs, 
Lehmann-Kalisch was the mt satisfactory, brineing to 
her part a presence, a voice aud trainjpg, and insight into 
Mozart’s music, of which we expected much and received a 
grest deal. But on the other hand Mme. Lehmann-Kalisch 
is becoming less and Jess a sweet or sympathetic sinxer, 
and what is a Donna Anna lacking these qualities and 
wholly past youth? Mr. Kalisch came next, singing in 
tune and well and acting not at ail. Mr. Reich- 
mann is pbysically unsuited to his réle, and it was 
hard te tell whether he looked or sang it less acceptably. 
Mrs. Sontag-Unl was quite unable to do justice to Elvira, 
tho she is an agreeable snd capable and intelligent singer. 
Mr. Fischer’s Leporello was commonplace, elumsy anc de- 
void of humor. Mr. Behrens sang 7'he Commander for 
the most part admirably, and the stage manager was more 
responsible for his unimpressiveness than he was. Miss 
Frank’s Zerlina was acceptable, as to singing (she hada 
very pleasant voice and will be a useful member of the 
company), but little grace or coquetry appeared in her 
acting. Mr. Schlomann as Masetto was all out of his 
proper element, whatever it be, as to voice, looks, stage- 
behavior and attire. 

So much for the sipgers. Not one satisfied ears or eyes 
or mind. And yet, with all this true, Wednesday’s perform- 
ance of Mozart’s opera sbowed a seriousness of feeling for 
the work, a sincerity and a nobleness, that the palmiest 
days of the Academy or of Mr. Abbey presented not. The 
orchestra, too. was magnificent. There bas been nothing 
to nearly approach such an interpretation of it, instru- 
mentally, heard in New York, in lialian ur avy otber past 
seasons. The chorus, too, was in capital form. All the 
concerted music calling for their he)p was securely, often 
nobly, dealt with. The ‘irst finale particularly was splen- 
didly sung. The scenery and most of the costumes had 
neither newpess nor beauty, and often not the slightest 
relation to Spain or any given time or place, and the last 
scene. especially, produced a stage «ffect that was a riddle 
and a travesty and for which we should be glad to hear of 
any sufficient precedent. It is true that Mozart’s music is 
a crucible to test the lyric powers of any given company 
of singers; but the libretto of his masterpiece ought not to 


tax the rescurces of the property-room or scenes in steck 
to the extent that they -eemed to tne other night, when 
everything was a kind of chaos of architeeture, costumes 
and appoiut ments. 

The Pnitbarmonic Society’s second concert was epjoya- 
ble, but not remarkable for mterest. The prelude to Wag- 
ner’s * Mastersingers,’’ Mendeissohn’s pretty ** Melusine”’ 
Overture, the bass scena from Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” 
‘Wo berg’ ich mich,” two Schubert songs, aud the last 
named com r’s very beautiful bat indisputably prolix 
Sympnony in C Major, No 9 (ur No 10, 1f one preters a Lon- 
don usage)—such was the program. Mr. Emil Fischer was 
the soloist. Neither the rehearsal nor the concert found 
bim in bis usual trueness or power of yoice. The Schubert 
Symphony monopolized attention apd time natnrally: and 
is never unwelcome, tho it must be contessed that one is 
apt to find its ** heaven joug ’’ sweetness monotonous, and 
comes to save up bis interest for that stirriog final move- 
ment where it reaches its, by far the most inspiring bight. 
But if it is quite evideut tnat nobody but Scouoert contd 
have written the C Major Sympnopny, it is also — clear 
that nobody but Scouvert, come to life agai, could con- 
dense it and deprive it of its redundeacies witnout our be- 
mg eevere lusers. 


...e-Mr. Walter Damrosch has begun his series of lectures 
on Wagner’s Nibelungeno Triology, the dates being the af- 
ternoons of December 9:h, 16ch, 23d and 30th, and January 
6th, 13th, 20th and 27th, at three o’clock, at the Berkely 
Lyceum, in West Forty-fourto Street. Toe announcmeot 
of the approacoing conceris of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the new director, Mr Nisisch, nave duly ap- 
peared, and tne first of the series of concerts is set for next 
week. The curiosity of the connoisseurs bas seldum been 
stirred up more actively from a similar cause, and & 
highly successful group of entertainments is probable. 














—— 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


On December 4th the President sent to the Senate 
the name of Judge David J. Brewer, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Stanley Mat- 
thews. It is said that the President had made up 
his mind about a month ago to appoint Mr, Brewer, and 
only waited for the assembling of Cougress to send in his 
name. Up to that time there were a number of candidates 
in the ficld, but there were really only three names be- 
tween which the President is said to have hesitated. One 
was that of Judge Brewer, and the others were those of 
Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, and Judge Brown, of Michi- 
gan, at preseht a District Judge of the United Scates. The 
appoiotment of Judge Brewer was largely due to the rec- 
ommendation of Senators [Iogalis aod Piumb and the 
members of the Kansas delegation in the House 
ot Representatives. Judge Brewer was born in 
Smyrna, Asia Minor, June 20th, 1837, his parents beiog at 
the time missionaries to the Tutks. He is a vephew of 
Justice Stephen J. Field, his mother being a member of the 
famous Field family. His parents returned to the U: ited 
States during his infancy and settled in Connecticut, 
where young Brewer was educated in the schools of Hart- 
ford, East Hampton, Middletown and New Haven. He 
entered Wesleyan Univeisity at Middletown in 1851, and at 
the elose of his Junior year went to Yale, where he was 
graduated in 1856. He passed one year in the law office of 
his uncle, David Dudley Field, in New York City, avd then 
entered the Law School at Albany, graduating in 1858, In 
the fall of that year he went Wet. and in 1859 settled in 
Leavenworth and began the practice of law. In 1861 he 
was appointed a United States Commissioner; in 1862 was 
elected Judge of the Probate and Crimival Courts in 
Leavenworth County; in 1864 was elected District Judge 
of the First Judicial District; in 1865 was President of the 
City Board of Education of Leavenwortb; in 1866, ’7-’8, was 
superintendent of the Leavenworth schools, acd in the 
latter year was elected Prosecuting-Attorney for lLeaven- 
worth County. In 1870 he was elected Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Kansas for the term of six years, and 
was re-elected in 1876 and again in 1882. In 1884 he 1¢- 
signed from the State bench to accept the appointment of 
United States Circuit Judge for the Kighth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, tendered him by President Arthur, which office he 
still holds. 


...Congress is not yet quite ready for active work,Speak- 
er Reed not having announced the committees. Bli!s, how- 
ever, are being introduced in great numbers in both houses. 
More than 500 bills were introduced in the Senate in ove 
day alone. Many of the bills were simply re-introduced 
from lest session. For instance, Senator Sherman offered 
bis bi!l on Trusts, and his other well-known measure to 
regulate the election of Representatives to Congress, Sen- 
ater Chandler introduced his Elections bill again, and 
Senator Spooner also presented two measures on the same 
subject. Senator George, of Mississippi, had a bill on 
Trusts, which he offered early in the session. Senator 
Mitchell presented, among other measues, one to admit 
Idaho asa State. Senator Vance, of North Carolina, has 
introduced a bill to repeal the Civil Service Law and Sena- 
tor Paddock, of Nebraska, has offered one to remove the 
Railway Mail Service from under the provisions of the 
law. Senator Vance says that two years ago his bill re- 
ceived tour votes; last year it received eleven; this year he 
expecte a still larger number. Senator [ngel's bas irtro- 
duced a bill providing for a World’s Fair ia 1892. It cal's 
for an appropriation of $8,000 000, and for the appoiotm: nt 
of a Commission of two irom eich State, one of exch party 
who shall select the site, and make ready for the Fair. 


....Edward Silcott, cashier of the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House of Representatives, fled last week, carrying off 
$72,000 of the funds intrus‘ted to bis care. Silcott was a 
trusted employé who was appointed by Sergeant at Arms 
Leedom when that gentleman assumed office six years ago. 


He had good business qualifications, and sooa possessed 
himself of the unlimited confidence of his supesior. On 
Saturday of the previous week be notified Mr. L-edom 
that he was going to New York and would te back sunday 
night. A message was received from bim dated New York, 
Monday morning, saying that be bad been de:ained, but 
would return that night. He is supposed to bave goue to 
Canada. He had boudsmen. So bas Mr. Leedom. The 
Congressmen will baveto wait a while for their November 
salaries. A congressional investigation is being made. 


FOREIGN. 


Dom Pedro, ex Emperor of Brazil, has been interviewed 
in Lisbon, by a corresoondeat of tae World of this city. 
The Emperor is reported as saying: 

** My visit to the United States made a dee” impression on my 
mind. WhatIsaw there convinced me beyond doubt of the 
value, the superiority, of a free government. Notwithstanding 
recent events in Bralil I still adhere strongly to this opinion; 
but I fear the people of Brazil have not yet reached the stage of 
development which enables nations to derive tull and free profit 
from free institutions. Time alone will tell, but I firmly be- 
lieve it will prove the correctness of my views. 

“1 will not venture now to pass judgment on the effects of the 
revolution. Let the people of Brazi] and his-ory judge of it. 
You know { was never opposed to liberal measures. | a: ways 
encouraged them; but [ was above ail anxious tnet my people 
should progress graaually tili they reacbed the point which 
wou!'d enable tnem to onoae absolute:y free institutions with 

reat advantage to themselves. That time bas not come yet. 
ow atl is in the hands of Goa. 

“T much fear that there are exaggerated political ambitions 
dommant in Brazil which will surely bring m.sfor*unes on the 
country. Boih che English and the An-ricau peop'e had gen- 
erations ot experience which capnot be improvised amony an 
impertectiy educated nation like Brazil, whose peuple possess 
more imagination than common sense 1n politicu! ma.ters. | 
don’t think the Brazilan peopie bave reached an)tLing like 
the stage of civilization required to nt them tor absolutely free 
government. [tis absurd to draw any avalogy between them 
and the people of the United states. The present t’rovisional 
Government is at best an experimeat which will probably result 
in disappointment. 

** Oo you mean to go back to Brazil?” 

“Yes, if the Brazilian people call me I vill = back. 
Way at? I never authorized anybody to say 1 w not go 
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THE PRESIDEN T’S MESSAGE. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON'S first message is just what we 
expected it would be, a clear, coraprehensive statement 
of the affairs of the nation accompanied with recom- 
mendations characterized by practical common sense. 
There is no strained or stilted rhetoric in it, no effort 
at fine phrasing, no attempt at brilliancy. The good 
taste of the President would prevent anything of that 
kind, A presidential message is not a popular address, 
but a communication to Congress reciting the important 
events of the year and directing attention to subjects 
upon which legislation is needed. The President has 
kept this distinction in view, and has given us a docu- 
ment of historical value, as well as of great practical 
concern to the whole country. 

Not since the epoch of the Civil War, perhaps, has a 
single presidential message embraced a wider range of 
subjects. A carsful reading of it is apt to create the 
impression that what we had regarded as a quiet, un- 
eventful year has been almost an annus mirabilis. 

The message tells us first of our foreign relations, how 
satisfactory they are, and how the few questions pend- 
ing are in process of adjustment; how significant is the 
international American Congress now in session at 
Washington, and how promising of larger commercial 
transactions and a more stable peace; how an interna- 
tional marine conference has also been in session in 
Washington, devising better regulations for the safety of 
vessels at sea; how all the States of the Anierican sys- 
tem now maintain diplomatic representatives at our 
Capital; how the failure of the treaty with China affects 
our interests; how the Samoan question was settled with 
honor to us and satisfaction to the Samoans; how the 
Canada fisheries dispute is in process of adjustment; 
how special questions have arisen in our relations with 
the West Indies, Peru, Portugal, Nicaragua, France, 
Germany and other nations; and how we are interested 
in the Nicaragua Canal, in the International Congress 
for the suppression of the slave trade, in the revolution 
in Brazil, and in the treatment in various countries of 
our naturalized citizens. 





The message tells us, secondly, of our affairs at home. 


perous year in general has been particularly prosperous 
in the Government finances, the receipts being over 
$387,000,000 and the ordinary expenditures less than 
$282,000,000; that a’surplus of nearly $44,000,000 is the 
result of the year’s operations, menacing business in- 
terests and involving an unnecessary burden on the peo- 
ple; that the loaning of the public money to the banks 
without interest is a dangerous expedient; that the 
tariff requires revision both as respects its administra- 
tive system and its schedules ; that the internal revenue 
receipts can properly be cut down by abolishing the tax 
. on tobacco and on spirits used in the arts; that the cir- 
culation of national bank-notes has decreased during 
the year by nearly $38,000,000 ; that the continued com- 
pulsory coinage of $2,000,000 of silver monthly has de- 
creased the silver coin in circulation and added to the 
bulk lying in the Treasury vaults ; that the Chinese Ex- 
clusion act is difficult of enforcement on the Northwest- 
ern frontier ; that a proclamation concerning the killing 
of seals was issued in March ; that our coast defenses are 
exceedingly defective; that the assault on Justice Field 
suggests the necessity of legislation for the protection of 
Federal officers; that new courts are necessary and an in- 
crease of the salaries of judges to a minimum of $5,000; 
that Trusts require remedial legislation; that an inter- 
national copyright law ought to be adopted; that our 
naturalization laws should be amended, and a national 
bankrupt law passed; that the Post-office department 
needs increased facilities; that the Navy should be en- 
larged as suggested by Secretary Tracy; that progress 
is being made in educating the Indians; that commis- 
sions have been negotiating with the Indians for the 
cession of certain lands; that the district of Oklahoma 
has been opened and settled; that Alaska needs some 
organized form of government; that a large acreage of 
agricultural lands has been settled; that additional 
pension legislation is desirable; that four new States 
were admitted to the Union; that railroad men engaged 
on interstate lines should be provided by legislation with 
better protection of life and limb; that the Department 
of Agriculture is proving its usefulness and is in 
need of larger appropriations; that the Weather Service 
should be transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture; that the Civil Service Commission is doing 
good work, but has an inadequate clerical force; that 
the subject of the World’s Fair will be presented to Con- 
gress; that the District of Columbia requires legis- 
lation in certain lines; that national aid to educa- 
tion is called for; that the Negroes are oppressed and de- 
prived of their civil and political rights in many locali- 
ties; and that our merchant marine has reached a con- 
dition of shameful inferiority, Who would have im- 
agited hat the year was so crowded with events? 

Thts gives in the briefest possible words an indication 
of the scope of the message; but does not show the 
course of some very important discussions, nor the char- 
acter of many of the recommendations. 

We can only discuss here some of the more salient 
points of the message, such as the Tariff, the Surplus, 
Silver Coinage, and the Chinese, Pension, Civil Service 
and Subsidy questions, 

The President recognizes the danger of having a large 
surplus in the Treasury and proposes to lessen it on the 
lines laid down in the National Republican Platform. 
He would revise the Tariff by extending the free list, 
and by reducing excessive rates, on the basis of amply 
protecting all our own industries and our labor. In such 
revision we must not, he pithily says, ‘* fix our eyes on 
the public Treasury alone,” but keep in mind all our 
productive interests. ‘Tariff revision conducted on this 
principle will be entirely safe and salutary. The Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that the tax may now be safely taken 
off tobacco and aicohol used in the arts strikes us as 
economically wise. 

The President’s views on the Silver question, which 
promises to be the burning question of the first half of 
his Administration, should be considered in connection 
with Secretary Windom’s masterly discussion of the 
subject, and we refer our readers to our financial col- 
umns for a fuller expression of our own views, as well 
as the views of others, than is possible here. Secretary 
Windom’s expedient is certainly the wisest yet offered. 

With the position of the President concerning Chinese 
immigration we have not a grain of sympathy. Our 
record has been consistent in strong opposition to this 
legislation. We denounced it when it was first proposed 
as unnecessary, un-American, and unwise in the last 
degree. Weare sorry to see General Harrison, whose 
utterances in the Senate a few years ago were so admir- 
able, conceding that our ‘‘supreme interests demand 
the exclusion ” of the citizens of a friendly nation. The 
Mongolians are not more objectionable than classes of 
Italians, Hungarians and other nationalities against 
whom there isnohar. Werejoicein the outspoken dis- 
sent of the Chamber of Commerce of this city, who dep- 
recate the course we are pursuing toward China as harm- 
ful to our own interests, both mercantileand missionary, 
in that great Empire. The time is coming when we shall 
recede with a blush of shame from our present narrow, 
demagogical policy, and we would that that time were 
at hand. 





It discusses the financial situation, showing that a pros-' 


—= 
eral views. He comes out clearly in favor, not of g 
service pension, but of a pension to those honorably dig. 
charged soldiers who are or may be disabled from earn- 
ing their livelihood. This would of ecurse add greatly 
to our pension outlay; but we must consider it as a part 
of the enormous obligations the Civil War imposed, 
There is no reason for treating the soldiers of the last war 
with less liberality than those of the previous wars, 

The President renews his pledge to see that the Civyi} 
Service Law is executed with ‘‘ firmness and impartia}- 
ity.” We give larger attention to some of his ohseryg. 
tions and to Secretary Windom’s testimony in another 
article. 

Evidently the President has not been affected either 
by the clamor or the arguments of those opposed to na- 
tional aid to education. He would have the aid cop- 
ferred in such a way as to “‘ stimulate and not supplant 
local taxation for school purposes.” There is no doubt 
that this can be done, and we hope to see the attempt 
made in good earnest at the present session. ° 

The President suggests, as a partial remedy for the 
suppression of the Negro vote in the South, that national 
legislation for the regulation of Congressional elections 
be enlarged without taking these elections entirely from 
local control. He leaves it to Congress to devise a 
scheme which will insure a freer ballot to the Negro in 
these elections, making no suggestions as to the particu 
lars in which amendment is feasible. The Attorney- 
General’s Report is supplementary to the information 
the President gives on the subject. and we are glad to 
learn from it that much has been done in the way of 
trying and punishing those guilty of defrauding the 
Negro of his political rights. It would seem to be a very 
poor apology for a government which cannot protect its 
citizens in their must fundamental rights; and we are 
sorry to see Northern journals which assume to present 
a sound political gospel urging that our Cron 
practically make such a confession. 

The condition of our merchant marine is the last sub- 
ject touched upon in the message. It ought to be among 
the first to engage the attention of Congress. The rec- 
ommendations of the President are that mail subsidies 


provide for a naval reserve, following the example of 
England, assisting, as we understand him, in the con- 
struction of vessels which could, if needed, be converted 
into armed cruisers. We have talked a great deal about 
the shameful condition of our merchant marine. The 
time has now come to stop talking and begin doing. It 
is the settled opinion of our wisest men in mercantile 
life that Government subsidies are a necessity. Let us 
proceed, therefore, as quickly as possible to provide for 
them, and see if we cannot re-establish ourselves in the 
ocean-carrying trade. 
ies 


OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


THE long list of those who have served the United 
States honorably wheu in its diplomatic service cannot 
be excelled by that of any other country. To speak simp- 
ly of those now living and not in active service we need 
only mention such men as George Bancroft, Geo. H. 
Boker. Edwards Pierrepont, James Russell Lowell, 
Generals Sickles, Noyes, Longstreet, Foster, Schenck, 
Wallace, J. Meredith Read and Fairchild; President 
White and President Angell, Professor Phelps, Wayne 
McVeigh, Judge Taft, Judge Bancroft Davis, Don Piatt, 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, S.G. W. Benjamin, Vice-President 





John A. Bingham, Geo. F. Seward, Oscar S. Straus, 
August Belmont, R. B. Roosevelt, W. W. Astor, W. H. 
Trescott, Charles K. Tuckerman, William B. Stillman, 
Judge Stallo, John Hay, Perry Belmont, Carl Schurz, 
John A. Kasson, John Bigelow and John Russell Young. 
Besides these, those now in the service do great credit to 
the country, and many other names which we have 
omitted might be added to swell the very honorable 
list. It is true that inthe years now past we had anum- 
ber of representatives, especially in the consular service, 
who disgraced their country; who were selected because 
they had done party service or because it was desirable 
to get rid of them; but taken as a whole the diplomatic 
service of the country for the last ten or twenty years 
has been highly honorable, and its work has been done a8 
faithfully and intelligently as that of any other nation. 

But there is one great and crying evil which needs to 
becorrected. The fact that ours is a Republic is no rea- 
son why we should be niggardly in the support of our 
officials and of the dignity of our nation. It has long 
been a crying evil that the judiciary of the country is 
not adequately paid, and this is quite as true of the dip- 
lomatic service. This country is one in the family of 
nations; itis one of the richest of the family, there is 
none more powerful, none more honorable. Being in 
the family of nations it should conform to the diplomatic 
decencies of international intercourse. The distin- 
guished diplomatists who have done us the honor to 
write for this number of THE INDEPENDENT have very 
plainly put the facts before the public, and those facts 
must go before Congress. If a State does not honor it- 
self it cannot expect to be honored. If a State does not 
provide for the handsome support of its representatives, 
it must be shamed when they are brought into contact 





On the Pension question the President expresses lib- 
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heartily agree with those of our correspondents who say 
that the rank of our envoys sent to first-class powers 
should be raised to that of Ambassadors. By a definite 
arrangement agreed upon between the powers of the 
‘world, powers of the first rank should be represented by 
Ambassadors in their mutual intercourse, while powers 
of the second rank should give and receive Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. The United States has never sent an 
Ambassador, only Ministers; that is a voluntary putting 
itself in the rank of the second power, which is an un- 
necessary humiliation. Such a representative, is by the 
etiquet of the courts shoved aside whenever an Ambass- 
dor seeks an audience. It may be said that we are Re- 
publican, that we care nothing for forms and ceremo- 
nies and court etiquet, but that is the merest nonsense. 
There is an etiquet of the stable for those who frequent 
stables, an etiquet of the parlor for those who frequent 
parlors, and an etiquet of court for those who frequent 
courts. And that etiquet should be observed. 

It is perfectly well known and has long been confessed 
that the exigencies of our diplomatic service require that 
no man should be sent as Minister who has not a private 
‘fortune of his own. He cannot, out of bis salary, hire 
acomfortable residence and give and receive those en- 
tertainments which his position requires. A formal 
official call upon a Minister of Foreign Affairs does not 
provide the opportunity for attending to business in the 
best way which often comes after entertaining that 
Minister at one’s table. Other nations provide comfort- 
ably for the honorable support of their diplomatic 
agents, provide sufficient that they may entertain prop- 
erly, and that they may honor their position and 
through their social relations be more useful to their 
country. We heartily indorse thesuggestion made that 
if the salary of our ministers and consuls is not ‘in- 
creased, at least provision should be made for official 
residences s0 that they may not be compelled to take 
rooms in a hotel or a lodging-house. 

All this assumes that the diplomatic service is neces- 
sary. This matter, we think, allows of no question. It 
is nothing less than fatuous nonsense to propose the 
carrying on of our diplomatic service through commer- 
cial repretentatives, or by the telegraph. A single quiet 
talk between a United States Minister and the head of a 
foreign office may avert war or prevent mutual misun- 
derstandings, bickerings and long quarrels, and may 
save the expense of the entire diplomatic service for 
many years. The work of such men as Minister Adams 
at the Court of England during our Civil War, and 
George Bancroft at Berlin, not to speak of a great many 
others, has been a sufficient justification of the economy 
and usefulness of our diplomatic service. We would 
not reduce it. We would not, in these days 
of possible war, combine a number of Euro- 
pean States in the charge of a single ambassador. 
What could one ambassador for Germany and France 
have done during the Franco-German War? Mr. Wash- 
burn’s honorable career at that time shows justification 
enough for our diplomatic service. 

We therefore call upon Congress to give this subject 
its most intelligent attention. Our diplomatic service 
needs careful revision. We know of places where con- 
suls are serving without salary; we know of cases where 
their income is such that they can live little better than 
beggars. Such a condition of things is a disgrace to the 
wealth of a self-respecting nation. The whole fee sys- 
tem should be abolished, consuls paid a comfortable 
salary, and subordinate positions of the diplomatic ser- 
vice should not be the spoil of party. Let Congress elevate 
our Ministers to the grand Powers to the rank of Am- 
bassadors; let it provide official residences at the 
great cities, and let it make the tenure of office in 
subordinate positions reasonably permanent, and it will 
no longer be true that we can send none but rich men 
into the service without running the risk of disgracing 
the country by a niggardliness which is not democratic. 


in 


THE SENSUOUS AND SUPER-SENSUOUS. 


THERE are two realms of reality which awaken 
thought, and give employment to the faculties of man. 
One is the purely sensuous realm and consists in those 
objects of which we take knowledge through our bodily 
senses. Paul speaks of these objects in general terms, 
a8 “the things which are seen,” ‘‘the things which are 
temporal,” and also the “‘ things on earth.” (II Cor. iv, 
18, and Col. iii, 2.) The sensuous department of our ex- 
istence and the sensuous activities of our mental nature 
are limited to things material and temporal; and if this 
tealm be the exclusive field of the soul’s action, then it 
does not rise above or pass beyond the domain of our 
animal nature. Sensualism, of either a higher ora lower 
grade, is then the dominating principle, alike in the 
Motives and enjoyments of the mind. The character is 
framed on this basis, and has the qualities imparted to it 
thereby, and no others. Those who thus live are in fact 
simply sensualists. They have what Paul calis ‘the 
carnal mind.” They are “in the flesh,” and walk “ after 
the flesh”; they are ‘“‘carnally minded”; they “mind 
earthly things”; and in respect to some of them it is 
true that their “‘God is their belly.” (Rom. viii, 6-8, 
and Philip. iii, 18.) hey have no pleasures and seek vo 
ultimate ends, that are not, either directly or iridirectly, 
Connected with their animal nature. Aniwalism is the 











fundamental principle upon which their existence is 
practically based. 

The other realm of things is the super-sensuous; and 
this realm, just as real as the sensuous, the Apostle de- 
fines as consisting in ‘‘ things which are not seen,” in 
things which “ are eternal,” and in “‘ those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God.” (II Cor. iv, 18, and Col. iii, 1.) These things are 
not objects of sense at all. They are not known through 
our senses, and-make no impression on them, They are 
apprehended and become potential and impressive as 
facts, through the exercise of rational faith; and hence 
we must, in order to have them before the mind and 
make them the influential guide of life, ‘‘ walk by faith, 
not by sight.” They are real only to faith. The whole 
doctrine of God in his nature, attributes and govern- 
ment; the whole doctrine of Christ in his mission to 
earth and his work on earth for man; the whole doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit in liis gracious influence upon the 
hearts of men; the whole doctrine of Heaven as the eter- 
nal home of those who love and serve God—these things 
lie in the super-sensuous realm, and must be seen by 
faith, if at all. They address themselves to our higher 
nature and call for that exercise of reason which ends in 
a controlling and living faith. 

The great generic effort of the Bible, or rather the God 
of the Bible, is to lift mental action and the affections 
of the heart from the sensuous to the super-sensuous, so 
that, while living in this world, and properly doing the 
things here which are imposed upon us by the necessities 
of our earthly condition, we shall also live for Heaven, 
and be prepared for its services and its joys when called 
to leave this world. The Bible theory of life is that the 
present is not our final state, but intended only as a pre- 
liminary to another, a larger, and a better state of exist- 
ence. God, according to the Bible, has established this 
order of things for humanity; and the arguments, ad- 
moaitions, and entreaties of that Book are based upon 
this one great idea. - It was in the light of this thought 
that Jesns said: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in Heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” (Matt. vi, 19, 20.) It was in the 
light of the same thought that he also said: ‘‘ But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness: and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. vi, 33.) 
The great Teacher knew God and knew eternity, and 
such is the advice which he gives to the total race of 
mep. The idea contained in this advice runs all through 
the Bible. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the sensuous 
theory of life will at last make it a total failure. Sooner 
or later, and never at a very distant period, death comes, 
and writes its doom. All that the mere worldling has 
lived for he must lose when he dies. Neglecting to fol- 
low the advice of the great Teacher, and hence having 
no treasures laid up in Heaven, he at last comes to ab- 
solute bankruptcy. No poverty can be greater than that 
of one who, as he retires from earth, has no rational and 
well-founded hope “to cheer his last hours in respect to 
what awaits him after death. The melancholy situation 
of such a man 1s vividly portrayed by the Saviour in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. The latter, 
tho a beggar, was, when he died, ‘‘ carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom.”’ The former, tho in this world 
clad in fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day, 
when he died, *‘ lifted up his eyes in Hell, being in tor- 
ments.” This is the picture which the omniscient Jesus 
drew, and with which he intended to teach the world 
alike the wickedness and the folly of conducting life on 
the purely sensuous theory. 

The same Jesus said: ‘‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
or what shalla man give in exchange for his soul?” 
Jesus was not an alarmist for no reason, but was the 
greatest and best Philanthropist that ever spake to the 
human race. Noone can makea mistake in following 
his advice. 





+. 


THE DEATH OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


WITH the death of Jefferson Davis the era of the 
Civil War may be said to have fairly ended. It could 
not end with the War itself. More than one decade was 
required to adjust North and South to the conclusion of 
the War. More than one generation will be required to 
assimilate our people into one homogeneous civilization 
of equality and freedom; but the twenty-five years now 
past is enough to settle what the future will be. Jeffer- 
son Davis lived long enough to cover this period of ad- 
justment. He was the animating spirit of the Rebel- 
lion, its ideal representative; and when the War was 
concluded he remained its monument. Other men 
adapted themselves to the result and accepted the 
Union; he never. So, with the disloyal women of the 
South, and some few younger hot-heads who did no fight- 
ing, he remained the hero of theircause, and about the 
only hero that continued loyal tothe Lost Cause. He was 
a monument to the generosity of the nation, but that gen- 
erosity he never acknowledged. He went eagerly into 
the Rebellion, and when it failed his patriotism never 





| revived; and he was pleased to be the gonfalon of those 





whose boast it was that the? did not love their country. 

Mr. Davis was not a great man. He was not a man 
to inspire or to deserve love.» He was nota goed soldier 
nor a good executive officer. It was fortunate for the 
country that Jefferson Davis was elected President of 
the Confederacy. He was willful, opinionated, and sur- 
rounded himself not with advisers but with flatterers. 
His interference with military affairs, and his blunders 
in financial affairs did much to wreck the cause of the 
Confederacy. The South has no reason to hold his 
name in loving memory. It maybe proud of the 
courage of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, but 
the name of Davis it may forget. 

And so, when the Secretary of War replied to the 
Mayor of New Orleans that he could take no official 
action on the occasion of the death of Jefferson Davis 
he did right. It would be humiliation to order the flags 
put at half-mast for the man who did his best to over- 
throw the Republic, and who did this in the interests of 
the worst wrong in this history of civilization. We will 
say as little as we can of him; we will forget him as 
soon as we may; we will end his era and begin the era 
of liberty for all and universal patriotism. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW AND ITS ENEMIES. 


AMONG the first bills introduced in the Senate at 
Washington, last week, was one for the repeal of the 
Civil Service Law, Senator Farwell is quoted as openly 
denouncing the law asa ‘‘ fraud and a humbug”; but 
his method of getting rid of the ‘‘ fraud and humbug” is. 
not by repeal, but by refusing appropriations for en- 
forcement. Repeal is the more direct and manly way; 
but we venture to express the very decided opinion that 
Congress will neither repeal the law nor refuse the 
necessiry appropriations to enforce it. 

Our reasons are these: 1. There is a very strong Dem- 
ocratic minority in both Houses, and as the party of op- 
position it will be the policy of this minority to hold the 
Republican Party to its pledge on this subject. Senators 
Gorman, Vance, and other Democratic spoilsmen 
might help to remove the barrier to the restoration of 
the spoils system; but a majority of the Democratit 
members would, doubtless, insist on the maintenance 
and enforcement of the law during the Republican Ad- 
ministration. Even if a majority of the Republican 
members favored a backward movement, the rest, with 
the Democratic contingent, could, probably, effectually 
block the way. 2. The majority of the Republican 
membors are too shrewd to favor a policy that would 
bring disaster on their party. The party is so thorough- 
ly pledged to the Reform, and this pledge played so 
large a part in the elections of 1888, that actual or vir- 
tual repeal would be treachery too palpable to be for- 
given, It would cause a falling away from the party far 
greater than the secession of 1884. Itis not conceivable 
that the party in control of both Houses could commit 
such fatal folly. 

The Law itself affords no rational basis for an argu- 
ment forrepeal. It may betrue, us the President says, 
that it has not in all cases been so administered as to se- 
cure impartial selections, but the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners have discovered and corrected these abuses; and 
the conclusion to be drawn is not, as the President well 
says, that the Law should be repealed, but that there 
should be a reform in its administration. To this end 
he has promised the weight of his official authority. He 
has found the law helpful in staying the ‘‘ dewands for 
removals,” which are pressed upon an ‘‘incoming admin- 
istration,” often to ‘* the point of actual distress.” As the 
increase of the civil list has magnified the work of the 
Executive,‘ disproportionately,” surely the repeal of the 
only measure that promises to relieve the Executive is 
illogical to the last degree. 

We are glad that the President has furnished, at this 
juncture, several strong reasons for upholding the law, 
and has recommended the increased appropriations 
necessary toits proper enforcement. We also turn with 
great satisfaction to the strong testimony given by Sec- 
retary Windom in his report of the efficiency of the 
Law. He was, it will be remembered, at the head of 
the Treasury Department before the Law was enacted, 
and comparing the condition of things under the Law 
with the condition of things before the Law he finds the 
new system ‘‘ preferable in all respects.” He says, and 
we wish his words might be constantly under the eye of 
every Senator and Representative: 








“Under the old plan appointments were usually made to 
please some one under political or other obligations to the 
appointee, and the question of fitness was not always the 
controlling one. The temptation to make removals only 
to provide places for others was always present and con- 
stantly being urged by strong influences, and this restless 
and feverish condition of departmentai life did much to 
distract and disturb the even current of routine work. 
Under instrumentalities which are now used to secure 
selections for clerical places, the Department has some as- 
surance of mental capacity and alsoof moral worth: the 
character of the candidates is ascertained before examina- 
tion. The manifold duties of the Department require the 
closest application on the part ot the Secretary and his 
assistants, and the freedom from importunity now enjoyed 
for appointments to places that are within the classified 
service, and the saving of valuable time heretofore devoted 
to the distribution of minor patronage, are of very great 
advantage, and enable these officers to devote more thought 
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tothe important questions of administration constantly 
arising. The clerks received from the Civil Service Com- 
mission usually adapt themselves readily to the duties they 
are called upon te perform, and rank among the most effi- 
elen\. in the Vepartment.” 

The Farwells and the Paddocks. the Vances and the 
Gormans will find it a rather difficult and davgerous un 
dertaking to break down the Civil Service Law in face 
ef such testimony as this. And there is much more of 
it on record. President Arthur and several members of 
his Cabinet bore witness, at the very beginning of the 
system, toits good effects; and every intelligent observer 
knows that the movement for its repeal is not due to its 
assumed inefficacy, but to its success, 


2 
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STANLEY’S TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


STANLEY has written a brief review of his last match- 
less exploit, expressing the strongest faith that from be- 
ginning to end the hand of God was in his exnedition. 
** Divinity,” he savs, ‘*seems to have hedved us while 
we journeyed,” imoelling “‘ us whither it would,” cffect- 
ing ‘is own will,” but constantly ‘‘ guiding and pro- 
tecting us.” He recounts the horrible experiences 
through which his forces were compelled to pass, in- 
volving ‘‘ disaster and death, death and disaster” on 
every hand, and adds: 





“Not until both [Emin and Jephson] were in my camp 
and the Ezvptisn fugitives under our protection. did I be- 
gin to cee that I was only carrying out a higher plan than 
mive. My own designs were constantly frustrated by un- 
happy circumstances. I endeavored to steer my course as 
direct as possible, but there was an unaccountable influ- 
ence at the belm. 

“fT gave as much good will to my duties as the strictest 
honor would compel. My faith that the purity of my mo- 
tive deserved success was firm, but I have been conscious 
that the issues of every «ffort were in other hands. 

** Not one officer who was with me will forget the miseries 
he has endured, yet every one that started from his home 
destined to march with the advance column and share its 
wonderful adventures is here to-day safe, sound and well. 
This isnot duetome. Lieutenant Stairs was pierced with 
a poisoned arrow like others; but others died and he lives. 
The prisoned tip came cut from under his heart eighteen 
months after he was pierced. Jephson was four monthsa 
prisoner, with guards with loaded rifles around him. That 
they did not murder him is not due to me.”’ 

The great explorer gives other instances of an over- 
ruling power, refuses tu believe with the “ vulgar ” that 
it was all the result of ‘* luck,” and closes with a sen- 
terce which would be natural enough for a missionary 
like Dr, Livingstone, but is rather unexpected from Stan- 
ley—‘* Thanks be toGod forever and ever.” The entire 
Christian world will join with the renowned traveler in 
thankfulness for what he has been permitted to accom- 
plish. 

The fall significance of his discoveries is not yet seen; 
but those discoveries have sent a thrill of exultation 
through missionary Christiawity, watching for oppor- 
tunities to spread the knowledge of the Gospel in all the 
dark provinces of Africa,and through the International 
Congress metin Belgium to devise measnres to destroy 
the slave trade. Stanley believes in missionary enter- 
prise. It was he who suggested the great undertaking 
of the Church Missionary Society in Uganda, on the 
north shore of the Victoria Nyanza. It was be who 
opened the wav for the numerous mission stations estab- 
lished on the Congo. Itis he again who adds an im- 
mense territory in equatorial Africa to the field of mis- 
sionary obligation. 

While the herald of science, humanity and Christian- 
ity is emerging from his greatest undertaking on the 
East Coxst, a company is making ready on the West 
Coast to lay a railroad along the Congo to Stanley Pool. 
The locomotive will shortly thunder along the rapids 
by which Stanley picked his way a few years ago with 
his little company of emaciated followers, and around 
which he subsequently constructed a highway. 

The African Coase has already been partitioned be- 
tween the great Powers of Europe; and English, German 
and Italian ‘‘ spheres of influence” are jotted on the 
map of the continent. Commerce is reaching further 
and further into the interior; civilization is marching 
along the highways it is throwing up; and the outposts 
of missionary endeavor, so isolated and so lonely until 
now. are b-coming centers of light and influence, Sure- 
ly God means to reclaim Africa, Stanley is right. A 
greater than S’anley is guiding exploration to the dis- 
covery of new lakes and water-ways, and leading the 
great nations to unite for the uplift of the Continent, 
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A GREAT VICTORY IN CAMBRIDGE. 


For the fourth consecutive year the University City 
of Cambridge, Mass., has voted to have no salocns. 
There is no other case of the kind on record in this 
country, and probably none in the world, in which acity 
of near'y seventy thousand inhabitants has driven out the 
saloon; and after keeping it out for three years by the 
annul vote of its own citizens, has for the fourth time 
again voted to keep it out, Other cities have heen un- 
der prohibition under State laws; but no other as large 
as this, by its own vote, for that length of time. 

How was it done? 

By united effort. 





It is not always easy to secure the 





united effort even of men who agree; for if they are 
earnest they are apt to magnify the points of petty disa- 
greement. instead of magnifying their points of agree- 
ment. But Cambridge has succeeded in driving cut the 
saloon by the united effort of meu who disagreed. The 
clergymen of Cambridge are strone, positive men and 
differ as strong men do upon theological questions; but 
they have wrought and prayed together a’ ene man for 
the banishment of the Saloon. Unitarians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Universalists, Eoiscopalians and Catholics, 
regardless of race or color, have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der. The leading Catholic clergyman is one of the most 
intense men in that state, the founder of a parochial 
school years before any controversy arose about them; 
but he spoke with the Protestant clergymen upon 
the same platform upon this question, going to the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association three 
years in succession to join with the Protestants in a 
jubilee over their joiut victory; and leading Protestants 
have spoken to his people in their hall for no-license, 

Cambridge politicians are positive, independent and 
aggressive; but Democrats, Republicans, Probibitionists 
and Libor reformers have joined their forces, coming 
out of a red-hot fight against each other in November. 
to turn their batteries upon the grog-shop, as a common 
enemy, in December. 

When the people first voted out the saloon, in Decem- 
ber, 1886, their decision was looked upon as a popular 
freak; but the results were such that after a year’s 
experiment the people determined to give it another 
year’s trial in response to the appeal for fair play. The 
results that year warranted the repetition of the trial, 
and for a third time the people allowed the friends of no- 
license a chance toshow what could be done. 

The last year has been the best of the three. Some of 
the liquor-dealers kept on with their businese for the 
first year on the sly. expecting the people to reverse 
their verdict. When they voted no-license the second 
time, most of these went out of the business; and when 
it was repeated, in 1888, the few remaining saloons 
which had been holdirg out, doing a little surreptitious 
business, waiting for the reaction, became discouraged 
and left the town. There has not beem an oven saloon 
in the town for more than two years; and for the past year 
there has not been one where any but an old toper could 
get a drink, and he only by resorting to the most hu- 
miliating of expedients. 

The testimony to the good effect of banishing the 
Saloun has been overwhelming. Men who do net claim 
to be Prohibitionists, high license men and low license 
men, tell the same story as do the Prohibitionists—that 
there is less intemperance, less pauperism, less rowdy- 
ism, less crime, that children are better clothed and 
fed; that savings banks deposits from the poor have 
greatly increased; that there is less drinking among the 
women of the poorer classes in their homes and fewer 
family disturbances and broils. There is no counter 
testimony. The friends of license admit that this is 
true, and their only argument bas been that there oaght 
to be high license so as to get the fees of the liquor- 
dealers. Bunt to this the people of Cambridge have one 
more said No, emphatically. They believe that there 
are things more valuable than money, and public inter- 
ests more important than the decrease of taxation fifty 
cents on a thousand dollars. The majority has been re- 
duced by complications apart from the liquor question: 
but the victory is, under the circumstances, even greater 
than last year. And all this has come from uniting the 
people who disagree. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 








87. Consvicuous examples of the success of Prohibi- 
tion are Maine, Iowa and Kansis, Rhode Island had 
Prohibition only for a brief period, and there was a com- 
hination of circumstances which prevented it from being 
fairly tested. The substitution of a license law, for 
which some professed temperance men had worked 
diligently, has not increased sobriety in Rhode Island, 
according to the testimony of observers not partial to 
Probibition, but rather the reverse. While much illegal 
selling was evident in Providence and some of the 
larger cities and towns in the last year of Prohibition, 
when little attempt was made at enforcement, the 
saloons, which, under the present system bave been 
freely chartered for the business of debauchery, prove 
to be as indifferent to the restraints of law as they are 
in New York or Chicago; and those who were led to be- 
lieve that the best system of temperance legislation is 
the license avstem, have been quickly undeceived. 

83. Both Vermontand New Hampshire have statutory 
Prohibition. Tnelaw of Vermont declares liquor-selling 
acommon nuisance. New Hampshire provides for the 
suppression of the traffic; but allows brewing and dis- 
tilling. This is a vital defect in its system, and prevents 
the best results. But the testimony as to both States, 
while it admits much illegal selling, shows that great 
benefits ure derived fromthe law. According to the re- 
turns of 1837, less than 500 persons in Vermont took out 
a United States license, or one to 655 inhabitants, while 
in New Jersey, the proportion was one to 134 inhabi- 
tants. In the latter case the selling was open and law- 

ful; in Vermont, secret and illegal. 
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We will not say dogmatically that this is the best and 
ablest number of THE INDEPENDENT ever izsued, but we do. 
trust that ourreaders will think well of it. After three poems 
appropriate to the season, we offer two short articles on the 
President’s Message, by Andrew Carnegie and ex-Governor 
Foster, of Ohio, Then follows avers weighty discussion 
of the needs of the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
by men distinguished in their performarce of its duties, in. 
cluding ex-Mivisters Foster, Phelps, McLane, White, Cur. 
ry, Straus, Clay, Benjamin and Anderson, and Congy)} 
Peixotto. Then Walter Besant, the famous English noy- 
elist, crosses the ocean to greet our readers with a charm. 
ing letter paper on “Coincidences.” Surgeon-General 
Hawilton contributes one of the very hest of the series on 
“The Trials and Triumphs of a Physician”; and Jeaquin 
Miller reaches Salt Lake, and approehes the end of bis jour. 
-mey. The stories for young and old, by F. W. Robinson and 





musical and artistic topics are carefully treated, and our 
readers Will find quite a little sermon on Millet’s pictures, 
In our Financial Department we publish an uvusually val- 
able discussion of the silver question, by George S. Coe, 
Esq., President of the American Exchange National Rank, 
‘We do not speak of the editorial articles which discuss the 
uppermost public topics nor of the abundant Religieus 
Intelligence. Altogether we hope our readers will declare 
this to be one of the ablest and best papers we have ever 
issued. 





WE heartily congratulate President Harrison on his 
wisdom in the selection of the svecessor of the Jate Mr. 
Justice Mathews on the Bench of the Snpreme Court of the 
[United Siates, and also congratulate Mr. David J. Brewer, 
of Kansas, on the high honor bestowed on him in being ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. The appointment is in every 
waya fitting one. Mr. Brewer 1s already the Cirenit Judge 
of the Kighth Judicial Circuit, having received this ap- 
pointment from President Arthur in 1884. Hecerved four- 
teen years on the Supreme Bench in his own State, and re- 
signed this position when he was anpointed as a District 
Judge of the United States. He is fifty-two years of age, 
bas had a large judicial experience, and throughout bis 
entire career bas maintained a character, both public and 
private, of unimpeachable integrity. He is recognized 
among lawyers as an upright, learned, and exceedingly 
able jurist. We are pleased that the President bas set a 
good example in the wav of promoting judges in the lower 
courts of the United States to hicher and mwe commend. 
ing positions. Thisisas it should be. The probabilities 
are that during his term Messrs Justices Miller, Bradley, 
and Field will bv reason of age retire from the Supreme 
Court; and in this event the President will bave the oppor- 
tunity of filling three other vacancies in that Court. 
Should such be the fact, we take the liberty of commenrd- 
ing to him his own example for imitstion. It is a curious 
fact that the Supreme Court now has two members of the 
same family, Justice Brewer heing the son of Jrstice 
Field’s sister. On their marriage Justice Brewer’s father 
and mother went as missionaries of tee American Board to 
Turkey, taking their brother Stephen, then thirteen years 
old, with them. The future Justice remained abroad sev- 
eral years studying ip Smyrva, and in the family of Mr. 
Hill. the Eniscopal missionary at Athens, With the Field 
familv of brothers. David Dudlev. Cvrus W.. Stenhen J., 
avd Heuory M. must be associated the rephew. born in a 
missionary family, and possessing the ancestral ability. 


FIFTEEN months ago the white Baotist pastors and min- 
isters of Nashville, Tenn.. organized a Conference to meet 
every Monday morving and report their work and discuss 
questions of interest. Immediatelv after organization they 
voted to receive colored Baptist nastors of the citv on equal 
feoting, as members of the Conference. Two of the colored 
pastors have been regular members ever since. and others 
attend occasionallv, During this time nothing has occurred 
to remind the colored members of their darker tint, At 
the meeting ef the 18th ult. one of the colored members 
present, the Rev. M. W. Gilbert, a graduate of Madison 
University and of Hamilton Seminary. read by appoint 
ment an essay on the “Scriptural Law cf Divorce.” which 
was received with so much favor that it was voted uvapi- 
mously to have it published in the Baptist and Refiretor, 
the organ of the white Baptists of Tennessee. The spirit 
of these white Baptist ministers deserves all praise, and not 
a little imitation elsewhere. 


THE Herald, of this city, alluding to the Tilden will, 
and tbe action of the General Term of the Snpreme Court 
in declaring the trust clause of the will to be invalid, 
says: 

“The sanity of the testator was unquestioned. His purrose 
was clearly expressed and perfectly lawful. The will was held 
invalid pn a technicality that has no better foundation then 
judicial precedent. That is the mischievous work of judges. 
To meét such a case the Legislature ought to enact a law that 
when @ sane testator has clearly indicated the disposition to be 
made of his property,.and that disposition is not immoral oF 
crimina}, the courts mast enforce his will, not break it.” 

This hits the point exactly. The theory on which the Gen- 
eral Term proceeded, in declaring the trust clause of Mr. 
Tilden’s will invalid, is that he had not so defined the 
parties in iaterest uader this clause, that, according t0 
jadicial precedents, these parties could bring a suit to em 








tent for the Legislatuze to set aside these preced 
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ake a Will, otherwise lawful, valid, and require courts to 
eatry it into effect. This is what the Herald proposes, and 
we entirely agree with it in this opinion. 


THE Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of 
- George Washington as President of the United States, in 
this city, on April 30th last, had a far-reaching influence. 

of the events that took place ia this city, and which 
attracted but little attention in the newspapers, was the 
establishment of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. The orgavization took place in the 
pistoric Fraunce’s Tavern, on Broad Street. In 1876 a so- 
ciety was established in California called ‘‘ The Sons of 
Revolutionary Sires,” and in this city in 1883, on the cen- 
tennial of the evacuation of New York by the British, a 
similar society was organized called ‘* The Sons of the Rev- 
olatioa.” Societies have also been organized in Pennsyl- 
yauia and Vermoat, and it is to be hoped that similar so- 
cleties composed of descendants of the American Revolu- 
tion will be formed ia all the States and Territories of the 
United States whose aim and purpose shall be to keep alive 
the patrivtic fires kindled more than a hundred years ago. 
In accepting the presidency of the National Society of Sons 
of tne Amer.caa Revolasion lass week, Dr. William Sew- 
ard Webb said: 

“Tae events of the Centennial Inauguration Day would have 
been incomplete had uot the delegates from societies of the Sons 
of the Revolution from the different States throughout the 
Union, forgeiti.g all about the parade, the show and glitter, 
gathered in solemn conclave, and organized the Nacional Soci- 
ety of Sons of the American Revolution, in that same long room 
in Fraunce’s Taverna chat hai echoed with the voice of the im- 
mortal Washington when he bade farewell to his fellow-officers 
of the Revolution atter success had crowned their every eiiort. 

“Traly this is the Centennial Society of America. One hun- 
dred years from now the newspapers wii! te.1 of the parade of 
April 3Jtn, 183J, and of the bail; but the birth of the National 
society of Soas of the American Revolution on that day, and 
the 1ndaances that will have grown out of that act, will be 
spoxen of as the eveat—a thing tor eternity. 

*Gantleman, | appreciate the honor you bring me to-night. 
To bs called at this time, when the work is in its infaucy, to 
help .o give fourm anisaaps to that which 1s to be, and that 
which is to exert so much iafluence hereafter, this is, indeed, 
an hoaorto ba appreciated. Tnere can be no greater nonor than 
tostand at the head of such asociety, one that knows no North, 
no 391:0, ao £a3t. nd We3t—for tue glories of the Revolution 
belong to this whole coantry.” 


...-Here is a specimen of journalism the hke of which, 
unfortunately, is not rare in the rauks of the Democratic 
and Muzwuop press. The chief siguificance of tne nomi- 
nation of Judge Brewer for the Supreme Bench in Wasb- 
ington is, says a Demucratic paper, in the fact that it will 
permanectly alienate the Germaus cf tne Northwest from 
the Republican Party. In the Circuit Court of the United 
States, it exp ains, he decided in a brewery c+se that to 
“brew beer for home consumption in Lowa was sufficient 
ground for the coufiscation of the pruperty of the citizens,” 
and then it add-: ** No decision of recent date bas been so 
strongly condemned by the German Press as this,”” The 
fact 1s the case was not an lowa but a Kansas case, anc 
Judge Brewer’s decision was exactly the reverse of what it 
is here represented to be. He beld that breweries and dis- 
tilleries coald not be closed without compensation for loss 
of property iavolved. Ou that point he was overruled by 
the Supreme Court of the Uni'ed States, ia October, 1887. 
Many of tue criticisms of the present Administration have 
bo more basis 1n fact or reason than this special piece of 
nousense. 


.-.. Tae Roman Catholic Church of Quebec held its sev- 
enth Provincial Couucil in 1886 and the Decrees have just 
been approved by the authoritics of Rome. They deal 
among other things with publie education, quoting from 
Pius 1X the assertion that ‘“‘in primary schools religious 
instruction should hold such a position of supremacy that 
all other branches of learning should appear as secondary 
importance,’’ and then proceed to warn parents tnat abso- 
luuon will be withheld from them if they send their cbil- 
dren to non-Catholic schuols. But the Tbird Plenary 
Council ot Baltimore gives different instruction to the 
clergy when directing that children should be sent to pa- 
rochial schools. The American Council recognizes the fact 
that there may be many cases where children must be sent 
to public schools, and then continues: 

“We strictly direct that no bishop or presbyter forgetting the 
express interdict of the Holy Father by the sacred congregation, 
should dare to repel such parents from the sacraments as if un- 
worthy by threats or by act.” 

Still more, it says, must this direction apply to the chil- 
dren themselves. 


+++» We are asked whether it is true that Vice-President 
Morton has gove into the saloon business. The facts seem 
tobe these: 1. Mr. Morton ownsa splendid apartment house 
in Washingtcn called the Shoreham. 2. A cafeisattached 
in which meals are furnished. 3. With the meals wines are 
Served—when called for. 4. For this purpose. Mr. Keenan, 
the Manager, obtained a license. 5. There is no bar-room. 
What is our opinion ? That meals are much better without 
intoxicants of any kind, that Mr. Mortcn wight bave avoid- 
ed the charge of having wines sold in his building by not 
opening a café, and that he might have avoided the neces- 
sity of a cajé by not erecting the buildimg. Mr. Morton 
does not, we regret to say, claim to be a prohibitionist. 
He probably believes in the use, and, therefore, in the sale 
of wines with meals. But while be is not a probibitionist, 
he is certainly not a saloon-keeper. There is no saloon, 
bar, or tippling-place in the Shoreham; simply a wine- 
Cellar. We do not approve of wine-cellars; but we heartily 
Wish the traffic-were confined to them. 


*....Dr. Addison P. Foster says in the Advance, that 
What is called Liberal thought is no longer in the ascend- 
ecy in Boston: that Unitarianism is growing po more, 
and that several of its leading churches have, during a few 
years past, felt obliged to disband or unite: 


man Clarke, Dr. Ellis, Starr King and Dr. Bartol, as they are 
removed are not replaced by any others. The noble Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale still remains among 08, universally honcred and 
loved; but he now stands almost the only representative of a 
former race of giants.” 


The balder infidelity has even more lost its power. Parker 
Memorial Hall has been lost to Free Thought. The Spirit- 
ualists, once so rampant, no longer make any stir, and even 
the Miud-Curists have passed by. He says that the relig- 
ious progress of Boston is in the hands of the Evangelical 
churches which are active and successful. 


---.-THE INDEPENDENT gives The Catholic Review con- 
siderable occasion for merriment because a writer, speak- 
ing of pontifical masses he attended, confessed that, with 
his Puritan training, it was ali Latin or Greek to him. But 
of the six bundred priests who were present how many 
could go through the ceremonies of a pontifical mass? Very 
few indeed. A well informed priest we know of assisted 
in a pontifical mass of the Armenian rite at Rome, and 
thus described his experience: ‘‘ As much as I know of the 
Holy Sacrifice, their ceremoniés were all monkey-shines to 
me, and I do not wonder that ours of the Latin rite should 
appear pretty much thé same to Protestants as those of the 
Armenian rite appeared tome.’’ These are the words of a 
Catholic, and are all we need to say. A man may be a 
theologian without being a rubricist, may understand all 
about the ductrine of the mass without understanding its 
ceremonies. 


...-The first Chief-Justice of the United States was John 
Jay, one of the purest and best abused patriots of his day. 
He was burned in effigy, was wounded in the head by a 
stone thrown by a New York mob, was cheated out of his 
election as Governor of the State, resigned his office of 
Chief-Justice—for mm those days men resigned—and was 
finally elected and re-elected Gover.or until he had served 
out six years, during which he removed no officer for 
political reasors. His first judicial teym was in this city 
in February 1790, and the centennial of the event will be 
worthily celebrated by the bar of New York and of the 
country. The preparations embrace the most admirable 
features, with addresses by Chief-Jus+tice Fuller, President 
Harrison, W. H. Arnoux, Edward J. Phelps and others; 
and it is expected that all the Justices of the Supreme 
Court will be present and representatives of the State 
Courts. 


....As the w2eks pass we are approaching the inevitable 
end of the Centennial Fair wuddie. Some decision must 
be reached very soon. Evérybody now sees what we have 
said again and again, that it isal/ in tne baads of Congress, 
and Conuress is yetting ready to act. Senator Ingails s bili 
wisely provides tbat the place sball be selected by a com- 
mission to be appointed by the President, consisting of two 
persoos of different political faith, from each State aud 
Territory in the Union. It also provides for the appropria- 
tion of eight million dollars for site, buildings, etc. Ali 
we can du now is to wait for the decision, which cannot be 
long delayed. We are now a year bebind hand with the 
work that ought to be done. But we do hope it will not ve 
forgotten that the Columbus Celebration must not be ali 
World’s Fair, but must have some reminiscence ot Colum- 
bus. 


.... We have been hoping that the Hon. Daniel Dougher- 
ty would be good enough to favor the , ublic witb a list of 
the names of those Catholics he speaks of, who, i the colo- 
nial days “suffered the direst cruelties.”” Our readeis will 
remember that he said: 

* Away back in colonial years Catholics suffered the direst 
crueities. Talk of the slaves of the South in ante-war times, 
why, they were treated liké bhigh-bred guests when compared 
w’th Catholics in colonial days. It is the ‘damned spot’ tbat 
will not * out.’ The only religlous martyrs who ever stained our 
fair land with life-blood were Roman Catholics. Spurned with 
suspicion, disfranchised, persecuted for opinion’s sake.hunted as 
criminals and punished with death by infamons laws.” 

Will be not be kind enough to give usa list of these mar- 
tvrs? We may be willing to aid him to the extent of our 
power in securing their beatification. 


....The now defunct Presbyterian Review is to be in 
part replaced by another review under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Warfield, of Princeton, who has selected as his asso- 
ciates a number of professors in the Presbyterian theoloxi- 
cal seminaries. Thus Professor Shedd will represent Union 
Seminary; Professor Morris, Lane Seminary; Professor 
Welch, Auburn Seminary; and Protessor be Witt, McCor- 
mick Semivary. But it must be understood that there is 
here no official representation of the seminaries, asin the 
case of the former Review, but only of individuals. Atthe 
same time an ¢ffurt has been made t have the new Review 
represent both the Old School and the New School or what 
remains of those wings as they were fifty years ago; but on 
the questions now in discussion its conservative position 
is assured. 


....A man who had crossed the ocean nearly a score of 
times was finally drowned in a little puddle of waterin a 
highway. Such a fate Emin Pasha has narrowly escaped, 
if, indeed, he does escape. Eleven years he has been cooped 
up in his Province in Sadan, surrounded by perils and 
enemies innumerable. Finally rescued by Stanley from a 
perfect net-work of difficulties and dangers, and escorted 
safely to the coast, whence he was to have safied in a few 
days.in an Egyptian steanier, he walks off a balcony as the 
result of near-sightedness or possibly the champagne din- 
ner given him by Captain Wissman, fallf on his head, and 
his case ig pronodnced hopeless by all except Stanley’s sur- 
geon. ~“Whet’a citious commentary on the vicissitudes of 
life it will be if tHe hero of Sidan fails to recover ! 


.... There is né society iu this city that is doing anobier 
service than. the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Recently the cérner stone was laid for a Woman’s Lodg- 
ing House, to be controlled by the Association. It is the gift 
of Mrs. E. F. Shepard, one of the noblest of the Vanderbilt 





_ &"The great names among its ministry, like Dr. James Free 


thousand dollars toerget the building. There is a special 
need for just this form of gift, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of this city; not only by its réligious 
instruction, but by its free classes, and now by this lodgirg- 
house, sets an example to similar associations in other 
cities. ; 


.... Senator Edmunds’s proposition to hovor the memory 
of Christopher Columbus by the establishment at Wash- 
ington of a National University is one which it will be very 
eusy to criticise. Universities grow, and they do not grow 
best under political control. It would be bard to provide a 
better university than Harvard or Yale or Johus Hopkins, 
and if it is not better. there is no reason why the State 
should establish it. Our universities are growing, under 
private benefaction, as fast as the country grows, and we 
do not believe taat C:ngress will add another to compete 
with them. 


..--The Presbytery of Brooklyn, last week, after a long 
discussion, decided, by a vote of 48 yeas against 3 pays, in 
favor of making some revision of the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith. What the revision should be is a question 
that was postponed for consideration at an adjourned 
meeting to be held this week. The strong probability is 
that the whole report of the special committee on the sub- 
ject will be adopted by the Presbytery. It now looks as if 


a majority of the presbyteries would be in favor of some 
revision. 


----The President, in his message, makes the assault 
upon Mr. Justice Field, the occasion for recommending 
Congress to consider the question whether additional leg- 
islation is not needed for the due and proper protection of 
the officers of the Uaited States when engaged in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The subject certainly deserves the 
attention of Congress. Every Government ought to pro- 
tect its own officers by its own laws and by their execution. 


----The one paper in this city which boasts of i's infidelity 
and claims the name of Infidel, is The Truth-Sceker. It is 
not a very intelligent journal and we judge not very pros- 


pictures, whieh monopolize the Jarger part of its interest. 
It now tells its readers that they must bring in 500 new 


subscriptions or the paper will not be able to bear the bar- 
den. 


--.. The entire Government of the United States is nowin 
Republican hands, with a fairly working mejoriry in both 
Houses of Congress; and this has not before been the fict 
since 1874. The country will look ts the Republican Party 
for such legi-lation as ic needs on many important yues- 
tions, and will justly hold the party responsible therefor, 
It will beits fault if these expectations are not wet. 


....-Congressman Reed, of Maine, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is said in debate to be always 
“the most amiable when he is the maddest,” baviog tbe 
rare faculty of keeping his own temper well in band when 
engaged in severe intellectual contests. The lack of this 
faculty sometimes makes a man otherwise great practical- 
ly a small man. 


.... The flight of Silcott, with the Ncvember salaries of 
the Congressmen in his pocket, is a final protest agaist 
a loose method of payivg the congressional salaries, and 
Congress will be sure to heed it. The Treasurer has again 
and again protested against 't as unbusiuess like and dan- 
gerous; vut Congress 1s a law to itself, and would not 
listen to him. 


..--A good National Bankrupt law is a great public ne- 
cessity; and if the present Congress adjourns without 
iviog the country such a law, it will deserve the severest 
censure, It has the power and ought to have the necessary 
brains for this purpose. 


.... The House of Representatives has done avery wise 
thiog in electing Mr. Edward McPherson as Clirk of tbe 
House. He is the best manin the United States for the 
position. 


THERE ate some instarces iv the history of this wcrld 
in which fixed and confirmed depravity of the heart may 
exist under the disguise of purity and fidelity of character. 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Master, isan example to 
this effect. 


...-No one ever thought the thoughts of Paul without 
thereby being made a wiser man. No one ever bad his 
fuith, without being made thereby a better and happier 
man. No ote ever lived his life, without being thereby 
fitted to be a partaker of “‘ the inheritance of tne saints in 
light.”’ 


...- It it a great mistake to put things of minor impor- 
tance in the place of things of supreme importance, and 
treat the,former as if they were really the latter. The man 
who occupies his mind with curious questions instead of 
the Word of God in what it reveals, always commits this 
mistake. He had better let the curious questions aloue, 
and give his atteation tothe sure thing of God’s Word. 


.... The intellectual contest of this age on the subject of 
religion is between a pure and absolute Naturalism that 
sweeps away all the hopes founded on the Bible, and a pos- 
sible and real Supernaturalism which recognizes the Bible 
and accepts Jesus Christ as the Teacher and Saviour of 
men. The Church of God stands on the basis of the latter, 
and if faithful in wieldingthe power of the Bible, has no 
occasion to fear the former. 


...-A clear-headed Christian writer draws the following 
picture of selfishness: 

“ Selfishness is the meat uiter destitution of a human being. 
It can briag nothiaz.co his relief; it adds soreness to his sor- 
rows; it shacpens bis pains; it aggravates all the losses he is lia- 
ble to endare; and when goaled to extremes, it often turns de- 
stroyer an‘ strikes its last blows on himseif.” 


The selfish man is always biscwn worst enemy. He is aie 





famtly, who has given the munificent sum of two hundred 


to cheat himself when intending to serye himself. 


perous, It publishes every week a couple of blasphemvus - 
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eligions Intelligence. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRESBYTERY ON RE- 
VISION. 


IMPORTANT as is the action of every one of the 240 pres- 
byteries in the Northern General Assembly on the overture 
regarding the revision of the Confession of Faith, there are 
some half-dozen bodies around which special interest cen- 
ters. One of these is the one in Philadelphia, known famili- 
arly as the ‘“ mother”’ Presbytery, as it was the first one 
organized in this country, antedating the General Assembly 
by sixty-three years. It embraces all of Philadelphia south 
of Market Street,andincludes some of the leading churches 
in the denomination. Among its pastors are Dr. Charles 
A. Dickey, of the Calvary church; Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, of 
the Chambers church; Dr. Arthur T: Pierson, who has re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the Bethany church, pop- 
ularly known as John Wanamaker’s church; Dr. George 
D. Baker, of the First church, which was organized in 
1698: Dr. William Blackwood, for forty years pastor of the 
Ninth church; Dr. John S. MacIntosh, of the Second 
church; Dr. HearyC. McCook, of the Tabernacle church; 
Dr. 8. W. Dana, of the Walnut Street church, in addition 
to several secretaries of the Presbyterian Boards. 

The Revision overture was brought before the Presby- 
tery at the November meeting, with a motion by George 
Junkin, an elder in the West Spruce Street church, to 
answer the first question, ‘‘ Do you desire a revision ef the 
Confession of Faith ?’’ in the negative. Dr. McCook moved 
an amendment that it be answered in the affirmative. 
Without any discussion the debate was adjourned until 
the December meeting, which was held on Monday of last 
week in the Assembly Room of the Presbyterian House, 
1334 Chestnut Street. It was made the order of the day 
for four P.M.; but the large room was filled long before that 
hour. The Governor of Pennsylvania, himself an elder in a 
Presbyterian church, left the cares of State for an bour in 
order to listen to what promised to be an interesting and 
instructive debate on what is generally conceded to be the 
most important question before the denomination since the 
re-union of the Old School and the New School. Governor 
Beaver and several ladies occupied seats in the rear of fhe 
room, and representatives from tbe Philadelphia Central 
and the Philadelphia North and other presbyteries were 
present in large numbers. 

The Rev. John Kirkpatrick, of the Westmiuster church 
is Moderator of the Presbytery, and after an hour of rou- 
tine business, he announced the order of the day. It was 
decided that when the vote should be taken the roll should 
be called, thus giving every member an opportunity of 
explaining his vote. Dr. McCook opened the debate with 
an address carefully prepared, a part of whicn he read. 
He defended his amendment and stood alone in doing so at 
the hour of adjourament. He began his speech as follows: 

MODERATOR, FATHBRS AND BRETHREN: The chief court of 
eur Church has submitted to us two questions: first, Do you de- 
sire a revision of the Confession of Faith? second, If so. in what 
respects and to what extent? The answers to these inquiries 
will be in the nature and have the force of advice. They can 
have no other weight; for after the advisory answers of the 
presbyteries have gone up to the Assembly, it remains with that 
bedy, in view of the facts, to formulate action which must be 
submitted to the presbyteries, whose vote will then finally de- 
termine the question of any change in our Contession. 

Having had the honor to represent this Presbytery in the last 
Genera! Assembly, 1 felt it my duty to cast my vote against 
sending down these questions. 1 did so because it seemed to 
me that the agitatien therefor was in its origin, tvo in- 
consequential for such weighty conclusipn: that, in fact, 
there was no demand for such agitation, and the Church 
was satisfied to have her symbols remain as at present, and 
to continue to regard as obsolete and of no force the ob- 
jectionable features against which the overtures of cer- 
tain presbyteries were directed. In this I acknowledge 
that I was mistaken. Subsequent events have shown that a 
large part of the Church is deeply concerned in the matter. No 
question submitted since the days of re-union has so largely en- 
grossed the attention of ministers, elders and the people as this 
one. Wecannot disguise this fact, It isa living question, every- 
where attracting the profoundest interest from the members of 
our communion, not only, but of the public at large. These cir- 
cumstances were unknown to me when I cast my vote, but being 
now present in my mind, they modify my action. 

Asa matter of policy we ought to deal with tits question in 
view of the interest it has awakened in theChurch. First, then, 
as a presbyter, {must ask myself, Am I perfectly satisfied with 
the form of our Confession ? If so, I must answer, ** No revision!” 
If [am not, I must answer, ** Yes!" For myself and in view of 
my own work in the ministry, 1 do wish a revision in several 
important particulars. It seems to me that I ought, in this exi- 
gency, so to say; and that every presbyter should speak the 
truth from the standpoint of his own personal wishes and per- 
sonal experiences, that this aggregate of the Church's judgment 
may be made up by the honest expressions of individuals. 
Whether the Assembly has acted wisely or unwisely in submit- 
ting the question cannot now concern us. The question is before 
us. We must answer, and for one [ wish to answer according to 
my honwst judgment and sincere belief. That is simple honesty, 
and here, as always, “* Honesty is the best policy.” 

Dr. McCook next considered the effect of a negative an- 
swer, which will be a declaration to the Church and the 
world that the Presbytery is entirely satisfied with the 
Confession, including its objectionable features. A wise 
and loving policy urges toward an affirmative vote, was 
his conclusion. He avowed no sympathy with certain rad- 
ica] statements regarding the inadequacy of the expression 
of divine love in the symbols. Perhaps “ love’”’ would be a 
better expression than “ goodness” in the definition of 
God, but he found no fault with the accepted term. He 
repudiated any wish or purpose to alter in any respect the 
**aystem of doctrine’’ embodied in the Confession. It is as 
absurd to advance that argument, in his opinion, as to talk 
of destroying a man’s pbysical system by cutting a wart off 
his nose or removing a pimple from his forehead. He 
added: 


The aivensaries of the system of doctrine which we espouse as 
Scriptural, will gain a> comfort fron this present conflict. One 


' to be false prophets. 


of the elders of my church, who himself is opposed to the re- 
vision, said to me the other night in sympathy with this feeling: 
“T remember when it was proposed recently to revise the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


Dr. James A. Worden: I want to ask Dr. McCook if the 
Word of God has ever been revised ? 

Dr. McCook: That is too small a question to come from 
such aman as Dr. Worden. I mean revising the trausla 
tions of the Scriptures, if that suits you better. 

Dr. Worden: There is a vast difference between the two 
statements. 

Dr. MeCook: And now I will go on with my story: 


My elder said that when the Bible revision was proposed skep- 
tics and doubters sneered and said that it could not stand the 
test of an honest revision. But time has shown these croakers 
So will it be with our Confession. Our 
Church will come eut of this discission stronger in its own con- 
science and in the convictions of mankind. 


Dr. McCook argued further that the divines of to-day are 
able to revise the Confession and make it better suited to 
the needs of to-day. It should be remembered, also, that 
the testimony of the Presbyterian Church before the world 
is not one as to doctrine and never has been, but as to 
Church government and Church worship. The Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, having overtured the Assembly to revise 
the proof-texts of the Confession, this overture had begun 
and given vigor to the present agitation. Turning from 
the argument from policy, Dr. McCook took up the argu- 
ment from the view of the principles at issue. After ex- 
pressing his views on the doctrine of reprobation, which 
he publicly repudiated, he considered the Tenth Chapter 
of the Confession, in which occurs the phrase regarding 
elect infants, and said: 


The second point which, according to a very common feeling 
in the Church, requires revision is the statement concerning 
“elect”? infants, contained in Chapter X,of * Effectual Call- 
ing.” “Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit who worketh when and 
where and how he pleases. So, also, are all other elect persons 
who are incapable of being outwardly caHed by the ministry of 
the Word.” If we strike out that word “elect,” we have at 
once delivered the Church from an incubus which has contin- 
ually impeded, and does impede, its progress in certain quar- 
ters, and hinders the acceptance of its testimony by many 
minds. I speak from my own experience on this subject as a 
missionary and minister in the West, and there are others who 
can bear the same testimony. 

However, I could not urge this if | knew that the Confession 
were in accordance with Scripture and truth. But it is not in 
accordance with Scripture, and it is not in accordance with the 
truth, as it is held by the theologians, ministers, elders, officers, 
Sunday-school teachers, and, with scarcely an exception, the 
great mass of our intelligent communion. Therefore, say, 
“Wipe # out!” | know that it has Leen said, and has sincerely 
been said, that the phrase ‘elect infants” may cover ali infants 
--that all infants areelect. It is said by others that the phrase, 
as it now stands, was a compromise one, intended to admit not 
only those who believed in the final redemption of all infants, 
but those who could not accept that statement. With regard 
to the latter argument, I have to say that there is certainly no 
need of a compromise in this day. The Church is a unit on the 
subject, from its highest theologians to the “ wee ones toddlin’” 
in the infant school, who sing: 


“ Around the throne of God im Heaven, 
Thousands of children stand.” 


Therefore, if it be a compromise phrase, away with it. for we 
have no further occasion for it. 

But, sir, it is impossible t» yield, with our preseut knowledge, 
any standing ground to those who say that the Westminster 
divines did not believe that there were “non-elect” infants. The 
public expressions of many of them in sermons, pamphlets and 
other sources have been collected in recent times, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that the majority of the members of that 
Assembly believed that there were both “elect” and “‘non-elect” 
infants, who died ininfancy. It is not strange that it should 
have beenso. Think for a moment of the period in which those 
men lived. They had jist come from the bosom of the Latin 
Chureb. They still dwelt under the shadow of that mighty 
Roman Communion. While they were in revolt against much 
of the theology of Rome, the fundamental principles were ac- 
cepted by them, and on many subordinate points they were in 
sympathy. 

Now it is well known that the Roman Catholic Church has 
always taught, and still teaches, the perdition of unbaptized 
infants. The deliverances of their councils, as, for example, 
the Council of Trent, are very clear upon this subject. It is 
true that in more recent times there has sprung up among the- 
ologians of that communion a modification of this doctrine. 
That modification is substantially this: It admits that infants 
“are forever excluded from the kingdom of Heaven.” It denies 
that they are under the penalty of suffering for original sin, It 
distinguishes, as in the language of Pope Innocent III, between 
“the pain of eternal fire and the simple loss of the beatific 
vision.” It goes even further with some, and includes this 
statement that, altho unbaptized infants are deprived of the 
happiness of the saints, they suffer neither sorrow nor sadness 
in consequence of this privation. For this class of beings, 
namely, unbaptized infants, Rome has what is known as its 
limbus infantum. It is a matter of congratulation that there 
iseven this much of modification of the severe opinions that 
have been held, and, I believe, still are held, by the majority of 
theologians of Rome. 

The Divines of the Westminster Assembly substantially enter- 
tained the same opinion as to the great mass of infants. They 
were indeed partially absolved from the idea thot baptism, as a 
priestly fetich, could accomplish in itself an effective regenera- 
tion of an infant; but they based the salvation of infants upon 
the election of God, and the non-salvation upon non-election. It 
is true that thus there was opened up the possibility that a great 
number of the elect, even among the nations of heathenism, as 
well as the unbaptized of the Christian lands, might be saved; 
and not only infants, but other persons who by reason Of nat- 
ural inability or of circumscribed environments, were incapable 
of the outward call. In this respect their utterance was a large 
step toward the full liberty of intelleet in which we find our- 
selves to-day. But it must be allowed that still a shadow of 
Rome was upon them, and that such being the case, their utter- 
ance was framed to exclude certain infants, who were “ non- 
elect,” from the paradise of God. 

Now, Moderator and brethren, I need not tell you that that 
is not the opinion of the Church to-day; but it ismy duty to 
show the fact, that those of us who propose to this Presbytery an 
affirmative answer for revision, may put the testimony before. 
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** Dogmatic Theology ” of Professor Shedd, a work highly 

thy of the attention of every student of Scripture, one of the 
most admirable and scientific treatises upon theology, the q 

of sciences, which our generation has produced (Vol I, Page 
718-714): “ The salvation of an infant, like that of an aduit, ip. 
volves the removal and remission of sin, and depends upon the 
unmerited and optional grace of God. This being s0, it cannot 
be said that God would treat an infant unjustly if he did not of. 
fer him salvation in the intermediate state. And upon the 
position now common in the Evangelical Churches, that all in. 
fants dying in infancy, being elect, are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, ang 
how he pleases (Westminster Confession, x, 3), there is no need 
of any such offer.” In a foot-note Dr. Shedd says: 

“ Toplady, one of the highest Calvinists of the Church of Eng. 
land, remarks as follows respecting the salvation of all infants 
dying in infancy: ‘The rubric of the Church of Englaand de. 
clares that it is certain by God's Word that children which are 
baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are unduubtedly 
saved.’ I firmly believe the same. Nay,I believe more. [ am 
convineed that the souls of all departed infants whatever, 
whether baptized or unbaptized, are with God in glory. And I 
think my belief warranted by an authority which cannot err; 
Matt. xviii, 14. (‘Church of England Vindicated.’) The elder 
Alexander remarks on this point: ‘ As the Holy Scriptures haye 
not informed us that any of the human family departing in ip- 
fancy will be lost, we are permitted to hope that all sueh will be 
saved.’” (“ Life,” p. 585.) 

I quote again from Dr. Charles Hodge, facile princeps among 
theologians who have issued from the bosom of the Church of 
Christ (Vol. I, p. 26): ‘* We have no right to put any limiton 
these general terms, except what the Bible itself places upoy 
them. The Scriptures nowhere exclude any class of infants, 
baptized or unbaptized, born in Christian or in heathen lands, 
of believing or of unbelieving parents, from the benefits of the 
redemption of Christ. All the descendants of Adam, except 
Christ, are under condemnation ; all the descendants of Adam, 
except those of whom it is expressly revealed that they cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, are saved. (Rom. v, 18,19.) This 
appears to be the clear meaning of the Apostle, and therefore 
he does not hesitate to say that where sin abounded grace has 
much more abounded, that the benefits of redemption far exceed 
the evils of the fall, that the number of the saved far exceeds 
the number of the lost.” 

Issuch a view in accordance with the Word of God? Un- 
doubtedly. We have just seen how the elder Hodge derives the 
doctrine from the Epistle to the Romans, and how Toplady bases 
it upen the 18ta chapter of St. Matthew and the I4th verse In- 
deed, we may say that the whole opening section of that chapter 
looks in the same direction: * And Jesus called a little child 
unto him,” etc. (The speaker here quoted trom several parts 
of the Gospels and from Isaiah, and said that it was to be no- 
ticed in all these passages that the expressions were not limite 
not tothe children of [srael, not to the children of believers, 
but the little children in the most unlimited and universal 
sense.) Surely we are warranted, in view of such representa- 
tions ax these, to indulge the hope and express the belief that 
infants dying in infancy are covered with the covenant mercy 
of God and pass into the glory of Heaven. 

The Rev. William Brenton Greene, Jr., of the Tenth 
church, spoke in defense of the Confession as it is to-day. 
Until the Scripturalness or non-Scripturalness or extra- 
Scripturalness of the Confession is considered, al] other 
questions should be set aside. He continued : ; 

Our brother has unintentionally done some of us an injustice 
when he says we do not believe the doctrine of reprobation. 
Some of as do believe it with all our hearts; and some of us, on 
the right occasions, teach it. We helieve that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for reproof and 
correction as well as instruction. While we would not preach 
the doctrine at all times and under all circumstances, we would 
do so at the proper time and before certain audiences. 


The charge of inconsistency was then brought against 
Dr. McCook. He agrees with the first section of the Third 
Chapter. which begins: 

“* God from alleternity did by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comeés to pass,” 


That, Mr. Greene declared, carried witb it all that fol-. 


lows. Tbe doctrine of reprobation, Calvin declared to be 
the other half of the doctrine of election, not an inference 
from it. The speaker believed this fully. In regard to 
infauts, dying in infancy, he agreed with all Dr. McCook 
had said, but he denied that the Scriptures taught the 
salvation of all these infants. [t is merely an inference. 
An earnest plea was then made for the venerable Confes- 
sion, which stands before the world as a masterpiece, with 
its rich phraseology, its lucid definitions, its devoutness 
and its completeness. 

Dr. James M. Crowell, of the American Sunday-School 
Union, defended the term “ elect infants” because he saw 
in the desire to have the term changed a direct thrust at 
the sovereignty of God. This desire to have the Creed 
modified arose from the carnal mind. He would be will- 
ing to say “all” infants, were it not for his love for the 
doctrine of the sovereignity of God. 

Dr. James A. Worden, the Superintendent of Sabbath 
School and Missionary Work in the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, delivered the closing argument in behalf of 
the Standards. He said: 


The question is, to use the language of the overture of the 


Assembly: “1. Do you desire a Revision of the Confession of . 


Faith 7?” To revise statutes or a document isto review, alter 
and amend: and the question is, Do we desire that the Confes- 
sion of Faith shall be altered, changed, made different, €0° 
tirely or materially changed ?—that is the question befure this 
Presbytery this afternoon. Are we willing to have the Consti- 
tution of the United States wholly orin most important partic- 
ulars made different from what it now is? I am aware that 
some advocates of revision declare that they simply wish slight 
alterations—and they are perfectly sincere in these statements— 
but the discussion bas disclosed the serious fact that the bold 
leaders in this movement will not be satisfied with any such 
conservative procedure. 

One of the most sagacious and judicious of these, in the last 
issue of The Presbyterian, closes his pair of articles thus: “Might 
there not be an expression of opinion to the Assembly, it that 


opinion prevails, that the hour is ripe for a universal move- , 


ment in this matter? The Scotch Presbyterians are agitating 


-this subject. The Presbyterian Church of England have ® 
Committee at work framing a new Confession. So we are Dot 
-ajone.” This, and Dr. Schaff’s article, in The Presbyterian Re — 
view, make it certain that the movement, if successful, means 
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an entire abandonment of our Confession of Faith, and the con- 
* struction of a new one, most probably under the lead of such 
men as the Rev. Dr. Briggs. Now, on this question, I shall vote 
No, for the following reasons: 
|. I believe that the Confession of Faith as it is contains the 
system ot doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. After all 
that has been said against it (and there has seldom been in the 
history of the world such a thorough sifting of any document, 
aswithin the last few months have been given to our Confes- 
sion. Every minister, elder, to say nothing of cranks and hob- 
py-riders, has been invited, and even urged, to ventilate his 
objection to any particular word, phrase, sentence or article in 


the Westminster Confession). I have read diligently, with as | 


much patience and self-control as I could, all these objections, 
and I really cannot see any great degree of importance or 
force to them. 

ll. As the question is, Shall we entirely or materially change 
the whole confession of Faith? it is a sufficient reason for an- 
swering No to this question that. the fact is, that there is no 
evidence that there has been an entire or materia] change in 
the theological views of the Presbyterian Church. Il am aware 
that certain exertions have been made to prove that there has 
been a revolution in the doctrinal views of the Presbyterian 
ministry; but the truth has not been forthcoming. It must be 
remembered that agitators and objectors will always make 
more noise than the great mass of conservative and contented 
believers. But noise is not always an indication of numbers, 
as was found out at the last meeting of the American Board. 

lil. There bas been no general demand made for revision. 
After a concerted and persevering effort,on the part of agita- 
tors, to induce the presbyteries to overture the last General 
Assembly, in favor of revision, and, in the entire absence of any 
effort to defeat these self-appointed revolutionists, out of 211 
presbyteries, only 15 voted in favor of overturning tue Assem- 
bly on the subject, and, of these, very few expressed a desire for 
revision. Never did the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church make a’greater bluuder than when it took the votes of 15 
presbyteries instead of the votes of 19%. Since then, tho some 
of our Presbyterian papers have been full of assaults upon our 
Confession of Faith, and a very few presbyteries have voted in 
favor of revision, it is very plain toany impartial observer that 
the trend of the Church is for the maintenance of our tried 
“form of sound words,” and against the removal of the ancient 
landmarks. 

IV. The Presbyterian Church has never prospered as it has 
within the last nineteen years since the Re-union. Its member- 
ship has almost doubied; its contributions to all benevolent ob- 
jects have made an amazingadvance. The missionary spirit has 
been poured out from on high upon her—never bas the Church 
in all her departments, in every Board, and tine of work, been 
more ready fora great aggressive movement against heathen- 
ism, materialism, agnosticism, infidelity, worldliness, intemper- 
ance and vice, than witnin the last five years—than within the 
lastone year. Multitudes of ministers from other denomina- 
tions are knocking at our doors for admission into our ministry. 
We are engaged in no controversy with our sister denomina- 
tions; our theological position is well known and honored 
throughout all Christendom. It is scareely possible tor the 
Presbyterian Church to be in a better position in every respect 
than it has been in the last twenty years. Why, then, should 
this Church be asked to engage in a new, stupendous theologi- 
cal controversy, which some of the leaders of revision are boast- 
ing means revolution ? Why should an ocean steamer, that has 
crossed the Atlantic four hundred times, be lightly and unad- 
visedly urged to shoot Niagara ¢ 

V. Are-union of all the Presbyterian denominations inthis 
country is most desirable. Time of differentiation is past. We 
have reached the era of re-integration and unification. Butthe 
revision of the Confession of Faith will at once destroy every 
vestige of hope of re-union with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, with the Reformed Churches (the Dutch and the Ger- 
map), with the United Presbyterian, with the Covenanters, 
with the Welsh Calvinistic Church. The only denomination to 
which it will draw uscloser is the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
to which any closer propinquity is by no means desirable. ‘lhe 
re-union of Presbyterians can only Le possible on the Confession 
of Faith as it stands—massive and grand, pure and simple. 

Vi. The course of the discussion has demonstrated that revis- 
ion is really impossible. Indeed, the battle now rages around 
this strategic point—not concerning revision, but concerning 
the Confession of Faith as it is now, or a new Confession of 
Faith, most probably with all Presbyterianism eliminated from 
it. And it is clear to every one that a new Contession is not 
revision. 

Vil. The whole movement for revision is unnecessary. Our 
wise and liberal term of subscription to our Standards, by which 
we only agree to accept the Confession of Faith as teaching the 
system of doctrines taught in the Holy Scriptures, is not burden- 
seme to any one who is a Calvinist. We do not subscribe to every 
Statement, nor even to every article of the Confession, unless 
that article is essential to the system of doctrine taught in the 
Confession. It is on account of a stringent term of subscription 

that the Presbyterian Churches of England and Scotland are 
moving for revision. Such necessity does not exist in our 
Church, and as is well known the members of the Presbyterian 
Church are not called upon to accept the Confession of Faith in 
anysense. And the Confession of Faith does not trouble our 
members. While ministers may be splitting hairs between the 
West and the Northwest sides, Christ’s common people want 
evangelical doctrine as the bread of life. I have held two pas- 
torates of six years each, one in the Ist Presbyterian church of 
Oswego, N. Y., one in the 2d Presbyterian church of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. During my pastorates the Head of the Church added 
to those congregations 450 persons on examination. Not one of 
these objected toa single doctrine of the Confession of Faith. 
In the theological seminary, during a three years’ course, I 
knew of no Presbyterian candidate for the ministry who stum- 
bled at our Confession. For eleven years I have lived within 
five minutes’ walk of one of our most important theological sem- 
inaries; | have yet to hear of any difficulty among the students 
concerning the doctrine of our Confession. 


Asthe hour for adjournment had arrived, a discussion 
4tose as to the time when the debate on the overture should 
be resumed, and after several motions and amendments 
4nd not a few speeches had been preser.ted, it was decided 
to hold another meeting on December 9th. Mr. Junkin, 
Dr. Dickey, Dr. Dana and others took part in the discus- 
sion; but little was said in regard to the preferences on the 
@Westion of revision by any one except Mr. Junkin; he 
was firmly grounded in his belief that revision is not 
needed. 


——_______——__.@— 


THE Presbytery of Montana has voted in favor of 
ah, sion of the Westminster Confession by a large ma- 
jori 


THE GENERAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE OF 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


TREMONT TEMPLE has seldom held audiences repre- 
sentingso many denominations and at the same time such 
a unity of spirit as those that have listened for the last 
three days in Boston to the speakers, practical and elo- 
quent, who have presented the moral and spiritual needs of 
the times and told how they should besupplied. The walls 
of the Temple had been decorated for quite another pur- 
pose with flags and bunting, but the symbols of unity and 
freedom seemed singularly appropriate for a conference 
under the auspices and direction of the Evangelical Al- 
liance. The meetings began on Wednesday morning and 
continued with three sessions a day until Friday evening. 
William E. Dodge presided at most of the sessions with 
great acceptableness. Apparently it was not a gathering 
difficult to manage, and yet thé chairman did not hesitate 
to remind the volunteer speakers that they must stick to 
their texts. 

In his opening address Mr. Dodge spoke with hearty 
appreciation of the splendid results of the Christian Con- 
ference held in Washington two years ago, which was re- 
markable for the number and character of its members, 
the earnestness of its purpose, and the enthusiasm and 
spiritual powers of its meetings. As a deep impress was 
left by it upon many individuals, its infiuence is still felt 
in many communities. In regard to the present meeting 
Mr. Dodge said : 

“Nowisa time of great opportunity. While we do not dis- 
guise the many elements of discouragement and danger, there 
never were so many hopeful signs, or so much to encOurage and 
inspireus. The whole world is open and closely connected— 
there is a broader sympathy and fuller confidence than ever be- 
fore. Slowly but steadily old wrongs are being righted, and 
old prejudices are being removed. Everywhere people are 
restless and looking for a higher good and a fuller brotherhood 
of man. We believe that tothe Church of God is committed 
the grand mission of bringing to our own land, and to all! na- 
tions, the message of love and peace. We believe that Christ’s. 
life and Christ’s words—simple, tender and strong—can touch 
and change the hearts of all men. All wrongs, ail superstitions, 
all selfish1.ess and injustice will disappear before their gentle 
power. God is always ready for this mighty change, but he 
chooses in his wisdom to work through human means. If the 
Church—the individual members of bis Church—will only put 
themselves in his hands, with full consecration, all the infinite 
resources of his power are at their command. and success is 
sure. And it is totalk together of this high commission and 
grand privilege that we are met together. Laying aside for the 
moment our individual Church connections, we are simply 
Christiaz brothers, longing to aid each other in doing our 
Father’s work. We donot meetto criticise or find flaws in ex- 
isting methods, only to seek light and take counsel with each 
other.” 

The addre-s of welcome was givep in most cordial terms 
by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church, who referred pleasantly to the name of the 
body, which is a noble name. As he understands it 
* Evangelical Alliance” means not merely a body of Chris- 
tian men, standing shoulder to shoulder, and like the 
staves and hoops of a barrel held together by the hoops and 
constraints of an outward bond. Its members stand to- 
gether in Christ, rather, who is head over all things to his 
Church. The Church is called a house in Scripture. But 
the house is not a block but a body, and members of the 
body are attached to it not by mortice joints, compelling a 
rigid uniformity, but by ball and socket joints, in order to 
give a certain freedom of motion and power of adaptation 
to the changing scenes and circumstances in which it may 
be placed. This is the idea of the Evangelica! Alliance. 
This is the sort of Christian unity that it is called upon to 

represent. 

After the members had been made to feel at home, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, the General Secretary of the Alliance, dis- 
cussed “‘ The Progress of Christian Co-operation since the 
Washington Conference.” After describing the plans used 
in extending the co-operative movement, which has been 
introduced ip fifteen States and Territories, Dr. Strong 
called attention to some of the obstacles in the way. He 
said; : 

“The first of these isthe vis inertia which meets every new 
movement. To change suddenly long-established customs or 
methods is impossible, and it takes time and labor to prove the 
superiority of the new method and attain for it sufficient mo- 
mentum to make the law of inertia its ally instead of its enemy. 
The second obstacle to the work is the indifference of those who 
are too pre-occupied with business and household to give atten- 
tion to this new thing. Yet the work is one specially fitted to 
overcome indifference, and is gradually doing so. A third ob- 
stacle is the entire inexperience of most Christian men and 
women in this kind of work. They had been depending on the 
pastor to do all the work of saving souls instead of realizing their 
own responsibility. 1t is hard to teach the older generation new 
methods, but in the young people there is much to hope. A 
fourth obstacle is the overwork of pastors, and a fifth sectarian- 
ism, tho happily this last is disappearing. To overcome all these 
obstacles the work seems particularly fitted. Time is, however, 
required, and too much should not be expected at the outset.” 

Following Dr. Strong came R. Fulton Cutting, chairman 
of the New York State Committee of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, who made a report on ‘*‘ Co-operative Religious Work 
in New York State.”’ He told of the methods employed by 
the workers under the care of the committee. and in speak- 
ing of the results said one was that many hundreds of peo- 
ple had been found by the visitors who had once attended 
church, but now for various reasons did not do so, but yet 
were by no means indifferent to religion. Another result 
was to show the incompetency of the denominations to 
keep track of their own people who, once attendants on the 
churches, had dropped away from various causes. A third 
thing brought out was the perseverance and faithfulness of 
the visitors. Repeated visitsto an uninteresting family 
often brought discouragement, but this was one of the prob- 
lems to be met. The work would serve to prove whether the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century was what it was 





courageous heart for work existedin it. The speaker tully 


believed that the work of the Alliance would by bringing the 

moderately well-to-do and the poorer classes together, help 

to solve the problem of the struggle betwéen capital and 

labor. He believed also that by this work would be broken 

down the exclusiveness which was sometimes justly charged 

upon the Christian Church. 

Reports from several local alliances closed the morning 

session, and in the afternvon ‘The Needs of the City,’ 

“The Needs of the ttural Districts,” and ‘‘ The Mountain 

Whites of te South,” were discussed. In speaking on the 

first topic, Prof. R. 'T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, 

mentioned as the two great needs of the city, religion and 

nationalism. Putting these two together make Religious 

Nationalism, or Christian socialism, using the term in its 

conservative sense. Passing then to details these needs 
were enumerated: (1) The means of education, which 

should be liberally provided and which should for the most 

part be gratuitously offered. (2) Play-grounds, parade- 

grounds, play-rooms and gymnasiums. Half of the wrong- 
doings of young rascals in cities is attributable to the fact 
that they have no innocent outlet for their animal spirits. 

(3) Free public baths and public work houses, like those 
which in Glasgow have proved so successful. (4) Public 
gardens and parks and good open air music. (5) Anim- 
provement of artisans’ dwellings and the housing of the 
poor generally. (6) Complete municipalization of markets 
and slaughter-houses, rendering food inspection easier and 
more thorough. (7) Organized medical relief, rendering 
medical attendance and medicines accessible to the poor 
witbout a sacrifice of self-respect and independence. (8) 
Poor relief ought to be better organized; almshouses should 
be workbouses and workhouses should be industrial 
schools. (9) Improved sanitary legislation and adminis- 
tration. Great strides have already been made in this di- 
rection, but probably the urban death rate among children 
of the poor under five years of age could still be reduced 
one-half. (10) A better regulation of the liquor traffic 
where its impression is impossible. (11) Municipal savings 
bavks. Such institutions have produced most gratifying 
results in many German cities. Deposits should be in- 
vested in city bonds and other good securities. ‘lhe in- 
vestment in city bonds would tend tu give depositors a 
realizing sense of what they have at stake in municipal 
government, (12) Ownership and management by the city 
of the natural monopolies of a local character, like electric 
lights, gas works, street car lives, docks, etc. Read Dr. 
Albert Shaw’s writings on the excellent results accom- 
plished, notably in Glasgow, and elsewhere by this policy. 

Secretary Strong continued the subject with the state- 
ment that the needs of the city were the needs of civiliza 
tion. Inthe city, best and worst met, avd from it radiated 
the most powerful influences for good aud evil. To solve the 
problem of the city is to secure the future of the nation. 
The physical, political, social, intellectual and moral needs 
of the city were then considered, Among the moral needs of 
the city Dr. Strong spoke first of the abolition of the saloon 
and then of the increasing need of homes. The greai re- 
ligious need of the city, he thought, was a thoroughly vital- 
ized Christianity, profoundly concerned with living issues, 
adapting itself to existing needs and taking hold upon 
men’s lives. 

The Rev. Henry Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., spoke 
for the rural districts. He exhibited, by means of charts, 
the results of a careful and systematic canvass of forty- 
four towns in the vicinity of St. Johnsbury, showing the 
proportions of the church-going and the non-church-going 
people, and drawing the conclusion therefrom that the 
Gospel had reached almost all of those who were habitually 
in the churches; but that the silent influence and slow 
gain of these churches was not sufficient, and that in 
country towns the old methods of work failed to prove ag- 
gressive. 

In a distinct and impressive manner the Rev. Frank E 
Jenkins, of New Decatur, Ala., told of the Mountain 
Whites, a people numbering between one and two mil- 
lions. He traced their origin from four immediate sources 
—the first the original Settlers, the second the descendants 
of the ‘poor white trash’ of slavery days, the third a 
criminal class seeking refuge in an almost unknown coun- 
try, and the fourth the stragglers of civilization willing to 
bring up almost anywhere. He than pictured the life of 
the people themselves, primitive in the extreme and bear- 
ing everywhere the marks of poverty. The schools there 
were equally primitive, and until the advent“ of the 
mission schools the chief text-book was the spelling-book 
and that not properly taught. Among these people could 
be found hundreds who did not even know what a book 
was, and fully a million who could not read or write their 
own names. Family feuds or neighborhood wars prevailed, 
and had been but touched upon in the daily press. Lllicit 
distilling was looked upon as a vested right, and the United 
States authorities were resisted to the death. As to relig- 
ious belief this people generally believed in God and the 
truth of the Bible. Infidels are rare, but religion is looked 
upon as an entrance to Heaven rather than as a means of 
life. Sectarianism is rife, and the ministers are unedu- 
cated; the religious revivals simply outbreaks of enthusi- 
asm. 


The evening session was occupied with three addresses 
on * The Needs of the Times and’ the Alliance Methods.’ 
The speakers were the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of The 
Christian Advocate; Dr. Frank Russell, Field Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and Dr. J. L. Phillips, Secretary 
of the Philadelphia Alliance. Dr. C. A. Stoddard, editor of 
the New York Observer, presided. Dr. Buekley, in speak- 
ing of the evils in the Church to-day, said: 


“ Extravagance in church construction, music and furnish- 
ing imposes undue busdeas upon the Christian people. There is 
need of some revision of means taken to attract youth. The 
pendulum has swung from the times when the boy was nothing 
tothe time when the boy is everything. The means taken to 
attract them are largely of social enjoyment, and to a very small 
degree spiritual. There should be some way to attract them by 





claimed to be, and whether or not heroism, self-denial and a 


which spirituality is kept in the foreground. There is in our 
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time also a lack of discipline of church-members, and, indeed, 
it is only in flagrant and odious cases that any discpline is at- 
tempted. It has come to be a popular conception that men of 
wealth have no difficulty in finding ministers to preach to them 
in a way adapted to their predilections. There are too many 
cases in which churches resort to evangelistic movements on 
something of a hippodrome principle, and also to endeavor to 
cover up numerical weakness by union meetings.” 


On Thurday the various aspects of Christian co operation 
were discussed, the special feature of the morning session 
being “‘Christian Co-operation in Awakening and Directing 
the Moral Sentiment of the Community,” and in the efter 
noon, ‘Christian Co-operation in Relation to Moral legis- 
lation: (@) Its enactment. (b) Its enforcement.’’ In the 
evening, “The Need of Permeating our Developing Civil- 
ization with the Spirit of Christ,” ‘Christianity and the 
State,” and “The Gospel and the People,” were ably pre- 
sented. The first speaker of the morning was the Rev, Dr. 
Moses D. Hoge, of Richmond, Va., who began by describ- 
ing the kingdom of evil as ‘‘presided over by the Prince of 
Darkness sitting on his ebon throne, wielding his scepter 
over the wide regions of night—the night of ignorance, 
misery and sin,” and pictured the “‘three-headed hound of 
Hell, casting its bane upon every man’s doorstep who has 
not been translated into the Kingdom of Christ.’’ He 
urged the need of work for the rectification of the morals 
of trade, the purification of politics, the reconciliation of 
of conflicting creeds, the harmonizing of the relatious be- 
tween labor and capital, the right education ef youth, the 
arrest of the desecration of Sunday and international arbi 
tration. a 

Archdeacon Alexander Mackay-Smith, of the diocese of 
New York, read a carefully prepared aud brilliant paper 
upon the needs and opportunities of Christian co-operation 
at the present hour. He said that when the forefathers 
invited the world to dinner they thought the majority 
would send regrets or come so late that they would get the 
dessert, but in this they were mistaken. In a searching 
analysis the speaker showed the tendency of civilization to 
degrade the lowest classes. The workman who could make 
a door, for instance, has gone; the machine makes the 
door and a boy runs the machine. Civilization cheers ten 
meu by degrading three or four and sacrificing one. There 
is little hope that the denominations of the land will do 
much toward corporate unification in this generation or 
the next. High Churchmen of all sects desire a reform, 
but not of the particular kind that every ene else seeks. 
But while corporate unity may be impossible now, cv-op- 
eration is possible. To see Christian denominations 
standing shoulder to shoulder will do much to correct a 
popular error held by outsiders. The average man thinks 
that this incident fully represents the attitude between the 
different branches of the Christian Church: ‘Why did 
you refuse to bury that Dissenter?”’ asked a man of a 
Church of England rector. “1 dia not refuse,’ was the 
rejoinder, “1 would gladly bury them all.” 

A genéral discussion followed the reading of the papers 
in which several clergymen took part, among them being 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the founder of Robert College, of Con- 
staptinople, and Dr. Washburn, its present president; 
the Rev. Mr. Law, the Chaplain of the Tombs in New 
York, and the Rev. Thomas W. Cain, of St. Augustine’s 
church, Galveston, Tex., a fine specimen of the colored 
race, who gave a speech which was applauded to the 
echo, and was the first thing of the hour which had awak- 
ened any special enthusiasm in the andience. He de- 
manded, in the name of the eight millions of his race, prac- 
tical Christian co-operation in every conimunity, with no 
discrimination on account of race, color or previous condi- 
tion. ** The Negro is here to stay,’’ he declared; ‘‘ you 
can’t get rid of us; we were brought here against our con- 
sent, and we mean to stay against yours.’’ At the close of 
his remarks, the presiding officer took lim by the hand 
and gave him a seat upon the platform amid the approving 
applause of the audience. 

The feature of the afternoon was the address of Dr. 
Howard Crosby, of New York. Mr. Dodge gave him what 
Dr. 'Taylor calls “a hand with a heart in it,’ introducing 
him as ‘“‘ the foremost citizen of New York,” and telling 
briefly of his work in closing the rum-shops of this city. 
Dr. Crosby was interrupted many times in his address by 
the applause which greeted his vigorous arraignment of 
the apathy which prevailed in regard tothe Christian citi- 
zen’s duty to the State. As the Christian life is at liberty 
to develop itself in America as nowhere else in the world, 
increased responsibilities rest upon the Christias. No one 
can shirk them. The qualified voters of this country who 
do not vote hold the balance of power. The apathy of 
Christian men in public affairs is the worst augury for 
thefuture. Apathy is the child of selfishness and timidity. 
We need more pstriotism, more principle, more self-deny- 
ing action. The missionary spirit should be shown in 
urging and supporting Christian legislation. 

Among the other speakers at this session were Walter B. 
Hill, of Macon, Ga., who enlivened a paper dealing with 
the legal aspects of Christian Co-operation with several 
anecdotes, one showing how justice could fail even where 
the judge and counsel were above reproach. One colored 
man was allowed op a certain jury and after the twelve 
men retired to consult regardimg a verdict they passed a 
resolution to the effect that the foreman whom they would 
elect should vote only in case of a tie. Then the eleven 
white men elected Uncle Kemus foreman. This pleased 
the colored brother exceedingly. Then in the face of all 
the testimony and the charge by the judge the prisoner was 
declared innocent. 

“Have you agreed on a verdict?” asked the judge after 
the jury were seated ip their place. 

** We have,” replied the aged foreman. 

“Do you find the prisoner innocent or guilty?” 

‘** May it please your Honor, the jury have gone Demo- 
cratic,’’ was the wise answer given by Uncle Remus. 

Prof. Charles J. Little, of Syracuse University, presented 
athoughtful paper on “ Christian Co-operation in Securing 
the Enactmeut of Moral Legislation.” From an experi- 





ence of three years as State Librarian in Pennsylvania. 
where it was his duty to keep on file all bills proposed for 
that Legislature, he was able to speak with the force of 
broad observation. He insisted that there is great need 
for Christiau citizens to understand how it is that bad bills 
go through and good bills fail. He showed, by illustra- 
tions coming under his own view, how bills that will not 
bear ipspection are quietly pushed through committees 
and skillfully log-rolled to their destination. Professor 
Little advocated a close watch of the files of bills present- 
ed at State legis'atures, and especially at the nation’s cap- 
ital. Let the religious press organize a strong department 
of paid correspondents, whose business it shall be to keep 
careful watch of all bad bills, their scope, their backers, 
their progress. 

Dr. L. T,. Chamberlain, of Brooklyn, to whose month of 
labor in the churches of New England much of the success 
of the present meeting is directly due, delivered an elo- 
quent oration on *‘ The Need of Permeating our Develop- 
ing Civilization with the Spirit of Christ.’’ Civilization, 
he said, is the sum total of human progress. In its great 
consummation wealth, science, letters, art, government, 
morals are but factors and forces. The test of a nation’s 
civilization is the intelligence and character of the indi- 
vidual Christian. The controlling forces in civilization 
are mental and spiritual. It thus becomes the more mani- 
fest that Christian elements must be at the foundation. 
Our civilization is still in the formative period. The path 
still ascends. Yet there are imminent perils. Immigra- 
tion, materialism, intellectual pride, the antagonism of 
the classes and interests, the controlling power of cities, 
illiteracy, Roman Catholicism, unjustifiable divorce. The 
remedial saving power is found in the spirit and teachings 
of Cnrist—the spirit and teaching of the living, reigning 
Christ, to whom has been given all power. 

The Rev. Dr. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s Church, in 
New York, spoke on a ‘‘ burning question,’’ to use his own 
term—‘‘ Christianity and the State.’’ In speaking of the 
relations of the State to education, he said: 


“ As citizens, we believe that this isof the first importance, 
and must be done in a comprehensive manner for rich and poor. 
As members of the Christian Church we believe that no educa- 
tion is complete and safe withoat including religious training. 
Education by itself will not make men pure, honest and truth- 
ful, and all ethics must be founded upon religion,and more 
than that, upon the Christian religion. But here comes the 
difficulty. This is something which the State cannot give, has 
not the right to give; it is not within her scope. The State must 
keep to the purpose for which it exists. Unless Church and 
State remain organically separate, the work of each will be 
badly done, and our national existence imperiled. Some per- 
sons are not prepared to accept the practical resuits of this ad- 
mitted theory. They insist upon introducing the teaching of 
the Christian religion, regardless of the fact that this would 
vitiate the entire theory of government, and would result in 
the future as so often in the past. The Church would soon dic- 
tate tothe State, or the State to the Church, and either would 
be a far greater calamity than the exclusion of religion from 
the public schools.” 


Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, closed the evening 
services. He received an enthusiastic greeting, and bis 
plain matter-of-fact speech on ‘** The Gospel and the Peo- 
ple” was loudly applauded. He began with a pleasant 
story about a bishop who was asked to “let a rectorless 
church duwn easy,” and then entered into bis subject with 
enthusiasm. When the Gospel was given by Christ to the 
world there was no question that the *‘Gospel and the 
people” belonged together. The Church, in the Apostolic 
day, had no special difficulty in reaching ‘the classes” 
which gives modern Christianity so much trouble. There 
are three factors—the Gospel, the people and we who in 
some sense represent the Church. Two of them are fixed. 
The Gospel is not to be mended. The people, too, must be 
taken as they are. Are we sure that it is the Gospel that 
we take to the people? Do our ecclesiastical systems and 
parochial policy proclaim consistently the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man?’ The Bishop’s paper was 
a searching examination of the question. What lies at the 
root of the whole subject is that all partialities are pro- 
hibited by the supreme fact that the Son of God took upon 
him humanity whole and undivided. The Gospel cannot 
be pieced off among classes because Christ is the Gospel. 
The arrangement of the Lord’s house must not contradict 
the inwrought principle of the Christ of Heaven on the 
earth that from beginning to end, and from top to bot- 
tom it is a divine, free gift. Again it is shown historically 
that the distiactive life of the Church is always quickened 
and deepened by a free expending of its force upon the 
least. 

Friday morning was given to a discussion of the foreign 
population in thiscountry and the duty of the Church to 
this large class. In the afternoon President Patton, of 
Princeton University, was expected to speak op ‘‘ Arousing 
and Training the Activity of the Laity.” In his absence, 
caused by illness, Joseph Cook spoke for half an hour on 
the same subject. 

The closing session on Friday evening was a memorabie 
one. Phillips Brooks and Dr. C. H. Parkhurst were an- 
nounced to speak, and the Temple was filled—platform, 
ground floor and galleries. The Boston rector presented 
“The Need of an Eathusiasm for Humanity on the part of 
the Churches,’”’ and the New York pastor described ‘“‘ The 
Need of Personal Contact between Christians and Non- 
Church-goers.’’ Dr. Brooks showed the need of optim- 
ism for the Christian—believing in the best. He should 
recogniz? in every human being a child of God, and en- 
deavor to have that relationsip recognized by every man 
whom he may reach in Christian or in heathen lands. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s address abounded in epigrams, many of 
them startling in their boldness, as when he asserted that 
God yave no man a monopoly in the mercy seat, that there 
was nocorner in divine grace, and that no Trust was recog- 
nized in the divine economy forthe dispensing of Holy 
Ghost power. A clergyman’s power is not in drawiug but 
indriving. Any mancan apply a leech. It takes skill to 
getitoff. Christ cametoearth himself. He did notsend 
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acheck. People cannot be bought out of sin. They must 
be loved out of sin. Every Christian to-day is a divine in. 
carnation brought down te date. A barrel of salt in 
attic will not preserve a pound of meat in the cellar, 

is no more place for an altarin a Church of Christ 
there is for a golden calf. Northern lights are dreadfy); 
bad to read by. It is either pious assininity to give to for. 
eign missions, or else it is damnable delinquency to refase 
to go across the street to help save a soul. 

The meeting of the Alliance closed with a pleasant inter 
change of brotherly kindness between President Dodgeand 
Dr. Plumb, the chairman of the Committee of Arr 
ments, and the benediction pronounced by Bishop Pog 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 

: > 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbytery of Wooster, O., by a close Vote, de. 
cides agaivst revision. 


er 





----The Presbytery of Brooklyn has voted, by a large 
majority, for revision of the Westminster Confession. 


..-. The Presbyterian Church of England has lost an ex. 
cellent man and theologian in the death of Prof. William 
Grabam Elmslie, at the age of 41 years. 


.... Bishop Wm. Taylor, of Africa, says the steamers of 
the Upper Congo have increased from five to a dozen in 
the past three years, so he can always get a passage for his 
missionaries. 


.... The arguments in the Andover Case in the hearing 
before Commissioner Robinson, of the Supreme Court, of 
Massachusetts will be heard in Boston, December 1yth, 
They are expected to consume considerable time as all the 
counsel are expecting to be heard. : 


....A revised Psalm Book has Seen issued by the Re. 
formed Presbyterians. A friendly critic of it says that 
while ‘‘ the revision is worthy of some praise for the greater 
smoothness of its versification, it is safe to challenge com- 
parison with any cther version extant, as a faithful ren- 
dering of the inspired original.” 


....The Presbytery of Pittsburg has been having a lively 
time in discussing the question of revising the Confession 
of Faith, According to the Philadelphia Press, the Pres- 
bytery voted against revision, whereupon a resolution was 
offered requiring the ministers of the Presbptery ‘as soon 
as possible, to present to their several congregations our 
belief as set forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith 
upon the following, among other topics: that God has 
from all eternity ordained some of his creatures to damna- 
tion; that elect infants alone are saved and that the Pope 
of Rome is anti-Christ.’’ The resolution was offered by a 
revisionist and wus resented by those opposed to revision 
and finally laid on the table. 


cae \ proposition is being discussed amoung the Friends, 
in their Yearly Meetings, of uniting in the formation ofa 
delegate body of ultimate authority and appeal in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Christian doctrine, discipline and prac- 
tice, to meet once in four years, beginning in 1892, and to 
be constituted upon the followiug basis, viz.: Each Yearly 
Meeting shall be entitled to five delegates and to one addi- 
tional delegate to every one thousand of its members or 
fraction thereof greater than five hundred. Whenever five 
Yearly Meetings have adopted the proposition, their dele- 
gates may meet and organize the said body, provided that 
the time of said meeting and organization shall not occur 
until all the Yearly Meetings which have been invited 
shall have had opportunity to act upon the proposition. 


....-The Committee appointed by the New York Presby- 
tery in November to prepare an answer to the General As 
sembly overture in regard to the revision of the Westmiu- 
ster Confession of Faith, reported at a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery on Monday afternoon. The report was presented by 
Dr. Hastings, Chairman, and was received and ordered dis- 
cussed on the third Monday in January, the meetings tobe 
continued daily until a vote shall be reached. The fol- 
lowing is the report: 

“This Presbytery would regard with apprehension any attempt 
to remodel the Confession of Faith as endangering the integ- 
rity of our system of doctrine. We deprecate most earnestly 
all such changes as would impair the essential articles of our 
faith contained in that Confession. which has so long served as 
our standard, and to which we are bound by so many histori¢ 
and persoual ties. Wedesire only such changes as seem tous 
urgently needed and generally asked. 

“1. We desire that the Third Chapter after the first section be 
so recast as to include these things only: The sovereignty of God 
in election; the general love of God for all mankind; the salva- 
tion in Christ Jesus, provided for all, and to be preached t 
every creature. 

“2. We desire thatthe Tenth Chapter be so revised as not to 
appear to discriminate concerning “infants dying in infancy,” 
or so as to omit all reference to them (section 5) and so ast 
preclude that explanation of section 4 which makes it teach the 
damnation of all the heathen, or makes it deny that there are 
any elect heathen who are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, and whoendeavor to walk in penitence and 
humility, according to the measure which God has been pl 
to grant them. 

** While there are other points which the Presbytery would be 
glad to see modified or changed, as, conspicuously, Chapters 
XXIV, 3, and XXV, 6; nevertheless, we prefer to confine our sug 
gestion for revision tothe Third and Tenth Chapters, a8 above 
indicated. 

* Furthermore, as germane to the subject which the Assembly 
had in mind in referring these questions to the presbyteriesy 
your committee recommend that this Presbytery overture the 
General Assembly to invite the co-operation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches of America and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to formulate a short and simple creed, couched, 80 far 
as may be, in Scripture language, and containing all the esse®- 
tial and necessary articles of the Westminster Confession, W' 
Creed shall be submitted for approval and adoption as the Com- 
mon Creed of the Presbyteriau and the Reformed Churches of 
the world. 

* We believe that there is a demand for such a Creed, notas® 
substitute for our Confession, but only to summarize 
plement it for the work of theChurch, We woyld and we 
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inanem ; ‘omni enim petenti te da’; sed alius est quem tu dehes 
quaerere; ‘sudet eleemosyna in manu tua quousque invenias 
justum cui des.’ Nunquam hoc facietis, nisi aliquid de rebus 
vestris sepositum habueritis, quod cuique placet pro necessitate 
rei familiaris suae, tanquam debitum quasi fisco reddendum. 
what we have meant through all the these years by the ‘system | Sinon habet rempublicam suam Christus, non habet fiscum 
of doctrine’ taught in the Holy Scriptures. We want no new | suum.” (Migne, * Patr. Lat.,” 36, 87; Augustine, I'V, col. 1910, 
doctrine, but only a statement of the old doctrines made inthe ; 1911.) 

jightand in the spiritof our present Christian activities—of our 
high privilege and of our large obligations; a statement in which 
thelove of Giod whiehis in Christ Jesus our Lord shall be central 
and domidant 


retain our Standards which we have as our family inheritance 
and as the safeguard of our ministry and of our institutions. 
But & brief and comprehensive creed at once interpreting and 
representing those Standards would be welcomed by our 
eburches as most helpful and beneficent for the exposition of 


to-day is playing a dangerous game. Every one who calls ‘ 
himself Christian ison honor to grapple and defeat the 
open causes of personal and national danger. 

Here is the simile of Christ anticipated. A life is a lamp, 
not a dark lantern but a shining light that shall illuminate 
and guide. 

“*T will take thee” is what Christ says to each. Election 
is choosing; it is willingness. Christ elects us to be his. 
The elect takes Christ. 
Pride in family is beginning or has really invaded our 
republican soil. It is not hard to imagine that in the fu- 
ture when the test of worth will be spiritual and not com- : 
mercial pride of family will be more like this; “‘ My grand- 
father was a Christian; so was his father. It is an honor- 


SIS Ee 


The citation with “ Scriptura dicit” is very notewor- 
thy—more surprising, a good deal, than the often quoted 
words of Clement of Alexandria, with like purport, be- 
cause of the greater definiteness of the canon in the West- 
ern Church in Augustine’s time and Augustine’s own atti- 
tude thereto. Here, also, my correspondent has a remark 
that deserves consideration : 








ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE DIDACHE. 
BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D. 


AN English correspondent has called my attention toa 

e from St. Augustine bearing on acrux interpretum 

in the Didache. I have his permission to make use of the 

discovery. So far as I know, it has not hitherto been men- 

tioned in print. In his * Enarratio in Pss.,”’ on Ps. ¢xlvi, 
$17 (v. 8), St. Augustine says: 

“ Alius est qui te quaerit: alium tu debes quaerere. Nec eum 

qui te quaerit relinquas inanem; ‘omni enim petenti te da’; 
sedalius est quem tu debes quaerere; ‘sudet eleemosyna in manu 
tua quousque invenias justum cui des.’” 
We have here the well-known language of the Didache 
(Rd. Hitchcock and Brown), ll. 22, 23: Iavri r¢ airoivri ot 
didov; and ll. 32-34: ‘Idpwdarw 1) tAennoaivn cov eic tag yeipac 
cov, pexpee av yroe tive OO¢. But St. Augustine has elabo- 
rated and enlarged upon it, making it more precise and 
logical. My correspondent acutely remarks: 

Augustine may have interpreted the AwWax) ina way not 
intended by its author; yvOC may be used in a loose sense for 
amply finding, without any sense of discriminating, as if a man 
said: “1 have a dollar to spend ;1I am sure! don’t know to whom 
[shall give it.” “Oh,” the author would reply, * keep it in your 
hand; some one will surely turn up.” This seems most fn ac- 
cordance with Hermas, Mandatum, II. There he distinctly 
urges giving without discrimination. Augustine’s is a more 
matured experience.” 

The passage from Hermas is the familiar one—Mand., IT, 
4,6 (ed. Funk): 

“Do good, and from thy labors which God giveth thee te all 
needy ones give in simplicity, not hesitating to whom thou 
shouldst give and to whom thou shouldst not give. Give to all; 
for to all God willeth that there be given of his own gifts. . . . 
He, then, that giveth is blameless; for as he received from 
the Lord the ministry to fulfill, in simplicity he fulfilled it, 
making no distinction to whom he should give or not give. 
Augustine’s interpretation is more profound: and whatever 
may be thought of the manner of his discrimination, he 
makes here a valuable contribution to the history of the 
doctrine of practical benevolence in the ancient Church. 
(Cf. Harris, ‘‘ Teaching,” pp. 70, 71.) There seems to be 
nothing in Augustine’s words to confirm Professor Har 
ris’s view of a current double interpretation of yrad: trax 
di. Augustine makes the pronoun refer to the needy 
man. Yet his argument would have made the interpreta- 
tion “ Know that your alms are an offering to God” espe 
cially fitting. (Cf. below, ‘“ Christus tacitus exigit,” ete.) 
On the other hand, my correspondent’s explanation of the 
clause in its original meaning certainly has the merit of 
relieving the apparent contradiction between the injunc- 
tion in Il. 22, sq., and that in Il. 32, sq. 

But the interest of Augustine’s citation is not yet fully 
stated. That he shows an acquaintance with the Didache 
isof itself important but not surprising. The question 
might be raised whether a Latin version of it was current 
in his time containing the sentences cited, among others 
omitted in the Latin fragment at Mélk. (Cf. ed. H. and 
B., pp. xx, xxi; ed. Harris, pp. 16,17.) Is it anything more 
than a coincidence that Pez (Thesaur. Ancedot., IV, 2, col. 
5) introduces the M6lk fragment with the words: “Tum 
in Codice post perbrevia quaedam S. Augustini dicta com- 
paret Doctrina Apostolorum,”’ etc.’ Apart from this, the 
emphasis laid by Augustine upon the cited clauses, and 
their significance in his eyes, are clear from the whole 
passage out of which my correspondent has culled the 
lines given above, especially from the fact that Augustine 
gives the citations twice, and perhaps most of all from the 
fact that in one place he explicitly uses the term “ Scrip- 
tura dicit,’’ following the example of Clement of Alexan- 
dria. (Strom., I, 20: ef. H. and B., p. xxv.) For this rea 
son, as well as those previously named, the whole passage 

from Augustine is so significant that [ venture to give it 
entire : 

“Ttaque, fratres, quoniam contigit jam ex ista occasione ali- 
quid loqui vobis, maxime quia loquimur, talia nos non quaeren- 
tes a vobis, et ideo liberius dicimus: sed etsi quaereremus, fruc- 
tam vestrum quaereremus, et non vestras opes, sed vestram 
justitiam : tamen admoneo breviter, quoniam jam muita dixi- 
mus, et aliquando sermo finiendus est; si vultis non esse steri- 
les, ut reddatis pro pluvia fecunditatem, ne damnetur pestea 
Sterilitas vestra (minatur enim Deus terrae sterili et spinosae 
ignem (Hebr., vi, 7,8: Sicut fructuosae horreum parat); efficite 
Ut vos ipsos exigatis, efficimini exactores vestri. Christus taci- 
tus exigit; et major est vox tacentis, quia in Evangelio nou 
tacet. Non enim vere tacet, cum dicit: * Facite vobis amicos de 
mammona iniquitatis, ut et ipsi recipiant vos in aeterna taber- 
nacula.’ (Luc. xvi, 9.) Non tacet ipse; audite vocem ejus. 
Nemo enim vos potest exigere; nisi forte exactione opus est, ut 
qui vobis in Evangelio serviunt, petant a vobis. Siad hoc ventum 
fuerit, ut petant; videte ne quod vos a Deo petitis, frustra peta- 
tis, Ergo estote exactores vestri, ne aliquid illi qui vobis in 
Evangelio serviunt, non dico petere eogantur, nam forte nec 
Coacti petunt ; sed ne silenteo vos arguant. Unde sc1iptum est: 

tus qui intelligit super egenum et pauperem.’ (Ps. xl, 2.) 
Cum dicit, ‘Qui intelligit super egenum et pauperem,’ non ex- 
Spectat ut petat. Intellige superillum. Alius te quaerit indi- 
sens, alium tu debes quaerere indigentem. Utrumque dictum 
*st, fratres mei: et,‘ Omni petenti te da’ (Luc. vi, 30) modo leetum 
®t; etalio loco Scriptura dicit: * Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua, 
@ousque invenias justum cui eam tradas.’ Alius est quite quae- 





; alium tu debes quaerere. Nec eum qui te quaerit relinquas 


The insertion of ‘in alio loco ait [dicit] Scriptura” is, as you 

say, curious. It may be a mere slip, like Robert Hall’s in mak- 
ing a sermon from “ In the midst of life we are in death.” 
This possibility should, of course, be granted; but it would 
make the familiarity of Augustine with the passage from 
the Didache all the more notable, and give us a still 
stronger assurance of its wide currency in the Western 
Church. (Cf. S. Boniface’s sermon, in Harris, ‘‘ Teaching,” 
p. 59,8q.) My correspondent adds: 

I have this morning occupied myself in seeing if there were 
any passage in Hermas or Ep. Barnab. that Augustine might 
have used or thought he was citing; but I find none to justify 
such a conjecture. 

I will add only that I regret that my correspondent, 
whose discovery is so important, and whose suggestions 
appear te me both fresh and valuable, prefers not to have 
his name mentioned. I take this opportunity of express- 
ing publicly to him, on my own behalf and that of all in- 
terested in the Didache, my thanks for his communications. 

UNTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 22d. 
CLOSE OF SOLOMON’S REIGN.—I Kiv@s X1, 26-43. 











Notrs.—“And Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Ephra- 
imite of Zeredah,a servant of Solomon.”’—Jeroboam 
means “‘whose people is many.” It is almost the same as 
Rehoboam, ‘‘the enlarger of the people.’’ There are two 
versions of his life, each different and each as reliable and 
ancient. The one is the recognized authority in the Hebrew 
text, the other is a separate account inserted by the LXX 
at | Kings xi, 43 and xii, 24. Thisis more full than the other 
and should be studied as part biography. He had lived in 
the mountain of Ephraim. His mother’s name Zeruah, 
or (LL.XX) Sarira, and the place of their abode was Zereda, 
or (LXX) Sariza, showing that there might be a connection 
between his mother’s name and the city. In that all sub- 
jects were servants of Solomon Jeroboam was a servant, 
but not aslave. He was a superiaotendent of taxes exacted 
from his own tribe: then he became known as a remarkable 
engineer—he who “‘inclosed the city of David’’; then he in. 
trigued for royal power and fled to Egypt to the court of 
Shishak until Solorron died. “Solomon built Millo”’— 
Millo always occurs with the definite article; thus it was a 
particular place in Jerusalem. If Millo is taken from a 
Hebrew root it has the meaning of “filling.” If it is an 
older archaic term of some Canaanitic place, for instance, 
as a fortification or citadel, it was probably a rampart of 
some magnitude situated on or at the foot of Mt. Zion 
guarding the breach of tne Tyropoean valley. This valley 
in those days must have been very deep and jagged and re- 
quired immense walls successfully to run across it and pro. 
tect the city. Millo may have been the starting place on 
the slope of Zion for such walls, which now, overthrown 
and crumbled, fill the Tyropeeon until the semblance to a 
deep ravine is lost. 

lustruction.—Solomon was himself to blame that his 
mighty ceptain should lift up his hand against the king. 
Compared with neighboring despotic kings Solomon’s rule, 
even in its decline, was bright as a moving star; but com- 
pared with the ideal he recognized to be his, it was a 
threatening cloud. Jeroboam was but the expression of a 
sentiment. The people were better than their wise king. 
They knew he failed in his promises to them and to their 
God. But the seed of David bore fruit, and at last the King 
arose who, of all men in the world, never fell short of his 
own ideals or disappointed even the most cultured of hu- 
manity. To raise one’s hand against Christ and endeavor 
to dethrone him from men’s lives, is an act of unpardonable 
treason. Man may listen for a time to delusive talk and 
vain argument, but the great human heart finally execrates 
him who would tear the temple of God down, and leave 
heart-broken people groping amid the ruins. No hand can 
destroy the temple that Christ reared; but the attempt is 
none the less unreasonable as it is vicious. 

It has been said that it takes the highest degree of men- 
tal development to comprehend the mercy of God. It does 
seem as if the theology of the day is more fully compre- 
hending this divine quality. 

The reign of prophets is not yet past. When Garrison and 
Tappan looked upon slavery they were prophets of God as 
surely as Abijah when he rent his new garment. A prophetis 
the mouthpiece of the Almighty, whether it be on one topic 
or another. Thereis nothing too insignificant to concern 
the Lord. When Edison, who has profoundly trained him- 
self to know the power of electric currents, says that so 
many volts will kill, he is a prophet of the Lord in that he 
interprets the results of interference with divine laws. And 
when they who have studied the moral laws of God proph- 
esy that free rum means death to a nation; that Mormonism 
means a bluntness of that which this nation holds as dear 
as its freedom, its virtue; that the present political methods 
mean loss of freedom; that indifference to spiritual cravings 
Means an indifferent life and an unsatisfactory end, they 

have a right to be heard and respected. Such prophecy is 

not difficult. It is not hard to see that a man goes wrong if 





able family. Ours is a‘‘ sure house.’ ”’ 

‘“*T occupied that room when I went out to fight for the 
old flag twenty-eight years ago,”’ said an old man, looking 
at a stateroom door; “‘ and it still looks good to me.”’” As 
we look back upon life may every action seem good to us 
when we went forth to fight in our own way for freedom 
and for God. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAUDEN, H. H., Champaign, IIil., resigns. 
BRACKETT, J. B., Brookline, Mass., died Dec. 5th, aged 53. 


CONNER, James E., David City, Nob., accepts call to Burlin- 
game, Kan. 


DAVID, F. C.. Whitesburg, Ala., resigns. 

DENNETT, Erwin, Franklin, accepts call to Roslindale, Mass. 
FOOTE, E. J., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

HARE, J. HENDERSON, inst. December 8th, Phoenixville, Penn. 
JAMES, J.8., inst. December Ist, Hartford, Conn. 


MOXIE, C. H , Rochester Theol. Sem., accepts call to St. Paul 
Park, Minn. 


ROBERTS, J. D., inst. December 8th, Morris, N. Y. 


ROBERTS, H. J., Easton, Conn., accepts call to Burlington 
Flats, N. Y. 


REID, GeorGe D., Orange, N. J., accepts call to Veep River, 
Coan. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ASHBY, Jou» H., Wacousta, Mich., resigns. 

BOURNE, JAMes R., Sharon, Conn., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, JAmMEs M., Grand Ledge, accepts call to Reed 

City, Mich. 

COLE, THOMAS W., Sheldon, Ia., resigns. 

DAVIS, Davin E., Sprague, Wash., resigns. 

DENNEY, WILson, Clinton, la., called to Chicago, III. 

DINGWELL, JAmgs, inst. December 12tb, Union, Me. 

GULICK, Epwarp L., ord. December 3d, Groton, Mass. 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM H., Southport, Conn., accepts call to 
Northfield, Minn. 

LANGRANGE, J. H., inst. December 3d, Saugerties, N. Y. 

KETCHAM, Henry, Flint, Mich.. accepts call to Antigo, Wis. 

LEWIS, W. W., accepts call to Waucoma and Lawler, la. 

McKELLAR, Wri §., Atchison, Kan., resigns. 

MITCHELL, J. LEE, Cadillac, Mich., resigns, 

MiLLETT, THomas F., Bingham, called to Eliot, Me. 

MOULTON, Ezna C., Shenandoah, accepts call to Red Oak, Ia. 

NASON, JonN H.. Anoka, accepts call to Montevideo, Minn. 

PANGBURN, Lycureus E., called to Tabernacle ch , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

POTTER, E. C., inst. December 3th, Watertown, Mass. 

RISSER, H. A., Franklin, called to Mitchell, la. 


ROBLEE, H. 8., Free Bap., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to 
Jackson and Sandstone, Mich. 

STONE, SipNey, Shakopee, accepts callto Wayzata, and Long 
Lake, Minn. 


THAYER, HeEnrRy O., Woolwich, called to Limington and East 
Baldwin, Me. 

WOODWORTH, CHARLEs L., Watertown, Mass.. accepts call to 
Wilton, N. H 

WUERRSCHMIDT, C. W,, Batiehetl, called to German Evan. 


> 


Emanuel ch., Sioux Fails, 8. D. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
BLACKBURN, J. L, Portsmouth, O., accepts cali to Covington. 
Ky. 


CLEVELAND, WILLIAM N., Forestport, accepts call to Chau- 
mont, N. Y. 


FRASER, JAmEs, Kennett Square, Penn., accepts call to Havre 
de Grace, 


FROTHINGHAM, HAROLD J., Oregon, Il., called to East Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

GRANSTAFF, FRANK, inst.Dec. Ist, Fifth Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

HAYES, I, J. N., D.D., Allegheny City, Penn,, resigns. 

LUCE, Caar.es P., Cuba, N. Y., accepts call to Owensboro, Ky. 

SILVENS, W. F., California, Penn., accepts call to Covington,U. 

STREET, D., Clyde, accepts call to Lexington, O. 

THOMAS, C. H. O., D.D., Little Rock, Ark., resigns. 

THOMAS, T. C., Monroeville, accepts call to Belleville, O. 

TODD, James, Winnepeg. accepts call to Phillip, Wis. 

VAN WIE, C. H., Boonville. accepts call to Melbrose, N. Y. 

WINDER, J. W., Ellendale, N. D., accepts call to La Crosse, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, M. M., Cambridge, N. Y., died Dec, 6th, aged #. 

WHITTAKER,,W. F., Orange, called to Newark, N. J. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, NATHANIEL G., Auburndale, Mass., died’ December 
2d, aged 72. 

BUCKINGHAM, WiU.LLIAM B., Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

HUMES, E. J., Eddington, accepts call to Hazelton, Penn. 

ROONEY, ArTaur, inst. Vecember 5th, Henrietta, Mich. 

sat F. A., Hereford, N. C., accepts call to Fort Edward 


TATLOCK, Henry, New York, accepts cal! to Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SaEwes. 8. B., Meth. Epis. So., Louisville, Ky., died Decem- 


or . 

CONDEN, H. N., Univ., Chatham, N. Y., resigns. 

DECKS, J. P., Luth., Germantown, Penn., accepts call to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

DELO, L. J.. Luth., Lisbon, la., accepts call to Sharon, Wis 

GILKEY, 8. W.. Unit. Pres., acvepts call to Mercer, Penn. 

HAYWARD, E. F., Unit., Chicopee. Conn., resigns. 

JEFFERIES, CHARLES W., Luth., inst. December Ist, Chester 


Penn. 

JONES, Ropeat C., African Meth., Philadelphia, Penr., died 
December 3d, aged 44. 

MARKLEY, A. B., Luth., Jonestown, accepts call to South 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

MORRISON, JAMeEs B., Unit., Lancaster, accepts call to Laconia, 


N.H.. 
PIERCE, GRANVILLE, Unit., Dublin, N. H., called to Lebanon, 

ass. 
TILDER, W. H., Unit., Bost pts call to Plainfield, 
WESSELLS, P. A., Reformed, inst. Dec. llth, Princetown, 


N.Y. 
WILLIAMSON, Ws. H., Reformed, pan. N. Y., accepts 


I Ta’ 
call to Bryant Park Pres. ch., Chicago.’ y 
WILSON, O. B., So. Pres., inst, December Ist, Windy Cove and 





, Mass., 








he gambles nor is it hard to prophesy that the country 


Millboro, Va. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 








THE LIFE OF MRS. STOWE, BY 
HER SON.* 





THE name of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
will probably be included in the short roll 
of those whose activity has materially 
altered the course of human events. Off- 
spring of a sturdy stock, trained by harsh 
necessity, disciplined by a stern creed, 
stimulated by the rush of modern prog- 
ress, her genius was ready for the hour 
when it came. The old order was about 
to change, and it fell to her to ring out 
the old and ring in the new. In her great 
work she ‘ fired the shot heard round the 
world.” There were others before her 
and with her, zealous prophets and cou- 
rageous martyrs; but it was her genius 
that stirred the heart of the world as it 
has seldom been stirred, yet in the only 
way in which it ever is stirred—by a 
story. Taught by the agony of a be- 
reaved mother, she smote on the chord of 
the domestic affections, and its vibrations 
changed a political problem into a plain 
question of right and wrong. Seldom has 
any one so suddenly leaped into fame; 
and, in spite of the necessary reaction, 
that fame promises to be enduring. 

It will endure because Mrs. Stowe cer- 
tainly possessed, or was possessed by, ge- 
nius. Take this passage from a letter 
giving an account of a visit to Niagara, 
written when she was about twenty-three 
vears of age: 

‘*My mind whirled off, it seemed to me, 
in a new, strange world. It seemed un- 
earthly, like the strange, dim images in the 
Revelation. I thought of the great white 
throne, the rainbow around it, the throne in 
sight like unto an emerald; and oh! that 
beautiful water, rising like moonlight, fall- 
ing as the soul sinks when it dies, to rise 
refined, spiritualized and pure. That rain- 
bow, breaking out, trembling, fading, and 
again coming like a beautiful spirit walk- 
ing the waters. Oh, it is lovelier than it is 
great; itis like the Mind that made it- 
great, but so veiled in beauty that we gaze 
without terror.” 

There is inspiration in that; and equally 
impressive is the story how the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon her as she sat at 
Communion service in the college church 
at Brunswick: 

“Suddenly, like the unrolling of a pic- 
ture, the scene of the death of Uncle Tom 
passed before her mind. So strongly was 
she affected that it was with difficulty she 
could keep from weeping aloud. Immedi- 
ately on returning home she took pen and 
paper and wrote out the vision which had 
been, as it were, blown into her mind as by 
the rushing of a mighty wind. Gathering 
her family about her she read what she had 
written. Her two little ones of ten and 
twelve years of age broke int>o convulsions 
of weeping, one of them saying throagh his 
sobs: ‘Ob, Mamma, slavery is the most 
cruel thingin the world!’ .. .. Twenty-five 
years afterward Mrs, Stowe wrote in a let- 
ter to one of her children of this period of 
her life: ‘I well remember the winter you 
were a baby and | was writing ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.”” My heart was bursting 
with the anguish excited by the cruelty and 
injustice our nation was showing to the 

slave, and praying God to let me do a little 
and to cause my cry for them tu be heard. 
I remember many a night weeping over you 
as you lay sleeping beside me, and I thought 
of the slave-mothers whose babes were torn 
from them.’”’ 

Never was a prayer more ‘abundantly 
answered. As Professor Cairnes said, 
the Fugitive Slave Law was a questiona- 
ble gain to the slave-power, for among 
its first fruits was ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Struck out at white heat from a heart on 
fire, it kindied a blaze that swept the 
nation and brought down and consumed 
the house of bondage. As we read of 
those days the world seems to have grown 
dull. No such work remains to be done, 
no such triumph is hereafter to be cele- 
brated. To have lived then was an expe- 





* LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Compiled 
from her Letters and Journals by her son, CHARLES 
EDWARD STOWE. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1889, 





rience that the rising generation may 
well envy to the generation that is pass- 
ing away. 
“ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One erowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 

It has been sometimes thought that 
Mrs. Stowe’s great success was due to her 
opportunity, and that her later works 
show a marked diminution of power. It 
is true that they were not the product of 
intense emotional excitement, but on the 
other hand they were not, from an es- 
thetic point of view, embarrassed with a 
moral, We must quote upon this subject 
from Mr. Lowell’s criticism of ‘* The Min- 
ister’s Wooing”: 

“It has always seemed to us that the anti- 
slavery element in the two former novels by 
Mrs. Stowe stood in the way of a full ap- 
preciation of her remarkable genius, at 
least in her own country. It was so easy to 
account for the unexampled popularity of 
‘Uncle Tom’ by attributing it toa cheap 
sympathy with sentimental philanthropy! 
As people began to recover from the first 
enchantment, they began also to resent it 
and to complain that a dose of that insane 
Garrison root which takes the reason pris- 
oner had been palmed upon them without 
their knowing it, and that their ordinary 
water gruel of fiction, thinned with senti- 
ment and thickened with moral, had been 
hocussed with the bewildering hasheesh of 
Abolition. We had the advantage of read- 
ing that truly extraordinary book for’ the 
first time in Paris, long after the whirl of 
excitement produced by its publication had 
subsided, in the seclusion of distance, and 
with a judgment unbiased by those politi- 
cal sympathies which it is impossible, per- 
haps unwise to avoid at home. We felt 
then, and we believe now, that the secret 
of Mrs. Stowe’s power lay in that same gen- 
ius by which the great successes in creative 
literature have always been achieved—the 
genius that instinctively goes right to the 
organic elements of human nature, whether 
under a white skin or a black, and which 
disregards as trivial the conventional and 
fictiticus notions which make so large a 
part both of our thinking and feeling. 
Works of imagination written with an aim 
to immediate impression are commonly 
ephemeral, like Miss Martineau’s ‘ Tales,’ 
and Elliott’s ‘ Cornlaw Rhymes’; but the 
creative facultyof Mrs. Stowe, like that of 
Cervantes in ‘Don Quixote’ and of Field- 
ing in ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ overpowered the 
narrow specialty of her design, and expand- 
ed a local and temporary theme with the 
cosmopolitanism of genius. There 
can be no stronger proof of the greatness of 
her genius, of ber possessing that concep- 
tive faculty which belongs to the higher 
order of imagination, than the avidity with 
which ‘ Uncle Tom ’ was read at the South. 
It settled the point that this book was true 
to human nature, even if not minutely so 
to plantation life.” 

It would not have been unreasonable in 
the biography of one who played an im- 
portant part in important events, to 
have introduced some account of the 
times in which she lived, as well asof the 
anti-slavery movement. There is almost 
nothing of the kind in this book, and, 
perhaps, considering the great life of 
Garrison that has recently appeare], it is 
as well that it was not attempted. Still 
there is a noticeable lack of color; even 
Mrs. Stowe’s letters do not seem to be 
as graphic as might bave heen expected. 
With the «xception of some, even at 
this distance entertaining, stories of do- 
mestic trials, there is little told the reader 
of Mis. Stowe’s manner of life. We learn 
that she was born at Litchfield, that she 
has lived at Brunswick and Andover, in 
Ohio and in Florida, but the details are 
lacking, or at least noc effectively ar- 
ranged. On the other hand, the history 
of her foreign travels, and of her rela- 
tions with various prominent members of 
English society, is given at dispropor- 
tionate length. It is only just to say, 
however, that the correspondence of this 
period gives no indication that her head 
wasturned with the extremely flattering 
attentions which were showered npon her, 
and its unaffected simplicity is thoroughly 
pleasant. More agreeable, upon the whole, 
is the account or her relations with the 
literary paternity in this country, culmi- 
nating in the great dinner given by the 
publishers of this volume in honor of her- 
seventieth birthday. 

The wealth of material fyom which the 





biographer had to choose must have been 
enormous, and, upon the whole, the se- 
lection seems to have been judicious. The 
book is a resord of a full, well-rounded 
human life, with its ills, its griefs and 
losses, its struggles and its triumphs; an 
altogether honorable and noble life. 
There are several portraits, much the 
most striking of which is that of Mrs. 
Stowe’s grandmother, Roxanna Foote. 
No ordinary progeny could have sprung 
from a woman with such a face. The 
volume is a bulky one, but, owing to the 
size of the type employed, it does not 
contain as much matter as would be sup- 
posed. It will, no doubt, be widely read 
and may not improbably occasion a re- 
vival of the demand for Mrs. Stowe’s 
works. 


+2 


A MONUMENTAL BLUNDER.* 


CONNECTICUT War Memorial published 
with the pomp of type and paper and ap- 
parent lavish expenditure which is expect- 
ed of public documents of the higher class, 
awakens high expectations, and if it were 
executed with a care, ability and statistical 
competence at all commensurate with the 
means at the editor’s disposal would have 
satisfied all reasonable demands. The In- 
troduction gives us good reason to expecta 
thorough and trustworthy work. We are 
assured that the records of Connecticut men 
who served in the Army have been secured 
direct from the War Department and can be 
relied on to becomplete. The same, as to the 
record of Connecticut men commissioned di- 
rectly by the President to the Volunteer 
Service. With regard to Connecticut men 
in the Navy, it is stated on page 501 of the 
Introduction that the records of Connecti- 
cut officers and men in the Navy were pro- 
cured by an exhaustive search of the 
books in the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
cruiting of the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, and that this search was conducted 
in the most thorough manner possible. The 
individual War records it is claimed are as 
fuli and complete as the official records 
themselves. It appears also from the In- 
troduction that the large amount of cle ri- 
cal work required in the Department at 
Washington called for an expenditure of 
$15,571.20. The editors say: 

* From the beginning of the work in 1886, it 
has been determined at whatever cost of labor 
or research to make each soldier’s record abso- 
lutely complete, if material was anywhere in 
existence to render this possible.” 








Errors, omissions, poor method and gene- 
ral defect in the previous official catalogs 
were the reasons assigned for preparing in 
this new work a better record to take the 
place of the one published in 1869. The high 
expectations awakened by all this promise 
are,alas! destined to disappointment. Exami- 
nation of the officialArmy register—for only 
the one year, 1862—shows one hundred of- 
ficers from Connecticut, while the whole 
number in the Connecticut report is only 
seventy-five, an omission of twenty-five per 
cent. Among them were Major-General 
A. 8. Williams and other gallant and dis- 
tinguished officers. A comparison of the 
Navy records of but two years—184 and 
1865-—-<shows an omission of 130 names, more 
than fifty per cent.; the whole numer 
credited to the State in the Connecticut 
report being 258. Among these were 
several rear-admirals, commodores, cap- 
tains and other officers of high rank and 
distinction. Singularly enough the name 
of Gideon Welles, the official head of the 
Navy who gave orders to every officer in it, 
and who was first on every navy register of 
the years of the War, is one of thoge omitted. 
One whole family of gallant brothers, hard 
fighters in the War, descended from a gal- 
lant stock of ancestors, who bore their 
share in the brunt of war and work in the 
colonial days, and achieved an honorable 
name among the families of the State, is 
omitted, we believe, altogether. An examin- 
ation of the Army and Navy registers of the 
other years of the War, it is but fair to infer, 
would greatly increase the list of omitted 
names. Besides these wholesale omissions 
there are many other errors to be noticed 
in the way of mis-spelling of names, wrong 
initials, incorrect statement of rank,etc., al- 
together furnishing a painful illustration of 
Punch’s definition of glory, as being killed 
in battle and having your name spelled 
wrong in the bulletin. We hoped that 





*RECORD OF SERVICE OF CONNECTICUT MEN IN 
THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. Complied by Author- 
ity of the General Assembly under the direction of 
the Adjutants-General, Brig-Gen. Stephen R. Smith, 
Frederick E. Camp, Lucius A. Barbour and Col. 
George M. White. Case, Lockwood & Brainerd 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Quarto, pp, 1071. 





——<— 
Hamersly’s ‘“‘ Complete Army and WV 
Register of the United States from 1777 
1887,” published in 1788 with its omission of 
morethan twenty names under the letter 
A alone, was the last trial of this nature 
we should be called on to undergo. Jude. 
ing the work simply from the evidence fur. 
nished by its inaccuracies, and with no eyj. 
dence to the contrary, we might easily in. 
fer that the Connecticut compilers haq 
never seen or heard of an Arniy or Navy Teg. 
ister. These admirable publications are 
easily accessible. They contain complete 
official lists of all officers in the Army ang 
Navy, and during the years of the War at 
least give opposite each man’s name the 
State in which he was born, from which 
appointed, and of which he was a regj- 
dent. It is difficult to see how with such 
aids at hand the phenomenal blundering 
of this book could have been achieved even 
with $15,000 worth of clerical aid to help on 
the bewilderment. No one who has taken q 
band in work of this nature will fail to ree. 
ognize the very great difficulty of eliminat- 
ing errors and of covering all the points, 
The trouble with this work is not that ob- 
scurities remain and that difficult clues 
have not been exhausted, but that the pre- 
existing records are confused in it; the pub- 
lic records are not properly used and the ip- 
formation which is ready for every citizen’s 
use and which could be tabulated by any lad 
who can read, has not been embodied. The 
publication of such aroll is always more or 
less dangerous. It affects so many repnta- 
tions of men still living, orif not living, 
who have bequeathed their reputations us 
precious legacies to their friends; it affects 
so many others living or dead, the jewels 
in whose crown of life are the name and 
place they achieved in the honor roll of 
war, as to make a work of this nature one 
of serious apd even sacred responsibility, 
Connecticut owes it to herself to recall a 
work full of such discreditable blunders, 
and to put the preparation of another edition 
into mure competent hands. A deeper and 
more radical correction is required than the 
supplementary addenda and notes which 
we understand is now proposed. 





CHRISTMAS AND OTHER MAGA- 
ZINES. 


THE Century for December is not a dis- 
tiactively Christmas number. There are, 
indeed, hints of the festtival and the season, 
as in the poem of Constantina FE. Brooks 
and Joaquin Miller, but there is not a gen- 
uine holiday story; in fact, the fiction of the 
number is a little scant, for besides Mrs, 
Barr’s and Mr. Stockton’s serials, begunin 
the November pumber, we have only two 
short,.albeit powerful, stories—one by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, and the other by Mary 
A. Owen. There is more than tke usual 
amount of biographical matter, for besides 
the Lincoln history and the autobiography 
of Joseph Jefferson, also begun ip the No- 
vember number, we have a leading article 
on “‘ Selections from Wellington’s Letters” 
beautifully illustrated with pictures and 
portraits. The article by Charles Barnard 
on the *‘ New Croton Aqueduct.” is of inter- 
est to every New Yorker. If the aqueduct 
bas been built by political jobs, the result 
as depicted by Mr. Barnard, is nevertheless 
a job to be proud of. The Century apolo 
gizes for referring editorially, to * The 
Century Dictionary,” which by the way, 
The Saturday Review, The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette and other English periodicals are 
rather turning up their noses at. 

Lippincott’s opens with a novel by John 
Habberton, the autbor of ‘* Helen’s Babies”; 
or rather the magazine opens with Wil- 
liam Henry Bishop’s article on the ‘‘ New 
Troubadours at Avignon ”’; for these com- 
plete novels, while bound within the covers 
of the magazine, seem quite distinct from 
the mazazine proper. Mr. Bishop’s article 
is as interesting as anything in the num- 
ber. Mr. Julian Hawthorne speaks in the 
highest terms of ‘‘ The Morgesons,’’ by 
Mrs. Stoddard, whose Thanksgiving story 
we published Novemher 28th. 

The Fortnightly Review, tor November, 
gives more than usual space to literary 
topics; first, an article on Wilkie Collias, 
by Swinburne: then “Our Dramatists,” 
by George Moore, and, finally, *‘ Porcuguese 
Folk-Lore,’”’ by Oswald Crawford. The 
juxtaposition of two articles is noticeable. 
One is by W. H. Hurlbert, and is called “A 
Republic in Extremis,”’ the reference being 


to France. The other is by Major A. M. 


Murray, and is entitled “The Armed 
Strength of Germany.”’ The refutation of 
Mr. Hurlbert’s title is found in Major Mur- 
ray’s article, for certainly the Republic is 
not “in Extremis” so long as it is defended 
by an army numerically superior to that of 


Germany. The striking strength of Ger- 
many isin its frontier fortifications, These — 
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as described seem practicably impregna- 

?. 

a Nineteenth Century for November 
has articles by Mr. Gladstone, the late Gen- 
eral Gordon, Frederic Harrison, the Duke 
of Marlborough and others. J. EK. C. Bod- 
ley has an article on ‘‘ Roman Catholicism 
in America.” On the whole, however, the 
Review has not its usual interest for the 
American reader. 

The Arena, published in Boston, gives us 
number one of voluine one with December. 
As announced, the magazine is something 
on the plan of The Forum and The North 
American Review. It comes closer, how- 
ever, to the latter, and will still leave The 
Forum the best and most substantial, all 
things “onsidered, of our monthly reviews. 
The Arena contains twelve articles, three 
of which are religious, three of which dis- 
cuss poverty and two of which are educa- 
tional, while the others might almost be 
included in these three classes. The maga- 
zine is, therefore, not what it should be in 
point of variety of contents. We do not see 
what special call there is for this magazine. 
Perhaps, however, it has a field and will 
fillit. It may be encouraged by The Na- 
tionalist, which has not yet run its first 
year and claims to have a circulation of 
something over 30,000. 

The Christmas numbers of the Illustrated 
Weeklies began last week to blaze before the 
lovers of pictures and illustrated papers. 
Yule Tide comes from the Messrs. Cassells 
Co., full of life, spirit and endless illustra- 
tion, in the Christmas annual which goes 
with Cassell’s Family Magazine. The 
Graphic has its Christmas number rich 
with holiday illustration. The Ladies’ Pic 
torial is, perhaps, as impressive as any with 
its large, brilliant and immensely effective 
plates. The Paris Illustré takes the lead 
of all others for finished work, and last, 
tho by no means behind in the competition, 
come Leslie’s and the London Illustrated 
News. 





Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen : 
Their Work and Their Methods. A Study 
of the Art To-day, with Technieal Sugges- 
tions. By Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan & 
Co. Large quarto, $20.00.) Since Mr. Ham- 
erton’s ‘‘ Etching and Etchers’’ we have 
had no such book as this. In its own defi- 
nite field of Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draugbtsmen it stands alone ; and so far as 
the magnitude of the work, the technical 
knowledge required to execute it, or the 
time and labor of preparation are concerned, 
it is likely to remain unique for a long time 
tocome. It is technical in the sense of pro- 
ceeding from an artist, being addressed to 
artists and intended to admit nothing 
which cannot stand in the light of techni- 
cal criticism. Ina degree the department 
to which it relates is on common ground 
with the art of etching. The etcher and 
the pen draughtsman, one with his pen and 
paper, the other with his plate, his needle 
and his aqua fortis, have much the same 
object before them. The finished work pre- 
sents in each case a similar appearance. 
The arts are, however, rival to each other; 
and with the aid of modern process 
work, the pen drawing may to some extent 
supersede the etching as being produced 
by a better, truer, easier, and in many other 
respects more satisfactory method. At 
all events, the recent advance of the so- 
called process method has given a fillip to 
the art of pen drawing. The process method 
of reproduction has not yet reached its 
possible limits, but it has been carried to 
such a point of perfection that no etcher, 
nor engraver on wood, much less an en- 
graver on metal, can hope to rival the 
photogravure or process print in ease, rapid 
execution or delicate accuracy. By this 
method beautiful works are now priuted at 
small cost daily by the hundred thousand 
impressions without destroying or even in- 
juring the original drawing and with a 
delicate accuracy which no other art of re- 
production can rival. That the rapid ad- 
Vauce of these process methods is to have a 
permanent,depressing influence on the etch- 
ers and engravers we do not believe. Those 
arts stand on definite ground of their own, 
and their products are too beautiful and 
rich in creative genius to fail. The new 
Process, however, has had a stimulating 
effect on the art of pen drawing, one fruit of 
Which is seen in the magnificent quarto be- 
fore us. With the Macmillans behind him, 
Particularly the generous enthusiasm of 
Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. Pennell has 
lacked nothing he required to bring bis work 
Up to an ideal standard of thoroughness 
4nd technical criticism. Whatever defects 
are to be noted in the work will have to be 
charged to the deliberate, sharply defined 
4d very positive convictions of the author 

r than to any want of rigor in the ex- 
SeUtion of his plan, It isa pity he should 








find so much in criticism to grumble at, as 

if his own function in this book were not 

that of the critic, a very dogmatic one, too. 

And he should use his superlatives more 

carefully. Rico, Vierge, Lalaune, Menzel, 

end Abbey cannot all stand alone at the 

head of their art. In getting at his sub- 

ject Mr. Pennell has only a very short look 

back to take in the way of review, for 

popular illustration is an art of very recent 

origin. Tho Diirer Rembrandt, Leonardoda 

Vinci, and other old masters knew how to 

draw with the pen, the art Mr. Pennell, 
has before him is fairly enough described: 
by him as having no past but as being an art 

of today, He divides the field into five 

national groups introducing each with a 

genera! sketch followed by the notice of in- 

dividual artists and theirwork. The groups 

are ‘Spanish and Italian Work,” ‘‘ German: 
Work,” * French Work,” “ English Work” 

and “‘ American Work.”’ The drawings re- 
produced make the striking feature of the 

book. They as well as the letter press are done 

by the Messrs. R. & R.Clark, Edinburgh, and 

are examples of printing which must chal- 

lenge the admiration of Mr. De Vinne. To 

produce so uniform and high a result, the 
greatest care had to be taken with the ma- 
terials of the book, especially with the 
paper. The drawings given are the result 
of vigorous selection. They make a choice 

collection of the bighest kind of representa- 
tive work. As such, nothing better can be 

desired than that they should serve to set 
the standard for future work in this line, of 
which we are sure to have an ever-increas- 

ing and ever cheapening amount. Let us 
hope that, thanks to this work, less of it 
will be bad. Our notice, necessarily 
brief and incomplete, cannot end with- 

out reference to the ideal blending in the 
volume of critical text and _ illustra- 
tive example. Nothing could be done more 
harmoniously nor more effectively. These 
reproductions are printed as well as with 

all the arts, appliances and skill at the 
command of the printer they can be. The 

intelligent critic is also at hand, to point 

out what is to be noticed in the examples. 

The work is not, however, for beginners 
and wastes no words in elementary exposi- 

tion. The arrangement of the work, in 

distinct national groups, is as good a method 

as can be thought of, tho the author has to 
admit that Paris is not. so much French as 
it is the world’s great art exchange. There 

is not much more of a distinctly American 

type in the American pen-draughtsmen. It 

is difficult in this way of treating the sub- 

ject to keep the comparative relations be. 

tween artists clear, as any one will at once 
see who will lay. what Mr. Pennell says of 
Vierge and Rico by the side of his high 
praises of Abbey. In a later section, Mr. 

Pennell treats Book Decoration, architect- 
ural drawing, and concludes with some 

chapters of a more practical character on 

technical points of work. 


The Blue Dragon. By Frances Mary 
Peard. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.05) This 
is an old English story, laid in the times of 
Henry VII (1491-1509) and supposed to open 
in 1494. Scenery for the story is drawn 
from the miracle plays, and especially from 
Theodore Child’s ‘*Christmas Mystery in 
the Fifteenth Century,’’ published in Har- 
per’s Magazine for December, 1888. With 
this are interwoven the threads of a simple 
love story, and the adventures, escapes and 
perils of a Yorkist partisan employed asa 
scout or spy for the party in England. The 
stage is for the most part filled with the 
ordinary yeomen of Chester, with an occa- 
sional gleam in the crowd of a knight or an 
abbot, and in one chapter cf the king bim- 
self. The subject is picturesque and is pic- 
turesquely handled. The historic pest, or 
“sweating sickness’’ which afflicted Ches- 
ter in the first years of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, is an effective element in the story, espe- 
ially in its action on the minds of the people. 
The Christmas mystery play is, however, 
the grand excitement which thrills through 
the tale. The description of *‘ Meg’s”’ ren- 
dering of the angel’s song, as from her high 
perch on the cathedral tower among the 
singers her voice rang out into the:stall air 
over the hushed multitudes and subdued 
even the listening king, is worthy to be read 
beside Charles Reade’s description of the 
lark’s song in ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend.” 
We give the whole passage as our seasonable 
tribute to Christmas memories : 


“Now there was a longer pause, the expect- 
ant laughter died away, a sort of hush seemed 
to have fallen on players and audience, and 
suddenly upon this silence broke the clear, 
beautiful notes of the angel’s message. So 
clear and so beautiful was it that for a moment 
or two the people did not look for the singer— 
the voice was as something quite unearthly. 
Then every eye went up to where, ona high 
projection, leaning slightly forward, with 
hands just outspread, stood the white figure 








which should have been Katharine. Katha- 
rine it was not; instead of her blue eyes, round- 
ed cheek and golden hair, here was dark hair 
standing out lightly round the temples, a thin, 
pathetic face, and wonderful eyes which 
seemed to glow with intensity. The whole 
crowd was taken aback; it did not recognize 
her; it would not have believed that such a 
vision was only Meg of the Blue Dragon. Asa 
light breeze just fanned her robes, and a swal- 
low darted here and there above her head, she 
might indeed have been an angel come down 
with the good tidings of peace. Seeing the 
crowd of heads turned upward like one, for an 
instant her voice faltered,and Father Peter 
behind grasped his enemy, the trumpet, in an 
ageny. But she had recovered herself before 
those below had discovered the failure; fresh 
ani young her voice rang out across the mead- 
ow, words and music possessed her. She forgot 
the king, she forgot the people; all she thought 
of was the Holy Child in the manger and the 
one gift she could bring to him. 

“There was not a sound below. The king 
leaned forward, his elbows on the arms of his 
chair; a yeoman in green, with a sheaf of ar- 
rows, who was eating from a bunch of cherries, 
stopped open-mouthed and let the cherries drop 
from his hand; the shepherds stirred, awoke 
and indulged in some of their former antics. 
No one laughed, no one heeded them; Meg’s 
voice might have been the only thing in the 
world, so rapt were her audience. And now 
from behind her the soft thrill of harps stole 
out into the air; the angel chorus, scarcely 
audible at first, but gradually swelling intoa 
rush of harmony, took up the heavenly rejoic- 
ing; yet through it all, sometimes dominating 
the others, sometimes again left alone with its 
burden of joy, the one beautiful voice rose and 
sank and held its pure melody, and stirred the 
hearts of those who listened as tho for the first 
time the message had come to them: 

“* In terra pax.’ 

“Two rough men, standing at the edge of the 
inclosure, who had quarreled savagely a year 
ago,and but now had been flinging threatening 
looks at each ether, turned, moved in some 
strange manner by old memories, and over the 
head of a little child who stood between them 
wrung each other’s hands, and so made up their 
strife.” 


The American Railway. Its Construc- 
tion, Development, Munugement and Ap- 
pliances. This volume reaches the high 
water mark of popular book-making. It is 
superb in its illustrations and general man- 
ufacture and,while kept strictly, asto style, 
range and treatment of subject, within the 
limits of a book for all classes of intelligent 
readers, is open to very little criticism as to 
defiaiteness, scientific accuracy and intel- 
lectual enterprise. The subject is ove much 
too complex, varied and extensive to receive 
satisfactory treatmeat in a reasonable time 
from any one author; but like an encyclo- 
pedia it submits naturally aod happily to 
such division as has been made among a 
sufficient corps of collaborators. The book 
is a reprint, enlarged, revised and in some 
respects corrected, of the twelve papers on 
the general subject recently published in 
Scribner’s magazine, with an introduction 
pretixed by the Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The various phases and depart- 
ments of the main subject which would 
interest the intelligent public are allotted 
to hands most competent to treat them. 
The papers are somewhat unequal in merit 
but the average is high and an unusual 
number of them will rank as brilliant. Be- 
tween the writers’ exhaustive command of 
the limited subject each of them treats and 
the possibibilities of magazine illustration 
and diagram the subject is made to stand 
out in a strong and simple light which 
brings it within the range of an intelligent 
boy. Comparative or detailed criticism is 
not to be thought of in such a case, but we 
may meation as striking parts of the work 
the chapters on ‘“‘ American Locomotives and 
Cars,” by M. N. Forney, editor of the Rail- 
road and Engineering Journal; on ‘*Ruil- 
way Management,”’ by Gen. E. P. Alexan- 
der, President of the Central Railroad and 
Banking Co., Georgia; on “The Freight 
Car Service,’’ by Theodore Voorhees, Asst.- 
Gen. Superintendent N. Y. Central R. R., 
and ‘‘ How to Feed a Railway,” by Benja- 
min Norton, Second Vice-Pres. Long Island 
R. R. The chapters on ‘“‘ The Railway Mail 
Service,” by ex-Postmaster General Thomas 
L. James, by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Yale, on “‘The Railway in its Business Re- 
lations,”’” and on “The Prevention of 
Strikes,”” by Charles Francis Adams, con- 
tain the last and best conclusions reached 
on these topics. Mr. B. B. Adams, Jr., 
Associate Editor of the Railroad Gazette in 
this city, enjoys the advantage of having 
been trained in every stage of the life he 
describes in the chapter on ‘“‘ The Every-day 
Life of Railroad Men.” The concluding 
paper is a summary of ‘‘ Statistical Railway 
Studies” illustrated with thirteen maps and 
nineteen charts by Fletcher W. Hewes, 
author of “Scribner's Statistical Atlas.” 
The whole volume contains over two hun- 
dred illustrations, 











A Race with the Sun, by Carter H. Har- 
rison, late Mayor of Chicago (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $5.00), is a full and sumptu- 
ous looking volume, handsomely printed 
and illustrated. It describes a sixteen 
months’ tour from Chicago around the 
world by the Canadian Pacific Railroad to 
Oregon and Washington, thence to Japan, 
China, Siam, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Ri- 
mania, Hungary, Austria, trans-Caucasia, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Prussia, Paris, London aud New 
York. [t is a striking illustration of the 
expansive effect on literatyre of the modern 
railway an! navigation system. A few 
years ago Mr. Harrison would have limited 
himself to a narrower field to which he 
would have devoted himse]f with closer at- 
tention; now his ambition takes in the 
globe, and his book bears the impress of 
quick-witted and genial but hasty observa- 
tion. It gives a connected account of what 
he saw and of what he thought about what 
he saw. It is interesting and entertain- 
ing, and will remain for bis children (for 
whom he tells us the journal was in the 
first instance written) a bighly valuable 
monument of the intel'igence and enter- 
prise of their father. Were the reading 
public without better, fuller and more ac- 
curate information on the same subjects it 
would be worth no less tothem. Unfortu- 
nately the same ground has been covered 
by more competent explorers. We have ex- 
amined, for example, Mr. Harrison’s re- 
ports of the Christiau mission work in 
Chinaand Japan. He writes reverently of 
Christianity and of its divine Saviour, but 
the superficial character of his observations 
is most obvious when he comes to such a 
subject as the work of the Protestant mis- 
sions in China and Japan. He must have 
fallen ioto some misconception, as bad as 
his rhetorick, when he represents one of the 
Chinese missionaries as saying: 


“Yes! but we can only live and work by the 
aid of the home churches, and they insist upon 
receiving, as a dividend, and seeing a balance 
sheet, showing souls saved.” 


In the matter of personal incident and the 
ordivary observation of the rapid traveler 
with his eyes wide open and iuterpreting 
what he sees according to the best-estab- 
lished lights in his mind the book is fairly 
welldone. It at least puts a girdle round 
the globe which is illumipvated with an un- 
ending succession of bright pictures and 
entertaining observations. -When, howev- 
er, we take it up from the Humboldt point of 
view, we shall have to say of itas Humboldt 
is said to have remarked upon a famous and 
expansive traveler: ‘This man has gore 
farther and seen less than auy man alive.” 


Thiers. By Paulde Rémusat. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Chicago, $1.00) The new 
volume in *‘ The Great French Writers,” is 
translated into exceilent English by Mel- 
ville B. Anderson, and makes a striking ad- 
dition to the series which consisted before 
of *‘Madame De Sévigné,”’ by Boissier: 
‘“*George Sand,” by FE. Caro: ‘‘ Montes- 
quieu,”’ by Albert Sore); “ Victor Cousin,” 
by Jules Simon; and “ Turgot,” by Leon 
Say. -Walpole is similarly the latest 
number published in ‘‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen.”’ (Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 
It comes from John Morley’s pen, and we 
are tempted to say is done by that deft and 
competant hand as well as it possibly can 
be. It is enriched in every line with win- 
nowed facts, anecdotes made doubly telling 
by the brevity of the telling and by grace- 
ful allusion. Nothing less than the hand of 
? master could give so full and just a pic- 
ture of the minister, the court and the Eng- 
land of the times, inso small a book. Among 
the capital anecdotes of the volume we find 
this which we quote as illustraiing the 
demoralizing effect of public corruption on 
all classes up to the highest. 





“The spirit of jobbery was insatiable. . . 
When Walpole remonstrated with the king 
against these outrageous venalities, the king 
with a smile replied, in the bad Latin in which, 
as neither of them knew the language oi the 
other, he and his minister were said to con- 
verse together: ‘I suppose that you are also 
paid for your recommendations.’ ” 

Mr. Morley makes the best apology for 
Walpole the case will admit of. He con- 
cedes that hie own life went beyond all 
bounds of decency, that his ordinary con- 
versation was such as would not now be 
tolerated in a garrison mess, that his pri- 
vate morality fell so low asto make him 
indifferent to the doubtful fidelity of bis 
own wife, and that the want of dignity in 
his manners was owing to a want of moral 
dignity in his character. Dr, Arnold 
of Rugby, by Rose E. Selfe (Cassell & Co. 
50 cents), makes a good impression in ‘‘ The 
World’s Workers”’ series. It is brief and 
presents the strong points of the great 
teaeher’s career, The author dwells, how- 
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ever, more upon the picturesque, popular 
and ethical points of that career, without 
much attention to his work as a student or 
scholar, of which she frankly admits that 
she knows little. She says: *“*Of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s historical works I cannvut speak with 
any authority.” 


The Prang Company’s Holiday Publica- 
tions are this season in greater variety than 
ever and steadily tend toward larger works. 
Some of the new mats are very large and 
elaborate. The ‘Prize Babies’ Walking 
Match,”’ by Ida Waugh, is achromo of ju- 
bilant fat babies and buxom nurses. The 
babies make on the whole as much impres- 
sion as a row of babies can, and one of the 
nurses is fairly successful. As a whole the 
composition is Dutchy but not lacking in 
sweetness. Another in the same class is 
“The Red Letter Days.’”’ The idea of 
grouping the red letter days of the year is a 
good one, but it is executed mechanically 
with little ideality, and the coloring is raw. 
With their illugtrated books the firm suc- 
ceed better. We mention as having decided 
merit the ‘‘ New York Calendar” for 1890, 
designed by F. Schuyler Matthews, who 
has worked up the picturesque places of 
this city with a skillful hand. J. H. Moser 
has done the same for Washington. Were 
it not a palpable imitation of the Minche- 
ner Kalendar of last year we should pro- 
nounce ‘‘Ye Olde Kalendar,’’ by Frieda 
Voelter Redmond, the gem of them all. 
Imitation apart it isa very striking num- 
ber of the series. Other brochures of Holi- 
day [Illustrations are ‘*Good Luck,” 
‘* Haunts of Hawthorne,”’ by Louis K. Har- 
low, ‘‘Golden Sunsets,’’ by the same, and 
‘*A Summer’s Day,’’ by Margaret Deland. 
On the whole we turn again this year, as 
we have turned before, with most satisfac- 
tion to the cards proper. It1is hard for us 
to believe that this art isnot one which, like 
others, has its limitations and is most effec- 
tive in simple designs which depend large- 
ly on color and are not ambitious as tosize. 
Of work of this kind the eye will rest with 
pleasure on many a little gem in this large 
collection, lovely little, soft landscapes, bril- 
liant flower pieces in the high color of Na- 
ture,Christmas and New Year designs, book- 
marks, etc., in bewildering variety.———In 
Flowers of Paradise, music, verse, design 
and illustration by Francis Hallward 
(Macmillan & Co., $2.00), the coloring is 
good. Thedesigns are executed with free 
hand in a broad style but with much spirit 
and dramatic effect. 


An interesting and important publica- 


tionis to be seen in the fascicle of Haver- 
fdrd College Studies, issued by the faculty 
of Haverford College, recently, doubtless, 
but undated. It comprises ‘‘The Rest of 
the Words of Haruch,’’ introduced and 
edited text by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, and 
‘‘T wo Esarhaddon Texts”’ by Prof. Robert 
W. Rogers. The latter consists of four 
British Museum fragments, of which one 
has never been published. They are given 
in autograph lithograph, without transla- 
tion. The paper of Professor Harris con- 
sists of forty-six pages of critical introduc- 
tory matter, acute ant accurate, with a 
very plausible and probable attempt to 
show the date and place of the composition 
(about A. D. 136, in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem), with the sources whence it was com- 
posed; and eighteen pages of text, with 
critical apparatus at the foot, based on 
several manuscripts, of which three are io 
the library of the Holy Sepulchre (the 
Patriarchate Library) at Jerusalem, along 
with the Ethiopic version. Much interest 
attaches to this text not only from its 
quotations from the Old Testament, but 
from the writer’s evident familiarity with 
several books of the New Testament, among 
them, apparently, the Gospel of John. In 
constructing the text Professor Harris has 
had occasionally to use conjectural emenda- 
tion, but with a skill and acuteness that 
instantly commends itself to the reader. 
The work is to be had by applying to the 
Secretary of Haverford College, Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. (Price, $1.00.) 
Death no Bane. This new translati®, 
with copious illustrative notes of Cicero’s 
first Tusculan Disputation, by Robert 
Black, M.A., late of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge (England), it is a real pleasure 
to read. It is not a translation ‘* based ” on 
those in Bohn; nor one whose sole merit is 
to have corrected the mistakes of preceding 
translations. It is a new and fresh piece 
of work done again by its author from the 
beginning. It relates to one of the most 
interesting essays which remain to us from 
antiauity, and one whose philosophical po- 
sition was pot only not surpassed by the 
ancients, but is inferior by only a very little 
to the best we have preached to us in these 
Christian times. An English reader may 
take this book iv‘o his hands a 1 commi 








himself to it with confidence that the great 
orator would not address him more directly 
in Latin. (Scribner & Welford. $1.50) 


The Honors of the Empire State in the 
War of the Rebellion. By Thomas S. 
Townsend, compiler of “The Library of 
National Records.”’ (A. Lovell & Co. $250. 
Sold by subscription only.) We are not 
able to give this volume the close compar- 
ative examination we have devoted to the 
Connecticut Memorial noticed above, but 
we know the author to be a man of knowl- 
edge and critical accuracy, and that he has 
for many years applied himself to the study 
of the War and its statistic as few of*his 
countrymen have. The claim set forth in 
title,preface and chapter headings is modest 
and lays no pretense to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. On its ground the 
book is one of absorbing interest, and so far 
as we have been able to examine it, is up to 
the reputation the author has gained by his 
larger work. The price is rather high fora 
12mo of 420 pages. 


Truth Applied, or Bible Readings. By 
the Rev. R. G. Pearson. (Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Publishing Heuse, Nashville, 
$1.50.) This is a volume of very plain, but 
neither rough nor bitter dealing with con- 
science. It contains no circumlocution and 
not much rhetoric of the flowery kind, tho 
there is a good deal of rhetoric in it of the 
illustrative kind, and a good deai more of 
the kind which implies art in the putting of 
things. The author accepts the Bible as it 
is given. He thinks strongly, has little to 
do with nice speculations or with the theo- 
ries of the critics, is very much in earnest, 
takes positive ground, and handles his sub- 
ject with much sweetness, gentleness and 
knowledge of the human heart. The living 
voice of the preacher resounds through the 
printed page. 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. Blackmore, with many drawings. 
(The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleve 
land. 1890. $5.00.) The lovers of this good 
book will not grudge the price, but be glad 
to see it in so fine a dress (tho a trifle 
awkward) and garnished with beautiful 
work by skilled bands. It contains in all 
nearly eighty finely cut designs illustrative 
of the work. They are done by W. H. Gib- 
son, Henry Sandham, G. E. Graves, Harry 
Fenn, Harper Pennington, W. H. Drake, 
G. W. Edwards, Margaret McD. Pullman, 
and Charles Copeland. In type, paper, press- 
work and binding, the whole is faithfully 
done, and is a tributeto the author from the 
publisher which all lovers of good books 
will appreciate. 


The Story of the American Soldier in 
War and Peace. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston. $2.50.) This 
handsomely made book is a popular and 
patriotic sketch of the American soldier 
from the times of the Indian occupation to 
the close ofthe last War. The author vares 
little for armies, campaigns or military 
movements as such, and devotes himself to 
the feats of valor which war callsout. This 
is a line on which American character 
shines brightly even in defeat. The author 
has made a very readable book, and one 
that will stir the blood of the young Amer- 
icans for whom we assume it is principally 
designed. 


The Poetical Works of Frances Ridley 
Havergal. (Fleming H. Revell. $2.50.) 
This is the complete, unabridged edition of 
the poems, hymns and songs of Frances 
Ridley Havergal, revised and arranged by 
her niece and published here in the first and 
only author’s authorized edition in this 
country. In paper, type and binding the 
book is worthy of the subject and offers to 
the admirers of Miss Havergal a good and 
attractive library edition of a sweet and 
thoughtful singer who in her department 
ot religious poetry has been surpassed by 
no writer of the century. 


Steadfast. By Rose Terry Cooke. (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. $1.50.) Among the 
women and meu who give us realism, dia- 
lect and doctrine, all rolled in charming 
pills of fiction, Mrs. Cooke is one of the 
best gifted and most clever. She gilds the 
commonplace with refined art, squeezes out 
of old age age the irony of a humor that is. 
as it were, wrinkled and toothless, injects 
into youth a dry, archaic wisdom, and in- 
deed, makes life a wonder of half-ludicrous, 
half-pathetic and wholly incoogruous aspi- 
rations. In this story of Steadfast we have 
what the extreme realists will call ‘life, 
life, life as itis’’; but what the cool-headed 
critic takes for cleverly made fiction of the 
New England type. For your cool-headed 
critic is well aware that life is not quite so 
dreary (even to New England folk) as Mrs. 
Cooke’s story would seem toargue. Wecom- 
mend Steadfast to our readers as one of the 





strongest and most interesting of its kind, 
a novel that has no hero, no heroine, no ad- 
mirable character that doesn’t have the very 
soul bunted out of it, not a person in it who 
ever enjoys himself or herself in the least, 
for any. appreciable space of time—a sur- 
prisingly fascinating book at intervals, and 
withal a book to be read for the cunniug and 
the curious turns of its style; but not a book 
to be devoured for the pleasure its story 
gives, nor yet for the lift of imagina- 
tion or the fine colors of fancy. It is one 
more pathetic instance of genuine genius 
tugging at the impossible task of making a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


The Career of A Nihilist. A Novel. By 
Stepniak. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Stepniak is a grim writer, even when he is 
engaged in portraying the happiest flashes 
of life. He has a certain fascination, over 
and above that engendered by his revolu- 
tionary ambitions and aims, which marks 
him a genius. Still his genius clearly is not 
suited to novel-writing. In the long run he 
is dramatic, but the run is too long; there 
is too much dreary commonplace to pass 
over, too much that is inconsequent and dis- 
connected, after Tolstoi’s unbearably tedi- 
ous manner. Thisis not saying, however, 
that the Career of A Nihilist is a common- 
place work; far from it. On the contrary, 
it is unusual and powerful toa degree. 
That Russian life is sketched faithfully in 
its pages we can readily believe: but that it 
is sketched from a most bitterly prejudiced 
even jaundiced point of view is patent to 
the most casual reader. Treated as mere 
romance, it will please many readers, dis- 
gust not a few, and be cast aside unread 
by, perhaps, the largest number. As his- 
tory, if by any stretch of truth it can be so 
called, it is not of a sort to impart a broad 
and wholesome understanding of the Rus- 
sian civilization. 


Gudrun. Translated from the Middle 
High German. By Mary Pickering Nich- 
ols. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50.) To our view this book has called tora 
great deal of hard, conscientious work for 
which there can be no recompense. Gudrun 
is a composition which does not lend itself 
to translation with that grace and facility 
which is desirable where meter and rhyme 
are adhered to. William Morris might have 
made tolerable verse of this, as be did of 
Virgil’s Aaeid, but we can think of no one 
else competent to the task, Taken as verse, 
then, this work is not very iuteresting. It 
fails, almost wholly, to bear over into our 
language the spiric of the old epic of the 
North with its rude power and its almost 
startling flashes of poetic vision. But if the 
translator will be content (and we feel sure 
that she will) to let us take her rendering 
as merely the English of the story, we have 
to thank her for a faithful and valuable 
piece of work, a work that gives with clear- 
ness, often with notable force, the substance 
of a most remarkable monument of early 
German literature. To those who must do 
their studying in English this will be a 
welcome and most instructive book, giving 
them a comprehensive impression of what 
the old German legend-epic was. 


Wild Flowers of the Pacific Coast, From 
original water-color sketches drawn from 
Nature. By Emma Homan Thayer. (New 
York: Cassell & Co. $7.50.) Two dozen 
sketches, most of them good, a few of them 
very fine, present tous as many beautiful 
flowers on the pages of this large and hand- 
some book. Mrs. Thayer loves flowers, and 
loves as well to put them on paper. She 
has succeeded, no doubt, better than her 
publishers in the matter of coloring, tho 
many of these plates are superb, as such 
things go. indeed, it is seldom that we see 
better imitations of water-color drawing 
than some of them—for examples, the but- 
ter-cups, the yellow violets, the Mariposa 
lily, the wood-lily, the spotted-lily, the tidy- 
tips and the wild heliotrope are very suc- 
cessfully reproduced. The snow-plant is a 
decided failure. Slight descriptive and ex- 
planatory bits of text beautifully printed 
accompany the plates, and (in the way of 
appendix) are given concise botanical notes 
sufficiently elaborate to identify each spe- 
cies. The book is handsomely, tho rather 
showily bound, and will serve the turn of 
many a giver of Christmas gifts and carry 
a gracious sense of springtime, color and 
perfume wherever it goes. 


Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By 
George W. Cable. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons ) In most beautiful style 
the publishers have presented these remark- 
able sketches by a writer who is always en- 
gaging. Mr. Cable knows well how to se- 
lect his materials, and he is a master in the 
use of them. His field has been limited, 
but his perfect sight has left little for others 
to discover within its bounds, Thesestrange 
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true stories are certainly very little like the 
realism of other writers, indeed, they are gs 
romantic as they are picturesque and bril- 
liant. No one can read the ‘sketch— 
“* Haunted House In Royal Street,” with. 
out feeling its fervid and intense power, 
Those who jeer at romance, and go into 
paroxysms over what they are pleased to 
call the ‘‘art of reality’’ may well avoid 
reading Mr. Cable’s book, and yet his sto. 
ries are true, absolutely true, and as im- 
probable (measured by realistic standards) 
as they are authentic. Truly the common. 
place and the hum-drum are not the whole 
of life. 


With Gauge and Swallow. By Albion 
W. Tourgée. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin. 
cott & Co. $1.00) The stories told in this 
book, by the author of *‘ A Fool’s Errand,” 
are linked together by a very slender chain, 
so that in the end they come toa sort of 
common dénouement. They are the stories 
of a law-clerk, and they arise out of the 
practice of Gauge and Swallow, attorneys, 
Judge Tourgée has used his legal and jndi- 
cial experience to good account in making 
the romance of his sketches appear plausi- 
ble. The trenchant power of his imagination 
is equaled by the wisdom with which he 
has chosen most of his subjects, and with 
the effect of a well-drawn complaint and a 
powerfully compact argument, he forces 
his scenes and characters into the reader’s 
mind. ‘These are not ‘short stories,” asthe 
short story is commonly understood, but 
instances cited, so to speak, and enforced 
by a vigorous setting of well-imagined cir- 
cumstances. 


Mrs. Fenton. By W. FE. Norris. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.) Mr. Nor- 
ris is one of the cleverest of living novelists, 
His society romances are always easy read- 
ing, by reason of both matter and manner, 
There is a distinct value in the style and a 
lightness and grace of effect in the outline 
of the story that make up for a good deal of 
frivolous detail. Mrs. Fenton is a fasei- 
nating little society story, whose central fig- 
ure is a charmingly clever young widow, 
charming even after her character is shown 
to be none of the best, tho none of the 
worst. 


Legend Lauymone, by M. B. M. Tcland 


(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., $3.00), . 


is one of the most beautiful books that the 
approaching holidays have urged into our 
hands. The binding is simple, but in ex- 
quisite taste; the paper heavy and fine, the 
printing perfect and the illustrations are, 
for the most part, the best work of such 
artists as F. S. Church, W. H. Gibson, H. 
Bolton Jones, W. T. Richard and others. 
Every page is a feast for the eyes; but the 
egend is verse of a kind best understood by 
the following average stanza, of which there 
are 123, all of like form: 
“Then why dost thou follow such mystical creed? 
Their priesthood 
Is no good, 
Nor such do we need”! 


The Golden Days of 49. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 32.25.) 
A lively, rather sensational story, not in the 
least bad however, this book, no doubt, 
gives much of the life of the gold-digging 
days of California. It is handsomely, a 
trifle showily bound, and is strikingly il- 
lustrated. Mr. Munroe writes well, ina 
dashing hand, setting his scenes and inci 
dents forward with clearness and vigor. 


Songs of the Spindle and Legends of the 
Loom. Selected and arranged by H. H. 
Werner. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
$1.25.) Here we have a booklet which is at 
once crude-looking and beautiful, with the 
contents all about old-time spinning and 
weaving. It is made ot hand-made paper, 
printed on a hand-press, beautifully illus- 
trated in autotype, and bound in coarse, 
hand-woven linen of the natural color of 
the flax. 


Opening the Oyster. By Charles L. 
Marsh. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
$1.75.) Here is a story of all around the 
world, somewhat like Jules Verne’s “Le 
Tour du Monde en Quatre-vignts Jowrs.” 
and yet not at all like it. A story meant to 
be rattling, and it is ratcling. The style is 
very breezy and the illustrations appear 
be of cast iron. Still the book is entertain- 
ing, in places. 


To the Lions. A Tale of the Early Chris- 
tians. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Like 
all of the work for young readers which 
comes from the Rev. Prof. Alfred J. Church, 
of University College, London, this is ¢X- 
cellent. It is admirably and intelligently 
based on thorough studies of Greek, Roman 


and Christian life in the first century afte? 


Christ, and written in a style as attractive | 
and simple as it is classically pure. e 
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My Uncle Florimond. By Sidney Luska. 
4Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) This is a book to 
oem glad the soul of a boy who loves a 
story for the story’s sake, and what boy 
doesnot ? Sidney Luska is an enthusiastic 
writer, and his enthusiasm is infectious; we 
are not sure that his calling is not writing 
pooks for boys rather than making novels 
for grown-up people. At all events this is 
a delightful little book. 


Messages fur the King’s Du ughters ; or, 
The Manners of the Court. By Aune Dar- 
ling. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 35 cents.) 
Theimagery of court life is very ingeniously 
maintained in this attractive manual which 
comes like the apostle to remind the “‘ King’s 
Daughters”’ of their heavenly birth and 
more than courtly duties. Miss Darling 
writes with grace and a happy use of the 
imagery of the Order. 


Gold That Did Not Glitter. A Novel. By 
Virginius Dabney. (Philadelphia: J: B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.00) A very light story 
lightly told, with some odd humor and not 
alittle piquancy in its style. The gold that 
did not glitter did glitter at last, and it 
made somebody very happy. A certain 
class of young readers will find harmless 
entertainment ia following the fortunes of 
the chief characters. 


Bijou, The Foundling of Nag’s Head 
By Albert P. Southwick. (New York: The 
American News Co. 25 cents.) We have 
here the sort of story that ambitious young 
writers used to glory in before the day 
when dime dreadfuls made the thing un- 
popular. Most dime dreadfuls, however, 
are much better than Bijou. 


The Blue Fairy Book, edited by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) con- 
taius numerous spirited and effective illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb 
Hood and a well-chosen selection of the 
good old stories which have pleased many 
generations of young readers and will please 
many more, 


Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vignts 
Jours. Par Jules Verne. (New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 60 cents.) This is the 
French edition of Jules Verne’s story, being 
No. XIII of Mr. Jenkins’s series of ‘‘ Romans 
Choisis.”” It is, like all of M. Verne’s sto- 
ries, lively, entertaining, and not a little 
instructive. 

Life’s Battle Won. By Edward Garrett. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) An 
old-fashioned story of suffering and tri- 
umph, sentiment and sentimentality, right 
and wrong, labor and reward (after long de- 
lay), with a good deal of pleasant sermon- 
izing cast in for full measure. 


The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By 
Beatrice Whitby. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 75 cents.) This is better than the 
average English novel, and there is much 
quiet strength in it, side by side with much 
that is not strength. 


Banning and Blessing. By the author 
of the ** Atelier du Lys,” etc. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.05.) A good book 
for girls; not too insistently didactic, its 
spirit and tone are of the best, while its 
story is charmingly told. 


The New Priest in Coneeption Bay. By 
Robert Lowell. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.50.) A new and revised edition of Robert 
Lowell’s once popular and still strong and 
interesting story. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE United Brethren Church will is- 
sue from their publishing house at Day- 
ton, O., the first number of their Quarterly 
Review, January, 1890. It will contain 
ninety six pages. 

-...Mr. Browning’s new volume entitled 
“Asolando: Fancies and Facts,” consisting 
of thirty poems, will be published on De- 
cember 13th by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
These publishers have incerporated in their 
Convenient Riverside Edition of Browning’s 
Works all the changes and corrections re- 
cently made by the author; and as the 
changes in * Pauline” were very numerous 
they have reprinted the poem in its pre- 
vious form as an Appendix to the volume 
im which the revised version appears. 


-The January number of Scribner’s 
Magazine wi'l appear with additional 
Space and a new department at the end of 
the number conducted under tho title, 

“The Point of View.” An opportunity is 
here given to the best writers for a brief 
and familiar discussion of subjects of both 
Passing and permanent interest. In the 
January number the subjects are: “The 
Barye Exhibition,” ‘‘Thackeray’s Life,” 

“Social Life in Print” and “The French 
48 Artists,” 




















.-.-Golf, Scotland’s game of the links, 


graphically described by Prof. W. 


G. 


Blaikie in “A Corner of Scotland worth 
Knowing,” in Hurper’s Magazine for last 
October, counts two well-knowu literary 
men among its supporters. Andrew Lang, 
says the Pall Mall Budget, is a devoted 
apostle of the game. He recently initiated 
H. Rider Haggard into the mysteries of the 
famous sport, and he now has the artist, 
Harry Furniss, under his instruction. It is 
understood that Mr. Lang also will have 
something to say about the game in a forth-. 


coming number of Harper’s Magazine. 
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BOOKS OF TH. THE WEEK. 





Flowers of Paradise. Music, verse, design and 
iliustrations by Reginald Francis Hallward. 
12x10%4, pp. 39. New York: MacMillan & Co.. 


Pen Drawings and Pen Draughtsmen. Their 
— and their Methods. A Study of the 
Art of to-day, with Technical Suggestions. 

By Joseph Pennell. 144¢x10%, pp. xxiv, 318. 
We is ceccevescdesevetchaciedccsvactenneevess 

The Treasury of Paced Song. Selected from 
the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centu- 
ries. ith Notes Explanatory and Hograpb- 
ical. By Francis T. Palgrave. 744x9, pp. 374 

WO CIRO, cdcccccccccvnces Secccenensccescoseeoscs 

Fedor. R. Laura Daintrey. 734x5, » pp. 2 . oes. New 
Yor! e Empire City Publishing C 

The at of Utah. By Ee bert ewe Ban- 


¢ . 
rhe History 





201 
By le Ph.D. 
New York: Scri 


Manual of Empirical Fecstsenz ss as an Inductive 
Science. A Text Book for h Schools and 
Colleges. By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindner. 
Authorized _ translation by Charles De Gar- 
mo, Ph.D. (Harv.). THGXx5) , pp. xiii, 274. Bos- 
Cees Eis Gh, Bees Gb Ga 00 cnosipeviipnanscts pacers 


The Tartuffian by By Paul aampoents- 
pranqates J, A. Nettleton, assisted 
Prof. L. D. Ventara. T4x5, pp. 151. ah 
Lee & sw ncidnnsscsbanascdusesseeetnsscs 

The Law for Husband and Wife. Compiled for 
Popular Use. By Lelia Josephine binson, 
LL.B. 74x54, pp. xviii, 163. The same....... 


A Lover’s Revery on New Year's Eve. A Poe 
By Henry Linden. Minneapolis, Minn.: ie. 
RU Ms ccscemersurcoahabian, seaanesagnnae one% 
The Scotch- Irish My} America. Proceedings of 
the tch-[rish Congress at Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, May ein 1889. Published by ae os 
Ihe Scotch-Irish Society of America. 
pp. 210. Cincinnati, 0.: Robert Clarke & C 0. 
bs bes C ‘ollected Writings of Thomas. de Quincey. 
New and Enlarg eee By David Mas- 
son. Volume I. Autobi eraphy | from 1785 to 
103. 744x5, pp. xxviil, 416. inburgh, Scot- 
land: Adam, and Charles Black.. .......... 
Por uae of Friends. By John Campbell Shairp. . 
With a sketch of Princi Shairp. By Wil- 
eae ie Sellers. ith an etched _por- 
trait. 74 x Ly 3 Boston and New York: 
| ns akare ile a i pperpia 
A New England ote Outlined from Mem- 
ory. By Lucy Larcom. 634x444, pp. 274. The 





Hiero-Salem: The Vision of Peace. A Fiction 
founded on Ideals which are erounded in 
the real, that is greater than the greatest 
of all human great ideals. By E. L. Mason. 
Illustrated. 744x6%, pp. es Boston: |. G. 
CI Gin. cs cavadees® % seceivesesvessssecsone 

Hendri; or, Blind Justice and other tales. By 

n Mathers. T4X9, PD. 24. New York: 
Frank F. Lovell & Ekuuhuesvcnchakkaccuévebaens 

Dreams and Dream Stories. By Anna (Bonus) 
Kingsford. 734x544, pp. 281. The same....... 

Here and There in ue Misccellanies. By 
Alice D. Le Ploageon. 73x54, pp. 146. The 


Mrs. Bobb. By John Strange Winter. 734x5, 
DD. FBG. TRO GAMO... coccrcee seccccccccccceces 
Sunday-School Stories on the Golden Texts of 
the International Lessons of 189. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale. 7x5, pp. x, 414. Boston: 


PE Sn ccévsnscessccucsobeudasinetecééaeys 
Poems on Several Occasions. By Austin Dob- 
son. in two volumes. 744x534. Volume I. 


264. Volume IJ, pp. x, 27¢. New York: 
Dodd. EE iicendeataceguncgcabeeaherases’ 


Emmanuel. The Story of the Messiah. By 
William Forbes Crosby. 734x5, pp. viii, 546. 
cchecs | xdcaSoccassearwecsadsenesneces 

The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas Kempis. 
Now for the first time set forth in Rhythmic 
sentences author, Wit the original inten- 
tion of the anther. ith a — > re. P. 
Liddop, D.D., D.C.L. 634¢x5%4. 299. 
New York: Anson D. F. Handolph ‘ Co Paes 

Poems. Ky Harriet McEwen Kimball. 7'4x5. 
pp. vi'l, 320. The same.........0..esecceceeeese 

The a Bible. By Taylor. 2x2, 
I i aid dentate atin nah sneha 

Seed ‘Thoughts tor Worke In ty e. 
By Annie Darling. 6%4x4, A. ‘The 
BANE. 2. ccccccvceccvesersecsseesressseeseeersssene 

Supernatural Reveiation: An Essay agg yt 
ing the Basis of the Christian Faith. i A 
= - eee, Ph.D., D.D. 954x7, pp. xv, 469. he 

Holiday Brochures. A Summer Day. By Mar- 
garet Deland. Illustrations by Louis K 
Harlow. Ye Booke of Goode Luc Ye Luck 
in Picture, by Louis K. Harlow, “ye Vign- 
ettes in Obligato. by F. Schuyler Matthews. 
Haunts of Hawthorne. Golden Sunsets. 
Illustratioos by Louis K, Harlow. New 
York Calendar. Ye Olde Kalendar. Wash- 
ington Calendar. Splecemageces epepeere. 
139. Christmas Cards; T Le 
Days, The Prize Baby’s Walking Match, ete.. 
etc. Boston: L. Prang & Co...............-... 

Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By kK. 
D. Blackmore. With m many draw ings. 10x 
74. pp. xxi, 703. Cleveland, ara The Bur- 
FOWS GEOCROTS OO. 2.00000 cc ccc Bocccccccecsccce 

None of self, and Al! ot Thee. a Tale of In- 
dian Life. By 8S. 8S. Hewlett. 8x6, pp. vil. 
226. New York: Robert Carter & Bros....... 

It Might Have Been: The Story of the (un- 
powder Plot. By Hmily Sarah Hoit, 734xf%¢, 
OP. G4. TRO GAMRC. ....000cceccccrcccescvesccces 

Laurel Crowns; or, Griselda’s Aim. A Story 
for Brothers and Sisters. By Emma Marsb- 

all. 734x544, pp. vili, 405. Thesame.......... 

Musical Movsicee “* Collection of six huudred 
selections trom Musicai Literature, ancient 
and modern. Including extracts from many 
4 we gee. —— writings. Com- 

F. x6. <P. ix, 2M. 
sser 









range 
”. New 
Kit and ree 


& Co 
Imago Christi: The Example of Jesus Christ. 
the Rev. James Stalker, M.A. Introduc- 
tion uy the Kev. de tae ‘M. ‘Taylor. re 
yo —&. p. 82. New York: A. C. 


the late Samuel Willogeh be, Duff meld. 
Batived and compiled by Prof. R. ¢. Tacm 
7. 5 os . pp. xt, 511. New Yor 
Fu WOME cccas .: ceccccepoestene-c00s4 
The py * Workers. Dr. Arnold 9 ay ugh 
By Rose E. Selfe. 74¢x5, pp. viii, 
York: «: GRBAEL Be OD. 6000005 20090c00escnsecsesees 
The Boys and Girls of Mastiegele. A. Mary 
D. Br c: 914x7k, pp. 4. The 
Natural History Object Lessons. = Sianuai 
for ye George Ricks, B.oc. In 
two 2 Dares. i Plants and their r Prod- 
he +B and their Uses. Part ll. 





2 00 


200 


123 


1 


0 35 


20 


0 3% 


imen Lessons. 744x544, pp. 332, Boston: 

The A BPS Heath a, if Be Frankli Ed 

e Aut ogra: oO mjamin n. - 
ited wit! ohn 


pp. 319. New York: G. P,Putnam’s Sons... 1 00 
A Far Look Ahead: or, The’ Diothas. By Ismar 
Thiusen. viii, 358. The same. 


5 Louis Za 
Translated from the French by Mrs. B > 
beck Hill. With a preface by Edward 

, Freeman, D.C.L. 7¢x5, pp. xxxiv, 672. The : 

GNDY: “kas <ahcnihpat tinder beasentheedineiteéten 223 
Likesty anda faving. The record of an attempt 

——. bread L eer. songs nd 
on gardenin, 8) and hunting 
pd r Pailips. Hubert, 5. toe, pp. 239. beings 


same 
A Race with the San; or, A Sixteen Months’ 
Tour from Chicago around the World, 


way, Denmark, Prussia Paris, London, wa 
Home. By Carter H. Harrison. 10'4x7, Pp. 

nm xii, ie. + — ie for 1980. iiiga’ ae a 
arver’s You ‘eople for 5 » Pp. vill, 
900. New York: Harper & Bros...........-.... 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


5 Cents. 


That’s what December Book News 





costs—50c. a year. 112 big pages 
crammed with just what you want to 
know of Holiday Books. A complete 
list—nearly five hundred—and about 
sixty pictures from them, Nothing 
left for you to guess at—wnot even the 
fair price. 

The little money it costs is likely 
to come back to you a hundred fold. 
Postpaid to any address. 

Can you do better with 5 cents? 

JoHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For A rticulars and testimonials ad- 
dress F. A. BRYANT. 9 West 4th St... New Vork 


THE FORUM. 


THe FORUM has reached the highest plane of 
usefulness to thoughtful readers that has been reach- 
ed by any American periodical. The evidence of 
this is that it loses scarcely any of its patrons, 
and its number of subscribers has very neuriy 
doubled every year. It goes to tne best class of read- 
ers in almost every townin the United States, and it 
is quoted abroad as the best exponent of American 
thought. 

THE ForU™M is a Monthly Review of contempo- 
raneous subjects by the foremost writers. It aims 
always to be constructive and helpful, presenting 
each side of importart controversies with impartial- 
ity, but keeping always within the range of dignity. 
There is no class of subjects of concern to thought- 
ful people that is not discussed in its pages by au- 
thoritative writers; and nearly ali the most forcible 
essayists, leaders of opinion, and “captains of indus- 
try ‘of both continents are its contributors. 

It is not the organ of any school of politics, of sci- 
ence, or of speculative thought. It has no connec- 
tion with any enterprise or with any “interest,” or 
party, or sect. It is owned by acompany of scholars 
and men of affairs whose occupations and creeds and 
party affiliations are not the same. It is financially 
independent. its conduct, therefore, is unfettered 
in any way. 








$5 a Year; 50 ceots t Number, 


The Forum Publishing Company, 


253 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
J.CHURCH CQ.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, U. 


A BARGAIN FOR ALL 


WHO WRITE AND A HANDSOME AND USEFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
The Hulin Fountain Pen 


Warranted 4 karat gold and to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Hundreds of testimonials received irom 
pleased customers sayirg that the“ HULIN” is the 
Best Fountain Pen in the Market. 

Price. $1.50, $2.00, and $2.50 each, 


according to size selected. Sent by mail prepaid. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SUPPLIES IN THE 
STATIONERY LINE AND TYPEWRITER»’ 
. MATERIALS, 
JOHN S. HULIN,. 
Account Book Manufacturer, Steam Printer 
and Stationer, 


No. 369 Broadway, New York. 


Dealer in Useful Office Specialties aod Labor Sav- 
ing Devices for Accountants. 





Agency for the Edison Mimeograph. 





SEND STAMP FOE OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGT'E. 





THE HULIN LETTER FILE. 

THE HULIN DIARY CALENDAR. 
THE HULIN LEDGER INDEX. 
HULIN’S FALCON PEN. 





STOWELL’SINK ANDPENCILEBASER 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
THE HOVE WARD, CLCLOPEDIA. Of 


‘ 

' beautiful cite t book, "Son. 
tains the higbest’and deepest thoughts of the 
wisest minds of al countries. 20,000 quotations, 
50,000 lines of Concordance; the Proverbs from 
Latin, Frencb, German and other modern lan- 
guages, all with their translations. copious Top- 
iwal and other Indices, etc., etc., etc. This 
Cyclopedia is enthusiastically commended by 
Wendell Phillips, Geo. W. Childs, Howard 
Crosby, D.D., Abram 8, Hewitt, Oliver Wendel) 
Holmes and a thousand eminent men and wo- 
men of our times. ‘* Boston Post” says: * It ie 
the only Standard Cyclopedia of beaver 
* New-York tp mth “It is by long odds 
the best book of Quotations in existence.” Royal 
Svo, 907 pp. Sheep, $6.50; Half Morocco, $8; 
Full Morocco, $10. Carriage free. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 70 THE 
BIBLE. cs 


simplest reader 

' of “ee “ cogen” Bible. Contains 

every word in alphabetical order, arranged 
under its Hebrew or Greek original, with 
the literal meaning of each, and its pronun- 
ciation. Exhibits 311,000 references ; exceeds 
Cruden’s Concordance by 118,000 ; marks 30,000 
various readings in New Testament, and cou- 
tains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew origival 
words—all egy tone ve | arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s bds not ope—a !ack 
greatly lensentiog ita usetulness to the critical 
scholar), together with other original and high- 
ly valuable features. By Robert Young, LL.D. 

A grand holiday gift-book. 

Complete in large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; 
sheep, $6.00; French imperial morocco, $7.00; half 
morocco, $9.00; full morocco, $12.00. Transporta- 
tion free. 


** Cruden’s Concordance is child’s-play compared 
with this gigantic production.”—Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


ADELAIDE NEILSON, “ony. Stinor=tea, 


bt Soperb Phot Taphs by Seronpy. By 
Hk Holloway. The hew ‘ork Tribune” 
says: ** The book is written in such ‘a gentle 
spirit, and in such a simple, straighforward 
manner, that it at once commends itself to the 
sympathy of persons who are interested in its 
subject.” Price, $2, postage free. 


HUURS WITH LIVING MEN AND 
WOMEN Or THE REVOLUTION. ‘sex 


his is the latest work 
of 7% pF AB, It treats of personal 
interviews with living men and women of the 
Revolation, from whom are gathered choice 
memories and incidents of importance cootigu- 
ous with the birth and growth of this Republic. 
Illustrated from the original sketches made by 
the author when interviewing the personages 
forty-eight years ago. This feature is unique, 
original, and has historic valae. Square 12mo, 
elegantly bound. Price, $1.50, postage free. 


THE LIFE WORK ef THE AUTHOR 
QF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, haserme- 


ray. Written with consent of Harri iet Beech- 
pn Stowe, and herson, Rev. Chas. KE. Stowe. 
Square, 12mo, with steel portrait a ano other ep- 
= 440 pp. Elegantly bound in cloth. 
-rice, $2, postage free. 

It embraces every event of importance in Mrs. 
Stowe’s career. * A delightful contribution tothe 
literary history of the period.”—New York Times. 

“It is a grand object lesson to American women 
aside from its historic and literary value.”—Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


ENGLISH HYMNS; THEIR AUTHORS 
AND HISTORY. b2o°ivei es in'stona: 


betical order the first tana of over 1,500 Popu- 
lar Hymos. Under each is given a brief bio- 
graphicat sketch of the author, circumstances 
attending its composition, and incidents in con- 
nection with its use. To the leaders of praise- 
meetings, Sunday-school teachers, parents, pas-~ 
tors, and the general hymn-loving pablic, it 
will be fouod invaluable. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, D_D., says: ‘*Thisis by far the most complete, 
ace urate and thorough work of the kind on either 
side of the Atlantic.” 8vo, cloth, 675 pages. 

Price, $2.50, postage free. 


LATIN HYMN-WRITERS AND THEIR 


HYMNS. By Samuel W. Duffield, D. * = 
ited and completed , B 

Tv hompsou, D.D., of the University of eau 
vania. Now ready. —The bulk of the informa- 
tion gathered in its pages comes from out of 
the way places, bringing together what is otner- 
wise widely scattered across the broad field of 
literature in several different languages. It 
will be especially appreciated by all who are in-- 
terested in hymnology, ir the biography of the 
hymns writers, and by all lovers of puetry. 

It gives the texts of hymus hitherto unavailable—« 
feature of great value—as, for example, the 
3,009 lines of Bernard of Cluny, which are the 
original of ** Jerusalem the Goldea,” of which 
there are but two copies in America. 


Svo, cloth, over 500 pp. Price, $3, postage free. 


* Soid by a/l Booksellers, or sent post-paid by 
the Publishers. 


t®@" INSPECTION INVITED AT OUR COUNT- 
ERS, BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PURPOSES IN VA- 
RIELY. PRICES RANGING FROM 2 CENTS TO 
$35.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor ' Place, New York. — 








Hare You Read 


Louisa Alcott’s fasoinat- 
ing Autobiography? It 
will teach you how an in- 
domitable perseverance 
seoured fame and fortune. 
Price, $150. ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, Publishers. 
Boston, 
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Superb 
Holiday Gift 


“THE QUIET LIFE,” 


Certain Verses by Various Hands: 
the Motive set forth in a Prologue 
and Epilogue by AUSTIN DOBSON; 
the whole adorned with numerous 
Drawings by EpwIn A. ABBEY and 
ALFRED PARSONS. pp. 106. 4to, 
Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, 
$7.50. (Ina Box.) 


AS A GIFT-BOOK. 


One of the handsomest, most tastefully 

illustrated and bound gift-books of the 

season.—ATHEN ZUM, London. 

One of the rarest gift-books ever 

offered to the American public.—Bos- 

TON TRANSCRIPT. 

It would be difficult to find a more 

gorgeous gift-book.—St. JAMES’s Ga- 

ZETTE, London. 

A superb yift-book.—PHILADELPHIA 

LEDGER. 

A charming book, which it will be hard 

for this season’s collection of gift- 

books to surpass in permanent value. 
NATION, N. Y, 


AS AN ART WORK. 
The talent of Edwin A. Abbey is an 
inexhaustible mine of delight. Each 
new development is richer than the 
last.—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


No arlist has ever caught more sym- 
pathetically, or rendered more delight- 
fully than Mr, Abbey, the spirit and 
atmosphere of the refined and mellow 
comedy of the old writers of the lighter 
verse.—BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Parson’s pastoral scenes have 
the union of clearness and poetry 
which no other draughtsman of our 
day—in this vein—seems to huve quite 
ut his command.—BostTon Post. 


Other Works Illustrated by Abbey. 


OULD SONGS. Llustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY. 
With Decorative Desigus by ALFRED PARSONS. 
4to, Ornamental Leather, $1.50. (ina Box.) 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; or, The Mistakes of a 
Night. A Comedy. By Dr. GOLDSMITH. Illus. 
trated by EDWIN A. ABBEY. With Ten Full-page 
Photogravure Keproductions, printed on separate 
plates, and numerous Wood-engravings. Folio, I - 
lum'nated Leather, Giit Edges, $20.00. (Ina Boz.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
HERRICK. With numerous Illustrations by EpwIn 
A. ABBEY. 4to, illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
£1.50. (Ina Bow.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHER. N.Y. 


TR The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
wil be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE, a dese riptive list of over 3000 vowumesr, sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents, 


Teachers: Always 

7 

CONSULT THE CATALOGUE OF GINN & CO. FOR 
THE BEST pe Rear’ WIDELY-Us Se x 


ARTMENTS OF EL 
HER ENGLISH, OLD 
Y ATHEMA 8 


£36 

lol oe 
ZZ 
Ds 


J SHES tL 
BEGIVEN AN OPPORTU NITY TO EXAMIN 
WITHOUT EXPENSE, SUCH BOOKS As THEY 
THINK THEY MAY LiKE TO USE. 


GINN & COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago and London. 
ie EVERY 
STUDENT OF THE BIBLE 


BISSELL'S BIBLIGAL “ANTIQUITIES. . By EDWIN 

CONE BISSELL, D.DV. t2mocloth. Numerous tl- 
lustrations and tables. 420 pp. Price, for iniro- 
duction, $1.20. Postage extra, 13 cents per copy. 


It is used in Princeton and other Theotogical semina- 
ries asa text-book, 


SCHAFF'S DICTIONARY 0} OF THE BIBLE... aan by 


Uhis ie the latest sc holarty Bh pha "Fourth 
edition. Over 400 illustrations, 12 maps, tabies of 
Jewish weights and measures, and Bible references. 

.J 
mabe. ahotunne ot /POMMENTAR! O« LUKE. 
Commentary »e- 
ries.) se EDWIN W. kic t, D,D. 12mo, cloth. 
72: ries. ‘Trade edition, $1.2. 
ith the Common Version, and Kevised Ver- 
sion, critical, poe ey and ayplicative notes, 
and special introduction to the Gospel. Index, 
a ys and origina! engravings 
is book will have a double value (1) as a help to 
the study of the International Lessons for 1800 and 
(4) a8 a permanent Commentary on Luke. 





_teres both young and old. 


A.C, McGlurg & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
FACT, FANCY, AND FABLE. 


A New Handbook for Ready Reference on Subjects 
Commonly omitted from Cyclopiedias. Compiled 
by. Henry F. REDDALL. Royal 8vo, 536 Pages, 
half leather. 

* It must take its place for the time being as_the best 
work of its kind in } existence. be. pareigularty as regards 

American topics.” 


OPENING THE ‘OYSTER. 


A Story of Adventure. By CHARLES L. MARSH. 
Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. $1.75. 
“ It is such a tale of travel and adventure as will in. 
me does not often 
come across so fascinating a book.” —The Chicago Even- 
ing Journal. 


IN AND AROUND BERLIN. 


By MINERVA B. NORTON. 12mo. $1.00. 

“It is amelz written, easy and graceful in style, 
giving one the feeling that one is reeeing the chatty 
letter of a clever and observing friend.”—The New 
London Telegraph. 


THE POETRY OF JOB. 
= GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.00. 
essay in its entirety contributes re, to the 


inter retation of the book of Job as poetry.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON ASTRON- 
Omy. 


With Chapters on Secmreghy and Navigation. By 

_ WILLIAM H. PARKER. I2mo. $1.00. 

* | think it is one of the best books of the kind I have 
ever seen.” —UAPT. R. W. MEADE, U. 3S. Navy. 
ALEXIA. 

By Mrs. MaRY ABBOTT. lémo. 75 cents. 

‘Alexia’ is one of those pretty, simple stories 
which spring upall along the highways of fiction like 
Mother Nature s daisies and buttercups, as graceful 
and unpretentious as they.”—Buffaio Express. 


ABDALLAH; 


Or, the Four-leaved Clover. By EvOUARD LA- 
BOULAYE. ‘Transiated by Maky L. BOOTH. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

The high favor in which this beautiful French clas- 
sic is held by American readers, has Jed to the prone, 
ration ‘f this new and tastefu: edition. “Abdali 
is one of those exquisite tales that must ever deli nt 
young and old alike by their purity of style, bright- 
ness of wit and fancy, and elevated moral sentiment. 


RASSELAS. 


Prince of Abyssinia. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
i6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Samuel Johnson’s “Rasselas’”’ has been almost a 
world famous tale ever since 179, when it was first 
ublished. its popularity was instantaneous, and 
as been continuous ever since. In this new edition 
the publishers have Lae es to combine unpretentious 
elegauce with inexpensiveness. 


MUSICAL MOMENTS. 


Short Selections in Prose ane Verse, for Music 

Lovers. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

“It is interesting not only for the guality of the lit- 
erature, but for the large variety of expression it 
presents regarding music.’’—Boston Saturday Even- 
ug Gazette. 


A. THIERS. 


By PAUL DE REMUSAT, Senator. Translated by 
Prof. M. B. ANDERSON. The Great French Wril- 
ers. i2mo, $1.00. 

‘An admirable portrayal of the great French 
writer and statesma He was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest ‘ef French statesmen, ahd the 
story of his life is remarkably interesting.” —The 
Chicago Herald. 


SESAME AND LILIES. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. Finely Printed and Bourtd. 
16mo, 237 pages; gilt top, $1.00. 

A beautiful new repriot of Mr. Rugkin’s noble little 
book—a reprint in which it is belleved the paper. 
print, binding, and general tastefulfiess of the dress 
are somewhat harmonious with the author’s exqui- 
site language and elevated thought. 


SEVEN DAYS AFTER THE 
HONEYMOON. 


(A Book of Recipes.) By 8S. A. B. Small Quarto, 
gitt edges. 75 cents. 


“It is a pretty vy for a young bride. There is 
suggestiveness ia the gradual change from French 
dishes to ng every-day cookery.’—Tne Living 
Church, Chicag 


THERESA AT SAN DOMINGO. 


From the French of MME. FRSSNEAU. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mme. Fresneau has commemorated in this capital 
story for children the evils of slavery and incidents 
of the Negro insurrection at San mingo in i789. In 
addition she gives excellent descriptions of life m 
the West Indies. 


MOTIVES OF LIFE. 

By Pror&. DAVID SWING. New and Enlarged 

Edition. 16mo, 239 pages. $1.00 

“ Here, as everywhere, Prof. Swing writes with the 
simplicity, the earnestness and the honesty which 
come of a sincere devotion to all that is best and 


noblest and purest in life and character.”—The Even- 
ing Post, New York. 


CLUB ESSAYS. 


By PROF. DAVID SWING. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 16mo, 266 pages. 


‘As an essayist Prof. Swing has few equals and 
hardly superior in the entire range of men of let- 
There isa mint of solid gold in these 

‘C Tub Essays.’"’—Home Journal, Boston. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. 


By Pierre LoTI. Translated by Anna FARWELL 
DE KOVEN. l6mo. $1.0. 


‘rhis is a peculiarly beautiful and Soachanting book 
—a noble piece of imaginative literatu. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
pstpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 

BOOK STORE 

IN THE WORLD. 


20,272 MAGNIFICENT SNOLige BOOKS 
AT OUR P 








50,672 GORGEOUS SOV ENIUR BOOKS 
T YOUR 
«472 ALBUMS, PRAYER BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 
ATANY PRICE. 


53,432 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
10 ects., 2O ct 5 cts. 
GRAND HOLIDAY Bt a EE 
81 CHAMBERS STR 2. 


Third door west of City Hall Park, New York. 





THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
bd aad 10 Bible House, New York. 





END to T. C. EVANS poy ERTISING AS AGENCY 
and 296 Washiagton Street, Boston, 
weaat. rataa in all papers 


NON pd tt ae 








‘WORTHINGTON’S ANNU- 
AL, 1890.—Ar entirely new vol- 
ume of original stories and poems, 
with over 350 illustrations, printed by 
our patent process in colors. 4to, 
beards. 


“We have examined this volume page | A. 
and have no hesitation in saying that it is the Dest 
children’s annual that his ever come under our 
notice. It is in every way credituble to the pub- 
lisher.”—N. Y. Times. 


April Skies.—By Mary A. Lats- 
BURY. 4to, boards. 


Twelve large, fac-simile, water-color de- 
signs. 


“ Shower and sunsbine, smiles and tears, 


Sweet ope i 
Are the ll little children’s eyes.” 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORTHINGTON CoO., 
747 Broadway, New York. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


PUT UP IN SETS AND IN BOXES. 


Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth and Half Calf. 
(The Most Complete Edition.) 

This edition conmaine 227 full-page plates, printed 
on plate paper, some of them yi besides bun- 
dreds of Soaravines ‘placed in the te 
RUSKIN’S WORK®*, acteeete bound. 

Elegant style. 223 full- “page plates, colored 

vols 





one plain, on plate paper 12mo, meee ~ 

©'f2 vois., with all the plates. idmo, ¥ calf... 36 Ww 

12 vols., engravings only. 12mo, extra cloth. 1? 60 
RUSKIN’ Seco: Series.) 


Additional Writings, complet ing bis Works. 
Untform in size and binding with the 12-vol- 
ume edition. 54 full-p. tes. 

8 vois., 12mo, cloth ioe engravings only.. 

8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, cloth extra. 2 w 


8 vols., with all the crates, 12mo, 4 © =; ee 24 00 
DITTO, including both series. Wood av- 
in Oe rrr 20 00 
DI Tb, inchiding both series. Plates and 
Wood'e savings. 20 vols., extra cloth......... 30 00 
DITTO, {neluding both series. Plates and Wood 
engravings. W vola., 346 Calf......ccccccceeececees 60 00 


CHOICE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


An elegant octavo edition, including modern 
Painters, 5 vols., Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and 
Seven Lamps. | vol. With very fine copies of 
all the pla *, 228, some in colors and Wood 
engravings of the earliest London editions, 
made sav0, cloth. a =e edition. 

oth . B45 60 
68 00 





9 vols. ere. C 





A Bibliogr: aphy of the vee in_ Prose and 


we of John Ruskin, LL.D. By THomas J. 
18 


A Fac-simile Reprint of the London Edition 
now in course of publication. 
Parts I . Paper Covers, each...... wW 


MISS ALEXANDER’S WORKS. 


ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. 
ful MISS FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, with Lng 


y John Ruskin. 8vo, —— 250 
Birto. DITTO. 2 Plates, arooe0... ee 5 00 
Tee STORY OF IDA. y. FRANCESCA 


wi Preface by Jonn Ruskin. 
filustrated w ith a Beautiful Portrait 





JOHN WILEY & , SONS, N. Y. 

A CATALOGUE OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. in separate 
votumes «in various styles of binding, with prices, wilt be 
sent free by mail to order. 


cis. THE WORKING CHURCH .*:. 


By CHAS. F. THWING, D.D. 
A book on the highest church efficiency. 
“Uncommon common sense.’’—Conaregationalist. 
“Worth ten times its weight in gold.’’—Baltimore 


Methodwt. “Full of Christian sense and wisdom.”— 
Advance. | Mailed on receipt of the price by 


The Baker & Taylor 0o., 740 B’way. N. Y. 





[December 12, 1889, 





COMPLETE POEMS OF FRANCES, 
RIDLEY HAVERCAL. 

The only complete ay. 
thorized edition of Miss 
Havergal’s poems issued 
in thiscountry. Only just 
published. 880 pages of 
perfect printing anq 
bound In elegant design 
cloth and stamps. 








Plain edges....... ve 820 
Full gilt edges... . . 29 
Gilt top, uncut 
GED. 0. ccesceacnen 25 
~ Full Turkey Mo- 
WONOD. 600. rave -. 60 
The Story of Jesus, 


for Little Children, by 
Mrs. G. E. MORTON. 

An exquisite volume in 
every respect. In fasci- 
nating style, in attractive 
illustrations, in fine paper 
and print, and in strik, 
ingly attractive binding. 





A gem for the little chil. 
dren. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 


12 Bible House, Astor Place, | 148 & 150 Madison St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE PAINTER 


OF 


“THE ANGELTS” 


A Study of the Life, Labors and 
Vicissitudes of 


Jean Francois Millet, 
BY 
ALFRED TRUMBLE. 


Illustration of the Masterpiece, ‘* The 
Angelus,” reproduced direct from the 
painting. 

Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Ne. 6 East 23d Street, New York, 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
CALENDARS FOR 1890. 


With daily quotations from various authors, 


FRENCH—40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., 80c., $1. 

GERM AN—8O0c. 

ENGLISH—Bible, 40c,; Shakespeare, 40c.; 
Every Day, 40c.; Dickens,75c.; Thack- 
eray, 75c.; Tennyson, 75c. 

i?” All post-paid. 

















Catalogue of French Holiday Books on application. 


W. R. JENKINS, French Bookseller, 





85 1 & 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 





FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


M42 its appearance as the first successful architecural journal this country has ever pro. 
duced. To-day although it shares its field with perhaps thirty contemporaries of less 

age than itself it easily maintains its superiority over all. 
In character, in bulk, in readableness, in the quantity and variety of its illustrations, 
it is facile princeps ; and, as is usually the case, it is found to be, when compared with its 


fellows by a common standard, the cheapest. 


All the illustrations (of which there are 600 to 1,000 every year) and the major part of 
the text are found of interest to the layman no less than to the practising architect, if we 
may accept as proof the persistence with which lay readers renew their subscriptions year 


after year. 


The serial articles, all illustrated, on French Sculptors, on Old Colonial Work in Vir- 
ginia, historically treated, on Italian Towers, on Equestrian Monuments, etc., are calcu- 
lated to please the cultivated reader of every class. 

Subscribers to this Journal for the year 1890 will, as explained inthe prospecust, receive 
a [real] photogravure (18x24 inches) of AXEL H. HAIG’s famous etching 


“THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. GEORGE, LUBECK,” 
of which the original now sells in the open market for $125.00. 


Send for Specimen Copy and Prospectus for 1890, to 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





New Xmas Cantatas, Services and Carols. 


Chrismas Past and Presept.—A new Cantata, 
by FANNY J. CROSBY and CARYL FLORIO. Bright, 
Uriginal. sna not difficult Dialogues, Kecitations, 
Solos, Duets and Choruses. Imparting a most 
beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to give 
satisfaction. 


Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Aunual Ne. 20.—Contains an umple 
supply of new, ortgijel, bright, cheerful and ap- 
prop: eS best composers. 4 cents 
each, $3 per 


Santa Claus’ Prize and who Gi. It —Dr 
DOANEe’s latest Lo egg is one of the. mostat- 


ec 
inating Sundey- “3 Shoot Christmas 6x- 
hibition. I Price, 30 Cents. 


The fonerch and the Manger.- A new Service 





eA full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 


of Ve" BICLOW & MAIN, © a 








ev. ROBERT LOWRY. An arrangement ‘ 
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A Few Attractive Books. 


#,*If these books are not found at your 
pookseller’s, send direct to the publishers. 








LITERARY GEMS.—Dainty 32mo vol- 
umes, bound in full morocco, gilt top, with frontis- 
piece in photogravure. 


L., THE GOLD Bug, by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Il, RAB AND His FRIENDS and MARJORIE FLEM- 
ING, by John Brown, M.D. 
IIL, THE GOOD-NATUKED MAN, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 
IV., THE CULPRIT Fay, by Joseph Rodman Drake. 
V., OUR BEST SOCIETY, by George William Curtis. 
VL, SWEETNESS AND LIGHT, by Matthew Arnold. 
Price per volume, 75 cents. Six volumes in box, $4.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS: 


XXL, TALES BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. $1.00. 
XXII., AMERICAN WAR BALLADS. 2 vols. Il. $2.50. 
XXII, SONGS OF FAIRY LAND. Illustrated. $1.25. 
XXIV., AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. $1.00. 
XXV., SESAME AND LILIES, by John Ruskin. $1.00 


A SELECTION FROM HORACE 
WALPOLE’S LETTERS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by CHas. D. YONGE. Limited 
Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with portraits and fac-simi- 
les. $6.00. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH 
THE PYRENEES. By EpwWIN ASA Drx. IIlus- 
trated. $1.75. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST AND 
SOUTHWEST. By THEODORE ROUSEVELT. Sec- 
ond edition. 2 vols., large 8ve, with maps. $5.00- 


TO THE LIONS. A Story of the Persecu- 


tions of the Early Christians. By Rev. ALYRED 
J. CHURCH. $1.25. 
GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT 


AMERICANS. Comprisiag the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States. the Addressesof Washington and Lin- 
colp, etc. With pertraits. 75 cents. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal 
Reference. Nineteenth edition, bringing the in- 
formation down to the fall of 1889. In one thick 


octave volume, containing 1,094 pages. 85,10. 
MITO YASHIKI. An Historical Ro- 
mance of Old Japan. Sy ARTHUR C. MACLAY. 


$1.50. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED. By W.H.P. PHYFK. $1.25. 


AMERICAN OGRATILONS, Edited by 
Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. $3.25, 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 3 vols, i6mo, cloth+ 
$3.75; cloth extra, gilt top, $4.50. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES 
MODERN ESSAYISTS. 3 vols., 
$3.75; cloth “extra, gilt top, $4.58. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607- 
1885. By Professor CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 
2vols.. octavo. $6.00. . 


TALES OF HEROISM. By E.S. BRooks.: 
Fully illustrated. Price per vol., $2.00. 3 vols. in 
box, $6.00. 

I., Historie Boys. II.. HrsTonic Grris. HI. 
CHIVALRIC Days AND YOUrHFUL DEEDS. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF ALL 
AGES. By RoBert CHRISTY. large 12mo, 
halfleather. $5.00. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
With maps and illustrations. Price per vol., $1.75 
I, THE STORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. by 
Charles Burr Todd. 
Il. THE STORY OF WASHINGTON, 
Burr Todd. 


IIL, THe Story OF Boston. By Arthur Gilman. 


IRVING’S BELLES-LETTRES 
WORKS—The Tappan-Zee Edition. Comprising: 
“Sketch Book,” “ Knickerbocker,’ ‘ Brace- 
bridge,” “Traveller,” “* Alhambra,” “ Crayon,” 
and “Wolfert’s Roost,’’ 12 vols., 32mo, beauti- 
fully printed from new type. $12.00. 


vols. 


FROM 


I6mo, cloth, 


2 vols., 


by Charles 


*,” lustrated Fall List, and Catalogue No 6 of 


Old and Rure Imported Books, sent on avplica- 
tion. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
REVOL- VING 


BOOK- CASES 


















in great vari- ety of Size, 
Style and Price. 
Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique 
Oak, and Ash. 
A MOST DESIRABLE 
Christmas Present 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 
CIR CULAR. 
: 1” 
Andrews: Mfe Co. 
76 PIPTH Ave.NewYork 
AH. And- rews& C0. 
196 Wabash Ave.,Ohicago. 





“ROPE HER eR UTE BS. 


Broadway, New York. 





Oe ee 
THE Ben eADIne MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
T BOOTH KING & BRO, 22 Broadway. N.Y, 





MARK TWAINS LATEST. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 


By MARK TWAIN. A keen and powerful satire on English nobility and royalty. A 


book that appeals to all true Americans. 


It will be to English nobility and royalty 


what Don Quixote was to ancient chivalry. This book contains the brightest humor, 
the keenest satire, the deepest pathos, of any work published for many years. 
The book will be a qusere octavo of noerty 600 pepen. pet petaeet on supercalendered paper, and illustrated 


by about 250 drawings by Dan Beard, and handsome 


It is four years siace the world has had an original book oon ax et his “ Library of Le pena 
though remarkably my received, was acompilation, and w 


bew original work by bim. Both author ard 
: bit, Spoptes this prejudice in view, we feel safe | 
produced. 


and its pathos true and impressive. The work was 


e we y nging asked if we had not a 
prpers s weneralty think that th atest publication ‘s the 
D sa 


he book isthe best ess Twein hasever 


bubbling cver with bright and entirely original humor; its satire, though keen, is wholesome, 


with an object—to shew that true nobility 


written 
is inherent, not inherited; that birth confers no rights not sustained by nature. This objectis made agreeably 


manifest on every page. 


Plain cloth, gee TEEN Gt eA + #.$3.00 
Fine sheep, livrary style......... ......seee 


Fine full seal Ruasia............-.0s0++s see 3 
Fine half MOrocco..........6+ eeececeseesees 00 


The Table; How to Buy Food; How to Cook it, and How 


to Serve it. 


By ALESSANDRO FILIPPIN, who has beeu twenty- -five years with the Delmonicos. The 


work is indorsed by the Delmonicos. 
book on culinary art ever published. 
braces and exceeds them all. 


It. is a masterpiece of its kind, 
cludes ail the simple as well as the elaborate reci 


It is adapted to the_humblest as well as the grandest style of living. 
Every one who has u it p 


« Menus for every day of the year. The greatest 


Throw all other cook-books away; this em- 


ait ~ 
he 





book is on Saaave as its title, It is the result of twenty-five vears’ expesience and five years, ¢ ogee Sag 


uss 
The above books sold by subscription.—_To the better class of experienced solicitors, and 2) 
ligence, desiring to obtain employment, we invite correspondence regarding these books. O 


to us will receive immediate attention. 


WUE BOR) TOMGME ce cocncoccccccccccnsccecs 


aa of intel- 
rs sent direct 


((Uustrated Catalogue of our complete list of publications mailed on application.) 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 3 ‘East 14th Street, New York City. 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


A FEW NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEI. AND HISTORY, 
Unknown ate ge oye >| » Srpeee from the 
Fe rench of Tissot. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 num- 
ber, with 13 Shete en “unique binding, 


“The most fascinating volume of travels issued this 
year 

4 Handful of aeenagse s, Continental and 

Eagiieh. By Margaret J. Preston. Large paper, 
13 photographic illustrations, $3.50. 
= The author’s poetic insight and graphic style will 
attract all who have been over the same ground, or 
may be going hereafter.” 

Historical Memorials of Westminster Ab- 
bey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 3 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $4.50. 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury. 
same author. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Sol 
rately, or the 4 vols. in box, $6.00. Beautiful 

POnER Y. 


By the 


ons 


ary F. Randol 
editions in 4 vols., one at $5.00. ¢ he other, on large pa- 
per, limited to 250 copies, at 810. 00. 
* No anthology of the modern British poets has re- 
ceived higher praise f rom critics and stulents of Eng- 
lish literature than this. 


The Com of Harriet McEwen 
al - Lar, 4 ) nats limited edition, 200 copies, 
. I6mo, 
f pure site ‘fancy that do not me 
kle, but “shine with an enduring luster.” 
BopDY, D.D. 


Stray Songs ot Life. By Divie Bethune Duf. 
fiel Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The author has lonz been a en te iy peri- 
odical press, -- rr co!lection, which to ee any 
of the phases an riences | ot daily te will 
favor with cultivat readers. 

The Book of Latter-Day Ballads, 1858-1838; 
selected and arranged - f Henry F. Randolph. -16mo 
cloth, $1.25, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“ Charming ballads which have been overlooked in 
the various volumes in which they originally ap- 


peared 
FICTION. 


How They Kept the Faith; a tale of the Hu- 
guensts of of Languedoc. By Grace Raymond. 12mo, 
cloth. 

“AN historical tale of unusual merit. 
‘Schinbe 
of the kin 
with gross beauty and power, and illustrating a great 


lete Poems 


8 op 


Not since the 
Cotta amily’ has there been a better book 


Fishin’ Jimmy. Ky Annie T  ——o—. Slosson 
With illustrations. 1$mo, cloth, 60 c 
“ For delicacy of touch and depth of atinn it is un- 
equaled. Fishin’ Jimmy was a simpie-hearted, devout 
old man, a lover of nature and a lover of God; and this 
story of lite, of Eeieton, and the fruits it sare, may 
well be pondered 


*.* Sold by Bookseilers, or sent by mail ia the 


& Co. have now ready 3 New Descriptive Catalogue o 
WENTY- 


application. 8 WEST 


Drifting from Mid-Qcéan; a sequel to “ Sum- 
mer Driftwood” and “The Winter Fire.” 16mo 
cloth, $1.25. 

“in this volume the author takes up some of the 
threads of the other stories, and Naty Soe them intoa 

i at st life and character in the records of a 


Also new editions. on “Summer Driftwood” and 
“The Winter Fire.” i6mo, $1.00 each. 
es Ig the a gael 
Supernatural Revelation; an Essay Concern- 
ing the Basis of the Christian a aith (Priaceton 
Lectures). By C. M. Mead, Pb.D.,D.D. 8vo, cloth, 


fine author discusses some of the questions in- 


anti-supernaturaltsm. e ect is to meet not only 

the positive opposition of unbelief, but aiso to eluci- 

——- grounds on which a rational faith in Chris- 
anity resi 


its.” 

Life of Samuel Wilberforce, Lowry A Oxford 
and Winchester. By his son, Reginald Wilberforce. 
Revised from the original work with adcitions, 
and portrait. Imo, cloth, $1.75. 

“* A work of great interest, and a graphic picture of 
religious, educational and social Iile in the best cir- 
cles of English society.” 

The Cross, Ancient and Modern. By Wilson 
W. Blake. With 100 illustrations. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

“Sir. slake bas shown how the cross, in various 
forms, both among the Eastern and Western nations, 
has from early times been La as a mystical 
figure ‘The work is quite a curiosity.’ 

The Imitation of Christ (Musica Boctemnation). 

is. 16mo, cloth, % The book 


Thomas & Kempis left it. Canon Liddon says, in 
his introduction to this translation: 

“That the mind is led by the poetical arrangement 
to dwell with a new intelligence and intensity upon 
clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes 
their deeper meanings, their reiation y each other 
and to the whole of which th they area parte 

The first edition issued in the United Stitesis a 
limited one of 750 numbered coptes, os $3.50. More 
than halt of this edition is already sold 


SERMONS. 
Christ and His Teachings. By Alexander 

Gardiner Mercer, D-D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“With no elaborate picturesque; no fine writin; 
foritsownsake .. . the preac cher seizes upon the 
salient point and drives it home upon the conscience.”’ 
Believing and Doing. Sermons by Rev. Lewis 

H. Reid. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Short, simple, practical, excellent. Sher presest 
no views but such as are held by believers generally 
in the different braaches of the ‘hare h of Ubrist.” 
God in Nature and Life. Sélections from the 

Sermens and other welling of Walter R. Brooks. 





“A volume whic xpresses with great strength 
and beauty a lofty faith in God, a marvelous interest 
in Nature, anda ety love of trath.’ 


publishers on recei 
their Publi 
RD STREET, 


price. Messrs. Randolph 
ngatnich vo be en free on 





THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


is taken 
In 250 Publie and College Libraries. 
SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1890. 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing the codperation in Biblical and Theo- 
logical Articles of Professors Briggs, Smith, and Riggs, of the Presbyterian Church; 
Professors Allen, Bartlett, and Gould, of the Episcopal Church; together with Pro- 
fessors Ladd, Stevens, Thayer, and other representatives of advanced scholarship. 

Sociological and Literary Articles will: appear by President E. B. Andrews, 
Bishop Hurst, Dr. S. W. Dike, Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, Professor and Mrs. 





George H. Palmer, Professor A 


. S. Hardy, Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, and others, 


Religious Life in Colleges will be discussed by several writers, including President 





Angell and Professor Harper. 


Book Reviews.—In addition to the monthly notices, the REVIEW WILL BE EN- 
LARGED IN EACH THIRD NUMBER for the thorough criticism of new books coming with- 


in its scope. 
The Departments of Missions, Social 


Economics, Archaclonical Notes, English 


on German Correspondence will be continued. 


& ANDOVER REVIEW comes near to being an | 


ide al reli ious mogezine for orthodox, conservative 
Chr — ~F —The be Sag aye MS 

That most interesting. iy 
class.— Boston Advertiser, N 


all periodicals of its |. 


THE ANDOVER Review is b 
yhtea thinks rsons must —— ye A St 


There is no-ahler and more discriminating publica- 
tion. bat Herald, June 26, 1889. 








Terms: $4.00 a year. fas numbers, 85‘cents. To Home and Foreign Missionaries, 
$8.00. 


1 Notes and Money are at risk of sender. Remittances should be made by money-order,draft 


or Ra RL letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 


11 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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NEW, INSTRUCTIVE, ATTRACTIVE! 





USEFUL BOOKS ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Household History of the 
United States and its People. 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Eb- 
WARD EGGLESTON. Illustrated with 75 
Historical Maps and Diagrams, and more 
than 350 Engravings, exhibiting Histori- 
cal Everts, Costumer, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Arms, Implements, Inventions, 
Modes of Travel, etc. Square 8vo, cloth, 
decorated. Price, $2.50. 

A fascinating history for young readers, adorned on 


every page with illustrations introduced in a novel 
manner. 


The Ice Age in North America, 


AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE AN- 
TIQUITY OF MAN. By G. FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Assistant on the United 
States Geological Survey. With an Ap- 
pendix on ** THE PROBABLE CAUSE 
OF GLACIATION,” by WARREN UP- 
HAM, Assistant on the Geological Sur- 
veys of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
the United States. With 117 Maps and 
Tilustrations. One vol., 8vo, 640 pages, 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 

A brilliant volume on the Glacial period for general 


readers; full of interest, rich with illustrations. A 
choice book on a great subject. 


Great Leaders: 


HISTORIC PORTRAITS FROM THE 
GREAT HISTORIANS. Consisting of 
eighty selections from the writings of 
PLUTARCH, GROTE, GIBBON, CURTIUs, 
MOMMSEN, FROUDE, HUME, MACAULAY, 
LECKY, GREEN, THIERS. TAINE, PRES- 
coTT, MOTLEY, and other historians. 
With notes and brief biographical 
sketches by G. T. FERRIS, and sixteen 
engraved Portraits. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 
Few things in literature are marked by effects so 
brilliant and dramatic as the sketches by the great 
historians of distinguished characters. “Great Lead- 


ers” is profoundly interesting, and a suitable book for 
young students. Attractively illustrated and bound. 


The History of Ancient Civili- 
zation. 


A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON M. 
GUSTAVE DUCOUDRAY’S “HIS- 
TOIRE SOMMA(RE DE LA CIVILI- 
SATION.” Edited by the Rev. J. 
VERSCHOYLE, M.A. With pumerous 
lilustrations. Large 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 

A most interesting picture of life in al! countries 


in ancient times, every page almost with an illustra- 
tion. 


The Playtime Naturalist. 


By Dr. J. EK. TAYLOR, F.L.S., editor of 
“Science Gossip.”? With 366 Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A story of holiday rambles and adventures of the 


naturai history society of Mugby school. Peculiarly 
suitable for boys. 


The Garden’s Story; 


OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER.’ By 
GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. With Head 
and Tail Pieces by RHEAD. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

“ A dainty, learned, charming and delightful book,” 


says the New York Sun. Eminently adapted for pres- 
entation to ladies fond of the garden. 


Days out of Doors. 


By CHARLES © >». ABBOTT, author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.” 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Divided into twelve chapters, one for each month, 
giving for eaeh period a description of animal life 
pertaining to it. A deilghtful out-of-door book for 
all seasons. 


A First Book in American 
History. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT 
AMERICANS. By EDWARD EGGLEs- 
Ton. With Maps and numerous I[ilus- 
trations. Square 12mo, half bound. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A most attractive pictorial history for 
children. 








For sale by all booksellers ; or, any work will be 
sent by mait. post-paid, an receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 BonD STREZT, NEW York. 
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Marie Bashkiriseff: 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 
1 Vol., 8vo, Artistic Binding. with Portrait and Illus- 
tr tions, $2.00. 

“For once [ do not marvel at 
Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. 
Surely this cry out of the grave 
will make itself heard above most 
ot the other voices of this cen- 
tury.”’ . 

Says Louise Chandler Moulton in the Bos- 
ton Herald of 


The Jourval of Marie Pashkirtsefi 


No interpretation or criticism 
can do the taintest justice to this 
book. It must be read.” 

Says the Boston Traveller of 


The Journal of Marie Bashkiriseff. 


1 vol, 8vo, illustrated, artistic binding, $2. 
‘WILD FLOWERS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


From original water-color sketches drawn 
from Nature by EMMA HOMAN THAYER, 
author of ‘‘Wild Flowers of the Rocky 
Mountains,’’ etc. The plates are litho 
graphed in the highest style of the art. 
Bound in extra, silk-finished cloth, full 
gilt and colors, beveled boards, etc., new 
style, price $7.50. 

A book of unusual beauty. Each plate 
is handsome enouch to be framed by itself. 
It is worthy of a place upon any drawing- 
room table, and aeoney, of a careful study 
from those who cultivate flower painting. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. After illustrations 
by Wedworth Wadsworth. Beautifully 
re produced in monotones in the highest 
style of the lithographic art. New and 
beautiful binding, each volume put in a 
neat box, price $2.50. 

The pogniaritg of Tennyson's ‘Song of 
the Brook” is as lasting as the brook itself— 
it ‘‘ goes on forever.’’ From the design on 
the front cover, which is as graceful as it is 
novel, tothe little picture on the bacx, it is 
all in keeping with the graceful flowing of 
the lines. Vhe effect of the lithographic 
work is such as to make the re-productions 
appear like original drawings. 


THE CH'LDREN AND OfHER VERSES, 


By CHAS, M, DICKINSON, 


Cioth, full gilt, $1.00. Holiday edition, 
full gilt, $1.40. 














morocco 





“It is long since verses have been so fervent and un- 
affected in their tone of relizious faith and yet with a 
like breadth of thouzht.”"—Ch cago Times 

“ The same tenderness and happiness of fancy that 

are observable in ‘The Children’ are to be found in 
neariy every other poem in the volume. The melody 
and pleasant imagery of the poem * In the Garden,’ are 
irresistible.”"—Londo . Acidem,. 

“ They are all sonzs of fiith and hope. There is an 
elevation of tone throizhout the who.e volume which 
is like a breath from the hills.”—Leeds Mercury, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 








FLORIDA DAVS. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Wirh 6% illus'rations by Louis K. HaRLow 
from sketches mate express'y for the work, 
inclading 4 colored plates, two etchings, 11 
full-page plates, and 48 ilinstrations in the 
text. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


“Tt engenders an almost irresistible longing to 
go at ance to the land of ‘the gracwus sky, o* the 
trees ani Aow>rs. of the hush of dreams’ it so ade- 
quately portrays; but the next best Py to going 
to Florida is to read oceans * P 4Vs 

he Independent. 

“While the temptation to reveut the success of 
‘John Ward Preaher’ must have been a str mg 
one. the author has doubtless been wise. ror even 
another triumph in the same tine would scarcely 
have conv-yed the impression of versatility of 
talent ana breadta of outiook upon life given by 
the brilliant and origin treatment of a theme 
wholly + porsnt, whch the present book presents. 

Louw K. Harlow has been singularly 

Jellcitoue in catch'ng and reproducing tne very 

spirit of the pagesina series of adnirably exe- 

cuted ulustrations, of wnich several are colored.” 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 

THE ROMANCES OF ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. New Lihrarv Eition, choively 
trinted and beant.fatly bound, Compr'sing 
The Count of Monte Christo. 4 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $6.0: The Valois Romances (**Mar- 
guerite de Valois,” *-La Dame de Monsoreau,” 
and “fhe Forty-Five”). 6 vol«., i2mo, clovh, 
$9.00; The D’Artagnan Romances (**The 
Tnree Musketeers,” * (wenty Years Atter,” and 
“The Vicomte de Bragelunne”’). 10 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $15.0", 

*Dumis is by commm consent the prince of 
story tellers.”—Christian Union. 

THE SWEDISH REVOLUTION UNDER 
GUSTAVUS VASA. By PAUL BARRON 
WATSON. 8vO0, c’oth, $2.50, 

“He will ultimately take rank with Prescott, 
Irving, Ticknor, Mo ley, and others who have 
sough: in sore:qgn lands subjects for their pens.” — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 WwW ashington Street. Boston. 


By Mrs. B. PRENTISS. 


New Editien in paper, with 
eight illustrations. 


25 CENTS. 


Sold by all bookeellers, or sent 
by mali on receipt of price 


Heavenward. 
in po tage-s.amps. 


ANSON D. F. RANDULPH & CO., 





Stepping 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 1889. 


RUSSIAN PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN AND 
PENCIL. By Thomas Michell, C. B., author of “ Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks for Russia, Poland, and Finland,” 
etc., etc. With three maps and 124 Illustrations. Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth. gilt edges. $5.50. 

“Mr. Thomas Michell has accomplished very_ well 





is, 
tive work found in religious manuscripts of ar | 
Aces are singularly interesting, while come effort as 
n made to depict the varicus t; ope je em- 
braced under the Russian rule.” Wee. York 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’'S NEW BOOK. 


BLOWN TO BITS; or, The Lonely Man of Rakata. 
A Tale of the Malay Archipelago. 12mo, cloth, covers 
in colors and gold, i!lustrated. $1.50. 


The extremely violent nature of the volcanic erup- 
tion in Krakotoa in 12%, the peculiar beauty of L 
parts of the Eastern seas where the event occ 

the widespread influences of the acco mpenying pb 
nomena, and the tremendous devastat ion Which re. 
sulted, are all presented in a thrilling narrative for 
the ju\ enile world. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF YOUTH (The), By Rev. 
Robt. Steel, D.D. 12mo, cloth, extra. $1.25. 
“ A series of examples selected from varioys spheres 


of thought and iife, to illustrate what has accom- 
piished by youths who diligently cultivate their 
powers and opportunities.” 

ACHILLES DAUNT’S NEW BOOK. 
CRAG, GLACIER, AND AVALANCHE. Narra- 
tives of Daring and Disaster. By Achilles Daunt, 
author of “ With Pack and Rifle,” etc. With 13 illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth extra. $1. 

“The stories, helped by the thirteen J illustratio: 

will stir the most Slasglah blood into a quicker 


perhaps a more healthy flow, will find an of ers 
among both the young and o! id.”"-—Journat of Commerce. 


NEW BOOK BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 

AMONG THE TURKS. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy; @ r of“ 
“Jack Hooper,” etc. Imo, cloth extra. 27 fl- 
lustrations. cents. 

“It isa good book for boys, and will while awa: 
hour or two for boys of larger growth, not wit out 
profit and pleasure.”— New York limes. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL IN ROMZ. AN 
HISTORICAL MEMOIR, from the Apostle’s landing 
at Puteoii to his death, A.D. 62-44. By S. Ruésell 
Forbes. 12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated. £0 cents. 

“ The werk is a true historical study, and contains 
a welth of material. The book 1s needed to sup- 
p!+ment and correct the larger Jives of St. Paani, 
whose authors have never stuaied accursigly som some 
of the archwolugical questions invoived." 

Opinion. 

FAVORITE BIBLE STUDIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
With numerous illustrations. iémo, handsomely 
illuminated board covers. 50 cents. Cloth extra, 75 
cen.s. 

HANDSOME EDITIONS OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE AND SWISS 
FAMILY. 

R°BINSON CRUSOE. The Life and strange ad- 
ventures of Rebinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
Written by himself. Careful'y reprinted from the 
originai edit‘on. With Memotrof DeFoe,a Memoir 
of Alexander selkirk, and other interesting addi- 
ilons. [llustrated with upward of 70 engravings by 
Keelry Hal=weile. 12mo, cloth extra. Illuminated 
cover. $1.25. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSCN (THE); OR ADVEN- 
TURES O* A SHIPWRECKED FAMILY ON A 
DESOLATE ISLAND. A New and Unabridged Edi- 
tion. With upward of &0 engravings. 12mo, cloth 
extra. Iliuminated cover. $1 °5. 

TWO CHARMING COLOR BOOKS. 

YOU MAY PICK THE DAISIES. Beautifully 1l- 
lustra‘'ed in Monotints. 4to, with a very attractive 
cover, in colors and monochrome. 25 cents. 

SILVER LININGS BEHIND EARTH’S CLOUDS. 
By E. A. Lempriere Knight. Beautiful landscape 
designs in colors and monochrome. Oblong, ribbon 
style, handsomely designed cover. ‘0 cents. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
R. M. BALLANTYNE’S LATEST AND 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 

A capital series of ten books for boys. Handsomely 
bound and fully illustrated. $leach. “Blue Lights, 
or Hot Work in the Soudan,” etc., etc. 

Any book in this list sent. post-paid.on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS AND [MPORTERS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 








? PRC OFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT. 


We want to engage the 
services of an energetic 
man or woman to represent 
g tee Lapigs’ Home Jour- 
NAL, to distribute sample 
5 copies, secure the names of 
womer to whom we can 
< mail sample copies, display 
3 posters and other adver- 
) tising matter and_ secure 
3 subscriptions. We offer $f 
5 empleyment that will pay 
far better than clerkships. 
Send for circulars, illu$- 
trated premium list, sample® 
copies and private ferms to 

















SDOXOALORNLOON SILOS 


ORSON OX QD 





Curtis PustisutnG Co., 
ra a Pa, _ 





OKO NOOO LAA OGKOOKSOX 
») 





88 West Twenty-third 8t., New York. 


== ; 


Holiday Art Works. 


Valuable and beautiful art-works « art-works of the best class. 
I. VENICE. 1 


ht fac-similes of colored Venetian ph: 8 executed in care ann accom: 

by “7 from the hp work by CRanrEs ares Yat anrs. the mest ful manner, and panied 
sia ft foc-similes ra 

8 Ey "a Cathedrals ooern Poge’s Palace: The Piazza and Campanile; The Arsenal; The Grand Canal; ™ 


Tt fins dak Sabian nt: Te The seeaagatres ions 
r new drawings, and the whole is beautifully printed, 

; stam with appropriate d a in gold on wide band in the center of front co 

facet aia strips in gray and gold. In a box. $7 10. 


He FAC-SIMILES | OF ‘AQUARELLES BY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


ater-color paintings by varioue prominent artists have been in al t fa~ 
he one of the reproductions ! is well worthy of framing, and when a coal hava bed isting 


or including an im Water-col 
essay on “ Water. Painti 
of “Madbanas Deora t Masters,” etc my -color Painting in America,” by RIPL&Y HIT( HCOCK, author 


Size of page 20x15 inches. 
Titles of Works and Names of Artists: 
PERCY MORAN H. W. McVICKAR 
Ww. HAMILTON iG1BSoN, JAMES M. BARNSLEY, 
MAUD HUMPH JAMES SYMINGTON. 
J. L. GEROME FERRIS, PAUL NIMMO MORAN. 


The text accompanying each f1c-similie is beautifully artist 
anda reproduction of ; of a black-and-white sketch by the HA agt-K- - eee POT eS 


‘ Edition de Luxe. 


anak henge, page ardistprve +] editfon 3 rie — remarque im colors, and the signature of the artist, in 
xt are id 
ral ith br 4 mubor ged loath a closed in a portfolio of a rich embossed gray-ond-gold mate. 
arate et cover a F ty of Ot one of of fhe fac-similes in colors. 
This poition & is Sey ie Hmited copies, eer of which is signed and numbered. Price, $25.00. 


ae ee tions Regular Editions. 
r impressions without remarque or artist’s sienature, bound in cover of gray-and-gold boss. 
ed oot and having wide, v hie vellum-cloth strip at siae ent‘rely covered with tracery im gcld, " 
Ip # panei on a ry e is a part of one of the fac-similes. 
Te in a box, $12 
Ill. The saine as sit but placed loosely in portfolio, of the seme materials and design, tied with ribbons, 


Each in @ box, $15. 
“A brilliant combination of the best witty conceils of America.” 


THE COOD THINCS OF LIFE. 6th SERIES. 


Now ready.” Equals or surrarses any of the previous volumes. 
1 volume, -pblone quarto, with higbly ornamenta! and humorous design on cover in color and gold. 
Cio led voards, gilt edges, 
arly publications have a popularity unrivalled of its kind.”—N«w York Sta 
yn su 1) of the other five series as weli as of * Fun Jrom Life,” and Mr Mitchell’ 8 great hit, “ The 


Sure to be exceedingly popular and successful ! 


THE PATRIOTIC SONCS SERIES. 


trey te of nations! songs. Each souz is illustrat: d by 6 leaves in ful! COLORS, each leaf ccnta‘nin 
8 the of berican enery. These are accem panied by leaves in monotir ts. with illustrations and the 
e S0Dg, as W ell af two lekves giving the MUSIC of the song. Size. 8x9 inches.in double cover~ of 
iivamtn + Metals and colors, showing the ti le of each song, as well as four vignettes of scenery different 

from those contained within the covers in each c»se 

4 merica! My Country tof Thee. By SAMUEL Ronee. 
H Cc Columbia . the Gem of tne Ocean. By DAVIw T. — 
‘ar-Npar ged Banner. Sy FRANCIS SOOT KE 
bik eages, rounded curners, tied with git cord. Each in a box. Price. each, $1.50, 


e The most beautiful ** LOCILE” ever published. 


LUCILE. By Owen Meredith. 


VIGEATTR EDITION, litustrated ty 'Oo NEW i!'ustra'ions, engraved in half-tone. after original de- 
signs. Tencf tne illustrations are tull-page, and the remuinder are of varivus si.es and odd snapes and are 
set in the text in an artistic n anner. 

12mo, printed in the best manner, and on the first quality of coated paper. 

Parchment paper, or half cloth, anne halt calf, $3.00; half levant, $5.50; 1 ull levant, or tree- calf, $5.(0. 

Send for New CATALOGUE containing ful! descripticns of many NEw PUPLICATIONS, PICTS RES, NOVEL- 
TIES, E1C. Mention 1H18 PaPeR. On receipt of ry cetts, this cetalog 1e and TWO COLORtD PL ATES will De 
sent to any address. Any of the avove cn oe had of your booksellers, or will be sent 10 apy audress (at pub 
lishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. Mention THIS PAPER. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Eooksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 
182 Fijth Avenue, New York City. 


TWO GREAT NATIONAL WORKS 











. 
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“ It is unquestionably the best popular manual for general reference for an Ameri- 


can.”—-GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS (Editor “ Harper's Weekly"’). 





“The Best Single Set of Books in the English Languags,” 


More than 120,000 SHTS in the Homes of America. 
The accepted Authority of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 
ALSO, 


Appleton’s Cyclopzdia of American Biography. 


The latest and most interesting addition to the Reference books of the contury. A.comipléte history of the 
Literature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and Goyernments ef themericaii CoB- 
tinent. Elaborately illustrated. Sixty full-page Portraits on Steel. Over 2,90)-Vignette Portraits and EnaraY~ 
jags.inthe text.. Specimen pages containing price, terms of sale, etc., of these great works mailed on appll- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 

















1, 8 & 6 BOND:‘STREET, NEW YORK. 
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INDEPERDENT. 





























ALL WHO HAVE READ 
Blackmore’s Fascinating Romance, 


“LORNA DOONE,” 


1 with delight this new edition pa nA 
will belpandred iNustrativns by f21 ous English and 
n Artists of its uever-to-be-forgotten pas- 
torai scenes and incidents. 
ferent th s storv as it ws first publishe?, without 
us. is a privileze. but toread itin THIS 
aSTION, the eye gratified by the broad margins of 
thepages the finene-s of the paper. and theclearness 
of the t' pe. and the intere-t carried along by these 
charmingly ‘natural illustrations is a DELIGHT. 
A MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT. 
WILL BE SENT BY RETURN MAIL for 85. 
It is ee ee thot anv one can be disappointed in 
is To rerd it is to acquire a lite-lorg mnheri- 
of recollection® ot qa ot the most remarkable 
somanresévéer written. Il IS ONE "OF THE GREAT 
BS Oc Tdt WORLD, 
Send for Sp2cimen Pages and Ijustrations to 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


SOME 

LEADING BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunci- 

tion and Definition. 

Itis the accepted usage of the best writers, and 
the stondard of allthe leading magazires and 
rewspapers, The new edition contains thousands 
of words not to be found in any other Dictionary. 
2126 pages. Rtas fusely Ilustrated. Thoronghly 
Revised. p, $10.10 es ‘Lurkey morocco, 
$12.0). Hait yn $12.00 

LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER 

OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geogravhi- 
eal Dictionary of tve World. “ontaininz notices 
of over 125,,00 nlaces. 1 vol. Imperial octavo. 
Embract: g 2°80) pa Price: Librarv sheep, 

$1.00; halt Turkey, fis. (0; hait Russia, $15.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNC- 
ING BIOGRAPHICAL DIc- 
TIONARY. 

ORketches of the Em inen {Persone of all anes 

and Countries. By J. a 8. M.D..L 


L. 
vol. Imperial 8vo. 2350 pages. Sheep, $12.00. 
Half woreceo, $15.00. Halt Tessia. $15 00. 


CHAMSERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Revised and Rewritten. New Type, 
New Illustrations, New Subjects, 
New Maps. 
Eire and Published under the > Auspions of W.& 





BAMB8ERS, Edinburgh, an . B. LUPPIN- 
coTT « SPAR Philadelphia, Vols. 1,2. 5 an 
Me = per “4 


Specimen ane mailed on application. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humor- 
ous Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS, Em- 
braces some of the choicest writiagsef the best 
American, English an@ foreign humoerists. In 
four volumes. I°m>. Cloth, gilt top, $6.10. * os 
moroeco, $10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13.00 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN. 
The most complete life of Franklia ever pub- 
lishei. Edited from original + anuscripts, and 


fren ‘his printed corre- pondence and other 
writings vy Hon. sone BiGsLow. 3 vols. 
Crown, 8vo, cloth, $4.50 


*s* For sals by ali Booksellers. or will be sent by 


te Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the 
rice, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


OSPEL TIDING®( 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By I. and W, J. BALTZELL, Authors 
i of Messiah’s Star, &e, 
| attention to acran at and :to . 
Bani tap ed to orchestra. orampie copy. i conus 
Bitozen. 5t cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100 postpaid, 





MESSIAH’S STAR and AT THE MANGER. 


The two Ddop ilar andr ho services for Christ- 
Prices san e as above 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 


Nos. 1 snd 2. by Rev. E. S. Lorena. “Recitation and 

cemugetes for Holidays. _ each; combined, 25 
W. J. SHUEY, 

_ WARD& DRUMMOND, Dayton, 0. 


New York City. 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Book: 


ITS PRINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS, AND 
BINDERS. From Gutenburg to the Pres- 
ent Time. By HENRI Boucnot of the Na- 
tional Library, Paris. With a Treatise on 
the Art of Collecting and Describing Early 
Printed Books, and a Latin-English and 
English-Latin Topographical Index of the 
Earliest Printing Places. Edited by H. 
GREVEL. Containing 172 facsimiles of 
Early Typography, Book-Illustrations, 
Printer’s Marks, Bindings, etc.. etc. Lim- 
ited edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $7.50 net. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Fanny Burney and Her Friends, 


Select passages from her Diary and other 
Writings. Edited by iu. B SEELEY, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Horace Walpole and His World.” 
With 9 copper-plates after Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Copley, and West. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The First of the Bourbons. 1589-1610. 


By CATHERINE CHAKLOTTE LADY JACKSON, 
author of ‘“Old,Paris,’’ ‘‘ Court of the Tuil- 
eries,” etc., etc. 2 vols., crown octavo, 
with illustrations, $9.00. 


The Life of Benvennto Cellini, 


JoHN ADDINGTON SyMoxpDs. With a 
mezzo-tint portrait. Revised and cheaper 
edition. 1 vol., 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, uncut, gilt top, 33.00. 


Jeresalem. 


The City of Herod and Saladin. By WaAt- 
TER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. Map and 
Frontispiece. New edition, revised and 
enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Char- 
acter. 


From the collection of ‘Mr. Punch.’’ Con- 
taining nearly 900 pages of pictures. Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume. In an 
extremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binding, $10.00. 


New Standard Juveniles. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges. Each $1.50, unless otherwise mark- 
ed. Each book is beautifully illustrated 
with numerous full-page pictures. 


THE FAMOUS “HENTY BOOKS.” 
NEW VOLUMES. 


WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. A Story of 
the American Civil War. 

BY PTKE AND DYKE. A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

ONE OF THE 28TH. A Story of Waterloo. 

TALES OF DARING AND DANGER. 75 
cents. 


All the previous volumes on hand, viz.: each $1.50. 


THE “ FENN BOOKS.” 


Each, $1,50. 

Dick ’o the Fens. 

Mother Carey’s 
Chicken. 


ickstlver, 
von Boys. 
Brownsmith’s Boy, 
Bunyip Land, Yussuf the Guide, 
The Golden Maqnet, Patience Wins, 
In the King’s Name, Menhardoc, 
Nat the ie Waturatios. 


THE “ COLLINGWOOD BOOKS.” 


Fach, $1 50. 
The Missing Mer- The Log of the “* Fly- 
chantman ~~ “4 
The Pirate Tsland, The Rover’s Secret, 
he Congo Rovers. 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt ‘ad adver- 
tised price. New Holiday Catalogue ready 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





W. F. DRAPER, 


PUBLISHER, 
ANDOVER, MASS., 
Offers a List of very valuable 


Helps to Biblical Study, 


; reader and for the special use of 
students. Workson the evidence, de- 














New edition. Translated into English by. 


E. P. ‘DUTTON & 008 
COLOR BOOKS FOR CHILOREN 


have for some years bern the finest in the market, 

and this year we anticipate an even more general 

suecess for our new series, which is sufficiently di- 

versified to suit the most various tastes. 

pete Win say HEARTH. 

M,. BENNET, author of “* When Qu 1s 
Conta’ 


ao A Al Hiound th? Clock,” etc. ining 
BA — of color and monotint. A dto, boards: 


by. aver, even one beautiful will welcome ‘ Round 
=e) arth, as seems too hearty praise ask 
kseller to let you glauce at thet book and you 
will’ Surely echo it.’ 

GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. 


Illustrated Le, Marie SEYMOUR LUCAS. 
ae arto, 86 pag $2.00. 


Popteina eight F Fairy stories, with full- pete color- 
ed pictures and 100 black and white ones in the text. 


CHILDHOOD VALLEY. 
With 40 pages of original illustrations in color and 
mi it. Bey! OHN WsONn, artist of “There Was 
Oni 6.” Large ito, boards, $1.50 
I'LL TELL YOU A STORY. 
By Lizzie Mack. Large 4co, 32 pages of culor and 
monotint. Board covers, $1.00. 
FUNNY FRIENDS. 
Humorous stories and verses of animals, with orig- 
inal tllustrations ia color by G. H. Thompson. 4to, 
boards, 28 page , 7 cents. 
HOBBY-HORSE. 


~y mp«nion volume to “Snow Baby.”) Small 4to, 
18 pages, color and monotiut, 50 cents. 


For sale at the books-stores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., 


° PUBLISHERS. 
31 West 23d Street. 


THE 


Backward 





NEW YORK. 





(1668) 27 


PAWNEE 
Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


WITH NOTES ON THE ORIGIN, CUSTOMS AND 
CHARACTER OF THE PAWNEE PEOPLE. 








By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


“These tales are as uniqne 
as the “Uncie Remus” sto- 
ries nnd quite as eriginal, in- 
genuous, characteristic and 
full of human natnre. 


ie ° 
such absolutely faithful por- 
tray»! of the Indians has ever 
before been given. For this 
quali:y, apart from the popu- 
lar tuterest of the stories. the 
k is destined te mske a 
more protound and lasting 
impression then even tha 
created by ‘Ramona’” 


Sold by ali 7 ~ ladle 
sent postpard by the 


Forest & Stream Pub. Oo 


318 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER $ PERIODICALS. 











BAZAR . 
HARP I 8 YU UUNG PEUPI E.“ 
cB” BAKPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by maul 
on receipt ort ten a 


HARPER & BROTHRRS WRW YORK. 
MUSIC. , 


XMAS CANTATA 


. L. Bristow. 

tor oy 8. d Thiet beautiful tr nitle pk may be 
produced with or without costumes. Any number 
of scholars may take partin it—the greater the 
number the more pleasing will be the effect. Sure 
to delight both young and old. per Hundred. 
Send for our choice List of XMAS MUSIC, 
THE NEWHALL&4 EVANS MUS'I6 CO. 

171 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















EDUCATION. 





BOY. 


The President 


of a great University, perhaps 
more than any other person, 
understands the development of 
the boy into a man, the powers 
which need careful direction, 
and how best to train and ma- 
ture them. 


Many a boy wishes that, 
in a quiet way, he could have a 
talk with one of the great Col- 
lege Presidents, tell him of his 
inclinations and his hopes, and 
receive the valuable advice of 
such an experienced educator. 


Especially is this 
true of a “ backward boy,” lack- 
ing confidence in himself, and 
needing wise encouragement at 
this critical time. 


Every boy should read 
the series of articles in THE 
Youtn’s Companion, by the 
Presidents of - three leading 
American Colleges, on TZhe 
Backward Boy: How to Develop 
kis Powers. They tell just 
what a boy needs to know, 
answer his questions, quict his 
doubts, and stimulate his ener- 


gies. 
The Youth’s 


Companion comes every week, 
costs but $1.75 per year, and 
contains more reading matter 
than any of the $400 maga- 
zines. Send for Full Prospectus 


Sor 1890. 
Tue Youtn’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





NOW READY. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE 
STUDIES 


ON THE 


Cloth binding, $1.06. Postpaid. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
1ll°WilMam Street, New York. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 





Established 1854. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 





OLLFG* FOR Woven, 

Bryn aoe. ‘Pa: ten miles from Phtlade phia. (ffers 
grafuates and underarasuates. courses in ~anskr 
Greek, Lat'n, Vathemarics. Enelirh, Anale-Saxcn 
French, (ld French. Italian. Sranish. Germar. in- 
cluding Gothic and (ld Pigh German, Norse. History, 
Politiex] S ience, Physics Chemistry, Bioloev. and 
lectures on vhilosophy. Gymnacium with Nr Sr. 
gent’s appara‘us conwniete. Fellowships valine #40) 
in Greek, English Mathema' ics. History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 





Principal associated with fall corps of 
hers—College and 
Normal School graduates—desires knowl- 





eminently fal t 


edge of a place offering generous support 
to a day-school of the first order, The 
highest qualifications guaranteed, with 
thorough college preparation and refer- 
ences from leading educators in the East 


and present patrons. Information must be 
full, satisfactorily indorsed, and addressed 
“EDUCATIONAL, Room 1, 36 Unior 
Square, New York, N. Y.” 





BACKWARD AND INVAITD "OV 
The undersigned, an exnerienced phvst: a ava 
tener. speipra So cans care ane educ:. <- =f von ner 
alty.Location nnsurpassed for beauty and hes 
Tidress 4 DY. WILLIAMSON New Loneon. Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








to$Sa dsy. Sample« worth a 15 ¥ree. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ feet, Brew 
ster Safety Rein Holder Ce. MHoity.slieh 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


My Story of the War sss 
m the Battle-feld. Neo A, LIVERMORE: 


, ell y A. ike wildfire. p, 
hoi dd. 5000 m0 more 
ol Want, ~~ stra. women. . Gk 


Agents 
Las a Terms. Address, 
= a be WO MWINGTON & & co. -» Hartford, . Conn. 


_____—C*PICTURES, ETC. 


-KLACKNER’S | 


COPYRIGHTED 


American Etchings. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


“Fin d» Travail, by G. Mereter, after Jules Breton. 

“The Recersional, ” by Jar. S. Kiog, ater Jennie 
Brownsco' 

“The Evenin? Sky ” orieinal etching by Benj. Lander. 

“The Kvering Breeze,” by G. Mercie , after K. did- 
dons ot 4 ray 

“Ves by &. yer cier, after Percv Mor 

~— Wasa’ mer Day,” by. kaitn Penuwan, alter Julian 


New subjects constantly being issued. 
Purchasers of No OOP YRION HTED Engravings and 
Etchings have an absolu © ened, irom inferior 
reproduction. such as all imported prints are jiabie 











pre 
Catalogues cond mphlet on “Proofs and pour 
ond upon appheation. 


C. KLACENER. 5 East 17th St.. N. Y. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


High-class Etchings, taste, pcs f 
“yramed, costing from $5 upwar 
Illustrated descriptive ca aloque 
mailed on receipt of Itc. in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL « CO., 
Paris, and 20 Kast 16th St., Union 








Squure, New euk, 
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Financial. 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S PLAN. 


SECRETARY WINDOM, in his admirable 
report, takes decided ground against the 
demand of the silver men for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver dollars, 
and alsoagainst increasing the amount of 
such coinage under the present law, and, 
indeed, favors the repeal of the existing 
law altogether. He is entirely right in 
this view of the silver question; and what 
he says on the subject. and also what the 
President, in his message, says on the same 
subject, may be regarded as a reasonable 
assurance to the country that the silver 
men will not be able tocarry out their 
policy. 

The gist of what Secretary Windom af- 
tirmatively proposes, as stated by bimeelf, 
is as follows: 

“The proposition is briefly this: To open 
the mints of the United States to the free 
deposit of silver, the market value of the 
same not to exceed $1 for 412.5 grains of 
standard silver, at the time of deposit to be 
paid in Treasury notes; said notes to be re- 
deemable in the quantity of silver which 
could be purchased by the number of dol- 
lars expressed on the face of the notes at the 
time presented for payment, or in gold at 
the option of the Government, and tu be re- 
ceivable for customs, taxes and ali public 
dues, and whew so received they may be 
re-issued; and such notes, when held by any 
national banking association, shall be 
counted as a part of its lawtul reserve. The 
Secretary of the Treasury should have dis- 
cretionary power to suspend temporarily 
the receipt of silver bulliou for payment in 
notes, when necessary to protect the Gov- 
ernmept against combinations formed for 
the purpose of giving an arbitrary and fic- 
titious price to silver.”’ 

Secretary Windom goes into a detailed 
statement of what he believes would be 
the practical working of the plan in util- 
izing the silver product of the country, 
and in helping tosustain its market price. 
He considers various objections that may 
be -urged agaiust it, and presents at large 
its advantages, especially as compared 
with the present law in respect to the 
coinage of silver dollars, and also with 
the policy advocated and demanded by 
the silver men. The argumentative ex- 
hibit shows that he has spent a large 
amount of thought on the subject, and 
abundantly entitles his plan to the re- 
spectful consideration of the Coinage 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and also of Congress. 

What the President in his message says 
on the subject is as follows : 





“To the plan which will be presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the issue 
of notes or certificates upon the deposit of 
silver at its market value, I have be2n able 
to give only a hasty examination, owing to 
the press of other matters, and to the fact 
that it has been so recently formulated. 
The details of such a law require careful 
consideration; but the general plan sug- 
geeted by him seems to satisfy the purpose 
—to continue the use of silver with our 
currency, and at the same time to obviate 
the danger of which I have spoken. Ata 
later day { may communicate further with 
Congress on the subject.” 

This indicates that the President has 
not a matured opinion on the subject. as 
the result of a careful examination, and 
yet that, so far as he has any opinion, it 
is favorable to the plan proposed. 

We do not suppose that either the Pres- 
ident or his Secretary would regard this 
plan as by any means a model plan for a 
currency system, or that either would 
have thonght of 11 but for the peculiar 
complications of the silver question, and 
the existing conflicts of opinien in this 
country as to the best method of its so u- 
tion. The whole idea has special relation 
to existing facts growing out of the sil- 
ver iaw, and also to the dangers and evils 
to the country that would result if the 
policy of the silver men were carried into 
effect. The evident effort of Secretary 
Windom is to head off this policy, and 
utilize silver in the monetary system of 
the country, in a way to avoid these dan- 
gers and evils. Looking at the plan in 
this light, we say very frankly that, while 
the plan is but a temporary expedient, 
aud by no means the ultimate and per- 





manent solution of the silver question, 
even in this countvy, and much less for 
the world, it is, in our judgment, far bet- 
ter then to continue the coinage of sham 
silver dollars under the present law, and 
immeasurably better than the policy of 
free and unlimited coinage of such dol- 
lars as demanded by the silver men. We 
do not fancy the system in itself con- 
sidered; but in the circumstances it may 
be wise, and perhaps the best thing that 
is practicable as the means of avoiding 
evils otherwise likely to ensue. It is on 
this ground that we should be willing to 
try the plan of Secretary Windom. 

The plain truth in regard to the silver 
question is that there is really no final 
settlement of it, even for this country, 
that will place gold and silver on the 
same coinage basis, without an interna- 
tional agreement between the United 
States and the leading nations of Europe 
fixing and maintaining the basis. The 
question is too large for any one country 
or one government to handle, without 
the concurrent and co-operating action 
of other countries. The bi-metalists do 
not seem to see this fact: and hence 
they come to false conclusions as 
to what shall be done. If silver is 
ever restored to its former position as 


compared with gold, the end will be 
attained by an _ international+ agree- 
ment, and never without it. Secretary 
Window’s plan will not bring about this 
result, and no other plan that Congress 
can adopt will do it, without the concur- 
rence of other nations to the same end. 
We can make this a silver country like 
China and India, if we want to do so; but 
we cannot alone make it a goid and sil- 
ver country on an equal basis as to the 
two metals, however much we may try. 


BANKERS’ OPINIONS. 


In brief interviews with the Presidents 
of half a dozen or more of the largest 
banks and trust companies of this city, 
representing (in capital and deposits) over 
one hundred and sixty millions of dollars, 
we beard but one opinion in regard to the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All without asingle exception pronounced 
it one of the ablest documents ever sent 
forth from the Treasury Department. 

We were not able to see Mr. Geo. S. 
Coe, the able and highly respected Presi- 
dent of the American Exchange National 
Bank, and hence we invited him to give 
his vicws to our readers in writing. They 
will be found elsewhere. 

Thechief of one of the largest and most 
conservative and, at the same time, most 


popular moneyed corporations in the na- 
tion said : 


**Secretary Windom’s Report is a mas- 
terly document. I have read every word of 
it, and I considerit by far the ablest pres- 
entation of facts, figures and arguments 
ever given to the public from the Treasury 
Depart ment.”’ 


Another official said : 


“Tam astonished at the marked ability 
shown in Secretary Windom’s Report. I 
had no idea that he was so great a man. 
His Report showed him to be a master of 
the financial questions he discusses. Itis a 
most interesting document, and it will have 
the careful consideration of all the leading 
business men of the country, and it will 
have great influence abroad. I think the 
Secretary’s proposal on the silver question 
a wise one in view of existing facts and cir- 
cumstances.”’ . 


Another Bank President, whose views 
and opinions would have great influence 
in any circle of business men, said: 





“IT like very much the Report of Secre- 
tary Windom. Tae plan proposed by him 
I think is a wise and safe one. As a com- 
promise measure [ am decidedly in favor of 
giving it afairtrial. [tis far better than 
the crazy free coinage project proposed by 
the Western silver speculators. Let us give 
it a trial; it will do no harm, I think.” 


Only one bank President seen was in 
doubt about adopting Secretary Wip- 
dom’s policy of issuing a currency based 
on silver deposits. He said: 


“Tam for gold and gold only as a safe 
basis for this country and for the whole 
world; but the silver men in Congress (said 
he) seem determined to do mischief in 
pushing free coinage, and as a compromise 
—rather than todo worse—I am in favor of 
seeing Secretary Windom’s plan tried.” 


We believe the views and opinions here 
expressed, in which others coincide, fairly 
represent those held by a majority of the 
leading bank officers and business men in 
New York. There are always those who, 
in regard to silver, would try the experi- 
ment of free coinage, but they cannot be 
found in the ranks of the sound-headed 
and conservative men who contro] the 
uncounted millions lodged in the vaults 
of the great corporations in this city. 





THE SILVER QUESTION. _ 
A LBADING BANKER’S VIEWS. ~ 


GEORGE 8. Cog, Esq., President of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
this city, expresses clearly and concisely 
his views in regard to the Silver question, 
to which we invite public attention : 


THE AMER. Excu. NAT’L B’kK, 
NEw YorK, Dec. 6th, 1889. 
Henry C. BowEn,. Esq. : 

My dear Sir.—In reply to your note of 
yesterday asking my views upor Secretary 
Windom’s recommendation respecting Sil- 
ver, I can briefly say that if it were possible 
tosecure the requisite legislation, I should 
prefer to see our Government discontinue 
the present compulsory coinage of silver 
into pieces of 41244 grains called dollars. 
But as this seems impracticable, then Mr. 
Windom’s plan to place Silver currency 
upon a strictly commercia! basis by retain- 
ing it as bullion and issuing certificates for 
so many dollars’ worth of silver at its actual 
value at the time received, and making 
those certificates redeemable upon thesame 
basis, is a most commendable one. It would 
save the useless expense- now incurred in 
coining large silver pieces to be buried away 
in Treasury vaults (about two cents each); 
and, what is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance, it would combine both honesty and 
policy by placing silver upon its market 
value in the world, thereby making it fairly 
exchangeable in commerce with all other 
products of industry, and giving it equal 
facility for payments at bome and abroad. 
The manifest fairness of Mr. Windom’s 
proposition is observed when nocompulsory 
legistation is asked to make it practicable. 

Whatever dangers or difficulties may 
seem to ungerlie this change, they may be 
covered by proper limitatiens: and by judi- 
cious arrangement of details;-and in my 
opinion they are not for a moment to be 
compared with the untold dangers.that lurk 
behind our existing system of silver coin- 
age. 

No industrial interest has a just right to 
demand for itself special Jegislation to give 
its product fictitious value ; and it is a deep 
national disgrace that this great Govern- 
ment, in a time of exceptional prosperity, 


has to confess baving abstrscted more than 
fifty-seven millions from tke bullion cost 
by its process of coining silver dollars, and 
that it then legally enforced these deterio- 
rated dollars upon the people as of full 
value. 

Any proposition that arrests this great 
wrong is certainly to be commended, and 
Mr. Windom’s suggestion has this great 
merit. It will be strange indeed and con- 
trary to all experience if this laudable ef- 
fort to re-instate the irtegrity of our mone- 
tary system should not find aid and support 
from all surrounding economic cond'tions. 

Yours truly, GEO. 8. CoE. 





-— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market still fails to retiect 
the generally satisfactory state of affairs. 
Trade has been active and railroad earn- 
ings large, but the bulls remain passive, 
apparently limiting their operations to 
picking up such stocks as they consider 
cheap. Values improved somewhat, but 
the general tone was feverish and the ad- 
vances that occurred were more du: to 
short covering than to any organized ad- 
vance movement. The closing month of 
the year, when there is an indisposition 
to enter into new engagements, is always 
against a bull campaign, added to which 
there remains continued uncertainty re- 
specting the money market. So long as 
money brings better returns than stocks, 
it is pretty difficult to bring about an ex- 
tended rise in the latter. Still the market 
would soon adjust itself to higher rates of 
interest, were these likely to be reasona- 
bly steady; but the possibilities of manip- 
ulation cannot be escaped, and it 1s the 
fear of sudden contraction of the purse- 
strings which at present holds specula- 
tion in check as much as any other in- 
fluence. ° 

There is, however, a firm undertone to 
the general market, and influences whieh 
combine to regulate prices in tbe long 
run are all toward improvement. Money 
has ruled easier in London; while for- 
eign exchange has been down to a point, 
almost permitting gold imports at a time 
when we have often. exported gold. 
Should we draw auy gold from Europe it 





would. be more likely to come from Paris ° 


than London, the’ Bank of England not 
being in position to pam with any consid- 
erable amounts. There is a marked im- 
provement in London respecting the feel- 
ing toward American securities, and re- 
ports from that center show increasing 

urchases of our stocks and bonds. Brit- 
ish capital, however, now shows a pref- 
erence for our industrial establishments, 
and is paying prices for them which 
Americans are very satisfied to obtain. 





The amount of British funds 
vestment in all parts of the world at 
time is something phenomenal; and 
uumber end character of schemes being 
floated in the London market are alto. 
gether beyond precedent. Americans 
look with complacency upon this in 
of foreign capital, which is setting 
vast amounts of American capital that 
in turn will be utilized for further ¢ 
opment of home resources. Ep 
with ber superabundance of cheap m, 
can find no safer or more profitable jp. 
vestments than are to be had in the Unit. 
ed States, and no intelligent American 
will object to the stimulus and prosper} 
which such investments inevitably pro. 
mote. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Compa 
gives notice in our advertising columnsto 
the preferred and common stockholders 
of the Company that they have the right 
to subscribe at eighty five and accrued 
interest to the new consolidated five per 
cent. mortgage bonds of the Company to 
an amount equal to fifteen per cent, of 
their respective holdings. 











We buy and sell 
Exchange on, and ph ss 


Letters ble transfers to, all p; 


European countri ustra- 
of "Thomas, re Croix 


issue Commercial and Tray. 
Credit elling Credits, available In 
e all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell all m 
pn Foy Investasent a Invest ent 
c es for customers. We 
recetve accounts ot Banks, Securities, 
Bankers, Senperatiene, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


United States an‘ Canada, and of drafts drawn 
United States on foreign countries. == 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST. COMPANY: 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 





com pany secured by first mort es held by t 
Pee CEsT. PAtv‘ON ME Deessite, 
Orrespon‘ence solicited from parties désiring to 
make safe investments. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT; ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








There is a money subject in 
the air that every one wants to 
know about. 

How it is that eastern peo- 
ple are sending their money 
west to be lent to strangers by 
strangers. 

The long and short of it is. 
to be got from a primer pub- 
lished as an advertisement by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANyY, 


ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER preperty, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


7 yy Omaha and Nebraska Los 
h Sums $200 and upward, 
0 per cent. of appre. 














Personal examinatioa of pee 
rite us tor particulars. e refer to 
this paper. 
The cUngue Investment Ce. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Eugene 2, Cok 
MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
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IRRIGATION INSURES id id of any city of its size and lmportance in Ame 
° crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Qur Mertéeed. Capsestiont. Eastern Manager. Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- | Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
1Y loans are on irrigated rarms, and are SAFE. dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- ae Se Bast five years has made a cy eS = 
Sesaaioe 7 per cons cons. = | Payment of Principal when i ee :-#irst National Bank, Marquette, Mich have madein from three to five years, 
ete ce Or Sib FAR y Bay NCO » Colorado National Bank, Denver. Maps und fu:! taformation furn'shed upon 0% 
uitable Bu ng abor Blec 
OR oston. Mass, | Denver. Colo. 10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10 THE C CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, co. 
EW -E. ORCU TH, Pres. MITCHELL, Treas, 
PATTERSON, Western Manager. NATIONAL BANK, die 5 rts 
t large profits. 
AL. DENVER (WASHINGTON BUILDING.) penal SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
AT as No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST| — anil 8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% | or THE NaTIonAL PARK BANK 
— of Western cities for real estate invest J). 3 — — —--cepbbbbed ddd bebe 
loans. It is no longer necessary for iicorern capeeat- Surplus sete eee ee eee eseweeeeees $50 0;000 With guaranteed interest and profits. OF NEW YORK. 
: ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. mae . 214 and 216 Broadwa 
in Business so) ‘ick for mutual TILEY, LoGars C. DURBAY. ore ¢ sidest. atin 8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% — 4 ete tet ye 
P, ’, Vice-Presiden ntrance threug e Bank. 
to 1551 py an! St., Denver: Coio EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 
References: TH« INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings —_—_—_ City Property, Principal and Interest guara: 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. Transacts a General Banking Business. ured as are no other mortgages in the market. 
Send for Company Recuré and Circulars. 
0- TETAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, | T#= eewrance reer comrany or 
Sor aallaherel ie THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO 
Py a es ee | (Oe s its 10 ear caliaherel ram Asomt Bints interest ” 
) Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven” pe | nn pazable Benk now ay ba nag WILLIAM H, PARMENTEK, 
y ars in Loaning Eastern Money on Real Estate in first mortgages on improved real estate in Bogtere General Agent. 50 State St., Besteon, Mass, 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
promptly paid. Loans pay § per cent. net to investor. | Co, of New York, Trustee. Correspondence requested RA R E 
. E. B. CHANDLER, Tk 5 emp. Fes er . Savane. -Pres 
be Aditantonio, reras, | Hanis Wstinieas, “CR tonin see? | INVESTMENT. 
| Reference by permission to Te Christian Union or Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
: Tudependent,”” New York ( JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. co" Eee rienced ‘management. (me-third. already 
ta ends will average nearly twen rT 
/ A F Th d First Mortgage Loans. — | she? wri térSarticmars 8° Berle twenty Be 
n Highest testimonials of standi Thorough 
CW LNOUSATGS | ..persccumaalecinenestettice Weeks | HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 
avenue 280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
Invested now in land adjacent to JOHNSOR, y MCLAUGHLIN. & BROWK, 
Denver, will make you 50 to 100 a ems — SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 
: . ¥ J. N. ROBT. GIBSON. 
per cent. profit in a few years. DOWNEN- GIBSON | ote zetitct the State ot South, Dakota, nas 
ret You cannot lose. Reasonable gain - Sve gress uek Rass yf wolvesd, ond ta tg bert place J. M. ALLEN, President. 
“4 is certain and great gain is most INYESTM MS etd oRoRApS,? totnd for mape, pamphlets and further information W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
- probable. Addr ULL 
. ess CASH CAPITAL FULLY Pal 000. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
a Investments in Real Letate IN: $25. for nen- PETTIGREW & TATE : 
THE PLATTE LAND CO vousseney. | Placing First Mortgage Loans 9 J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
wy +) | “Reterences: Ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. Sioux Fas, South Dakota. 
D ’ " ’ 
enver, Colorado DENVER, COLO. | DULUTH REAL ESTATE. a ane ss 
x i THOUSANDS of Eustern le who have never a 
8. J.G 'ILMORE, Manager. seen Denver have made peop by Investing there. aftaiath S20 = ee Borers Cer, Me. Font, 
ba Ree t= joey yd loans at * _ cent. on good security. Iguaran- | angi investments made in Duluth now w vill leld as 
INV C AVERY tee 8 er cent. on investments. Have had 7years’ ex- eat rofits as investme ents m made in places ir 
. . ; perience in Denver. My transactions last year were w is the time to anticipate t oy fanned 
115 Broad N York for pampn. et,” ch eee Co given. Send | that are sure to follow the grea t grow th and devel- THE 
1's, oaadway; ew ork. URC HARD, DENVER, oe é. Fy ty d 60. Vor ry information, prices of prop- 
— TH C. E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. E [ ij vA A B fa E 
WESTERN M s INGTON PA.—-sane anh Vedhiiiin Goentin eammeiion 7 
INVESTMENTS 8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 


A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
°peratiéns throughout the West for many years. 
‘very investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





guaranteed first mortages on city and f: 

property. Particular attention paid to Sena 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. Forfull illustrated i information, maps, . 
and any special information concerning t' 

wonderful city and investments therein, e aitod 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 3500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
vies Movinane Real Estate Loans made — aS anes 


Best o rp 
Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
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MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm prop- 
erties and our 6 PER 





mort 






tal and Surplus, #265,000. 











DSTON, 





° NET INCOME 


\0 
oO. 


Our 7 PER count AT IONAL.... ..c2-00»: 
FIRstT 


Saas 
AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you desire to invest money safely call or write for particulars. 


ONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 135 and 137 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON. 


TOPEKA, 


passes. Write for particulars. 
A. L. CLARKE. Ec y 


C, WEBSTER, Treas 
b. ‘M.MCELBINNEY. P. WeBsT«R.Cashier. 


¥, Vice Pres.C. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St., Agents. 
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Life Assurance 
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tssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts a simple 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


MorE seasonable and settled weather 
during the past week has had an in- 
vigorating effect on the dry goods trade, 
and all branches report an improve- 
ment on late experiences, even orders for 
spring and summer fabrics being in ex- 
cess of an average demand altho unusu- 
ally liberal supplies have been con- 
tracted for since agents commenced 
showing samples. Holiday novelties are 
a feature of the jobbing business and 
move off with freedom, and the increased 
retail trade, owing to tiner weather, has 
been reflected by a better business in 
heavy winter goods which for some time 
have been quite inactive. The general 
tone of the market is firm and stocks are 
considered upnurually light with all indi- 
cations in favor of re-order and re-#s- 
sortment demand likely to be large. 
All accounts from country distributing 
centers are of a hopeful character quite 
bearing out what has been said before as 
to the extended absorbing powers of con- 
sumers this year. 

COTTON GOODS, 


In staple cotton goods there has been 
decided activity in bleached cottons, the 
upward movement in prices stimulating 
buying to a marked degree, Large blocks 
have changed hands at regular prices, 
n itself a clear proof of sellers hav- 
ng much the best of the position. Some 
of the finest 4-4 make, such as Wamsutta, 
New York Muilis, Utica, Nonpareil eic., 
have advanced tc. per cent. Apart from 
the furegoing only moderate sales are re- 
ported. Bown cottons, wide sheetings, 
corset flannels, and colored cottons have 
ruled sreaay and firm without feature of 
note. Print cloths are unaltered at 3§c, 
for 64x64’s with only limit-d sales and an 
easy look at the close of the week. Dark 
fancy prints nave ruled quiet but new 
lignt styles have been oidered in fair 
quantities fiom outside districts. The 
prices of new fancies have only been fixed 
1n occasional in-tances, but it 18 probable 
that opening prices will be about the same 
as last year. Wa. Simp3o0n Sons & Co. 
have fixed the fullowing: Eadystone fan- 
cies, Simpson’s mourningsand uitto silver 
giays at 64c. per yard, Bnnted cotton 
adress goods, gioghams and wash dress 
fabrics are mos ly in demand for later 
denvery, but a fair number of sales for 
current coasumption are reported. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


The demand for seasonable makes of soft 
wool and worsteds has been quiet. But 
still better than a week ago, anu for spring 
goods this class are just as popular as 
agents could wish, oesitable makes being 
well under orders, and prices very ficw. 
Men’s wear woolens have been in Jizht 
aod irregular request at first hands, out 
there bas b: en a ood movement in spring 
styles on account of back orders, Prices as 
a iule are very steady for clotning wool- 
ens, but ‘odds and ends” can occasion- 
ally be piked up at conce-riuns from cur- 
rent rates. Cloukings are quiet but more 
doing in overcuatings by the wholesale 
clotriog trade, and flannels and blankets 
have responce t by a f.eer distribu ivn to 
the change in the weatner. 





~ READING NOTICES. 
10 OUR RHADERS. 





Two weeks ago we suggested to our old 
subscribers tnat they could do us a great 
kindness by sending us new subscribers 
with their own renewals. We are under 
great obligations toa large number of our 
old sunsc:ibers for sending us new sub- 
seribers wwh their renewals, and also toa 


very great number of them for renewing 
thei: owo surscriptions for from two to 
five years at our ctub rates, thas making a 
very material saving. There is no paper in 
the world but THE INDEPENDENT which 
offers so much for so Nttie, as will re readily 
seen by cousuiting the following club rates, 


Two Subse riptions eee $2 50 each. 
ae .<-  —"  \sadovesnsove 233 " 
Four aha CC _. * 


Five or more *‘ 


The regular rate of THE [NDEPENDENT is 
three doilars a Year, bat every old or new 
snuhecriber can obtain tne paper at less than 
the regular rate by taking advantage of the 
anove club rates 

Our Cluohbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890, 1s now ready and will be sent tree 
to auy vne woo desires to sunscribe for any 
other paoers or mawvazines iu connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT. 

Durivg the pa-t week we have supplied 
many reacing rooms and institutions with 
their entire list of periodicals for the year 
1890, in some cases the orders amounting to 
a very large sum. 

If any of our subscribers have friends 


Tens 
consecutive 
upon receipt of their names. 





SHORT ard tn the point. - Beeeba am’s Pills ems Sick 
Headacne, and al: bilious and Lervous ills heap 
and efficacious. A box costing cents saves $25 for 
the doct r.—Adv. ig 


A8 usu*l,Me ssrs. Peck & Snyder. of 124 to 128 Nas- 
sau Street, this city, givethe readers of THe INDE- 
PaNDNT notice that they are in the a. to Bu 
ply all ot the skaters in the United States with their 
improved American Club Ska‘es. and we may add, 
at prices whicn are cortataly very reasonable. 








factured uy Messrs. “eeley ers, Ww. —- advertise- 
be applied to 


5 i the construction of 
buildings. It fills the pores of t juces an 
aitractiveand durable fin:sh, orines out the grain ard 
natural color uf the wood aud renders the wood im- 
pervious to moistu e. Itisa sR valuable adjunct 
to the proper flaishiug of a house in hi: oods, 





THe Niagtra Fire Insurance Company met with 
rather extensive losses in the tate fires at Lynn and 
bustov, but foliowing immediately after, the busi- 
ness men of thuse cities ano, in fact of the entire 

as 


their lo*ses, and the Nadtentions "it mre that Ser wail 
have fully done so before the first. of juary. 

result nearly alway sfollows great cout oes tC 
the Boston fire or the celebrated Chic: 





THE readers of THs INDEPENDENT ought to know 
a great de-labout the mysterious mysteries life 
insurance, aud probably ao, but many of them.do not 
know that for just about the same amount of money 
charged by the irresponsible assessment concerns, 
they can obtain a poe? ot insurance with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life insurance Company, of Sp prine- 
field, Mass., which at matu ity wili be paid in full, 
and that after its second ear i its owner wishes to 
retire, he can receive a 
paid-up insurance or io cash. The question is why « 
man should 2 ty for life insurance which does not 
ee hn ee b 

e mo. 


THE SUPERB PENNSYLVANIA 
LIMITED. 


e genuine article can be had for as lit- 





Ir is so designated by both ladies and appgemen be- 
cause it presents every convenience that could 
command in their = = a. The Limite 
New York every da: 
+ — rare at 7:10 and a Shigase $45 the next mening, _ 





“ THE BACKWARD BOY” 


Is often the most difficult member of the familv. His 
possibilities, anw the best way of bringing out his 
talents, are to bediscussed in the coping volume of 
the Youth’s Companwna by President J. B- Angell. ot 
the University of pichigas. President C. Adams, 
of Corneil,and President D. C. Gilman, vad Jobns 
Hopkins.— Adv. 


INVESTMENTS. 


THERE are few cities in the United States in which 
more money has been made in the purch»se and sale 
of real estate than in Denver, Colo. These transac- 
tions hive been of a legitimate character as it can 
hardly be said that Denver ever had a boom and in 
consequerce, there has been no re-action tn prices. 
Thecity has grown very rapidly and substantially, 
and as a natural result, investments have been very 
remunerative. 





quantities of ectocter lands in neizhberheod 
ver to which they ask the attention of our Pocsdeal 
SPORTING GOODS. 


THE quarter-page advertisenent on the outside 
cover of THE INDEPENDENT for wy resent week of 





*NT. Healthf of sporis like fishing. shooting bicy- 
cling, base bail, etc., are now so much a part of the 
every-dav life and nece- sity of our b st p'e, that 
an advertisement of a well establishea house like 
the John P. Lovell Arms Company, perticalarly,. at 
this wae of the yaar, will be welcomed b The 
John P. Lov-lt Arms Com oany calliparteckar, atten- 
tion to their Champion single Shot Guas which they 
speak of as being the best arm of this kind in the 
world, and they will take creat pleasure in aouems 
to any of our readers full particulars r ng 
it The Company are a dealers in al okt nas 
pms oy page illustrated ‘oatalogme to any address on 

six cent« in stamps. It is an interesting 
svonietten aside from its real value and merit, as a 
curiosity in American literature. 


A WONDERFUL WINDOW. 


For the last nine months, at the 
corner of Fifteenth Street and 
Broadway, hundreds of people 
have been made to halt daily and 
admire the remarkable work of a 
genuine artist in his arrangements 
of a jeweller’s window, and to-day 
no question is oftener asked than 
this : 

“Have you seen Johnston's win- 
dow on Union Square?” 

For Holiday week it is a marvel 
indescribable. You must go and see 
it before you can believe how beauti- 
ful it is. Moreover, the iuside of the 
store is equally as interesting as the 
window. 

The art gallery is filled with fine 
paintings. Among them Gatti’s 
great picture of “Milton Visiting 
Galileo in the Star Tower, Florence ” 
It is being visited by hundreds daily, 
and is pronounced one of the most 
interesting historical pictures of the 
century. 

The collection of fine and rare dia- 
monds, rubies and all precious stones, 
in the most unique and original set- 
tings, is making Mr Johnston known 
ali over the country. We can only 
mention in conclusion that his nevel- 
ties in Solid Silverware, Fine Bronzes, 
Marbles, Clocks and Bric-a-Brac are 
well worth a visit. Tae rarest thing 
in the collection is a peachblow vase 
valued at $3.500. 

Strangers in the city are welcome 
visitors. 

J. H. JOHNSTON &CO,, 
Union Square and 15th Street. 
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BLANKETS, QUILTS AND 
FLANNELS. 


Plain and fancy Eiderdown Flannels, Crib 
Blankets, Comfortables and Spreads. Silk 
Quilts and Sofa Pillows. 


LUINENS.—Damask and Embroidered 
Table Linens, Lunch Cloths and Napkins, 
Barnsley Sheetings, Pillow Linens. 


WHITE GOODS.—Frencb, English and 
Domestic, a large variety of popular makes. 


TABLE COVERS.—Hemstitched and 
Embroidered Table Scarfs, Belgium Lace, 
Louis XIV, and Cluny Covers. 


Poadeoey RH 19th st 


NEW YORK, 








Established 40 Years. 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


SEAL GOODS OF ALL STYLES. 


MUFFS, BOAS. SCARFS AND CAPES, 


in Sable, Minx, Lynx, Monkey, Beaver. 
GENT’S FURS A SPECIALTY. 


A full line of Rugsand Ro inclu Bengal Tigers 
and Polar Bears, at ds possible prives. e 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 West 14th Street, 
and Fifth Avenue and 45th Street. 
Send for Catalogue. 





E are showing an elegant 
line of 


GAUZE AND FEATHER 
FANS, 
REAL LEATHER POCKET 
BOOKS 


and 
CARD CASES WITH 
STERLING SILVER 
MOUNTINGS. 

A complete assortment of 
REAL SHELL HAIR PINS, 
SIDE and BACK COMBS, es- 
pecially selected with regard to 
color and finish. 

New design in LADIES’ 
PINKY RINGS, with Pins to 
match, and a full assortment of 
RINGS FQR CHILDREN. 

Also a varied assortment of 
handsome articles, suitable FOR 


ISOT\ 


13 E. 19th St., 





893 Broadway. 


NEW YORK. 





Fur-Lined 
OVERCOATS 


At Very Low Prices, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Vea Perego & Co. 


128, 130, 132 Fulton Street, and 87 
Nassau Street, New York. 


‘JAY C. WEMPLE 00, 





Ridleys’ 
GRAND ST.,, N.Y, 
OPEN. EVENINGS, 


CHIRSTMAS GIFTS, 
Toys! Dolls! Books!!! 


Steam, Mechanical, Wooden and Iron Toys, 
Tio Toys, Wooly Toys, Rubber Toys. 





Games, Slocks, Binks, Ch-istmas Tree Orn: 
Wagons, Sleighs, Velocipedes, Tricycles, Bicycles, 
Skates, etc. Toy Furniture, skin-covered A) 
Prioting Presses, Black Boards, Paint Boxes and 


Mundreds if not 
Thousands 


OF OTHER TOYS, BOTH AMUSING AND 
INSTRUCTIVE, 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


MOST COMPLETE AND LARGEST STOCK, 


Perfect dolis,from the smallest baby doll to the 
largest Jumeau Jointed Doll, dressed and undiessed, 


Dolls’ Furnishings. Jewe'ery, Toilette Sets, Gloves, 
Cloaks, Slippers, Stockings, Hats, etc. 


Jewelry---Diamonds! 


Diamond Rings, Ear-drops, Pins, Bracelets, Real 
Garnet Jewelry, Gold and Silver Watches, Thimbies, 
Chains, ete. Sterling silver and Plated-ware, Cutery, 
Pocket-knives, Scissors, Carving Sets, etc. 


Ladies’ and Men’s Kid and Lined Gloves, Sealskin 
Garments, Furs, Shoulder Capes, Muffs, Boas, ete. 


BOOKS! BOOKS!! 


Suitable for Ail Ages. 


Books in Board, Cloth and Fine Bindings, from the 
Toy Book with Colored Illustrations for the little ones 
to the board-covered books for youth and misses np to 
Standard works for adults. 


Christmas Cards, Booklets, Stationery, etc. 








China and Glass Ware, Pottery and Bisque Figures, 


Piano, Banquet, Library and Parlor Lamps and 
Shades, all styles. 





Parlor and Art Furniture. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ and Men’s Embroidered Initial and plisin- 
border Handkerchiefs, put up in fancy Buxes of doz- 
éns and half dozens—an unusaally large assortment 
at all prices, 





Silk Handkerchiefs aud Muffiers. 
Fancy goods. Simpiy everything one can possibly 
think of. 


Ridley’s Magazine. 


The Holiday number is largely devoted to Dolls, 
Toys, Games, Silverware, Gold and Diamond Jewel- 
ry,etc. It is beautifully Ilustrated, and contains 
pricc-list of goods in our 5 Departments. 





Sample Copies only 15 Cents. 
N. B.—Speeial discount to Sun- 
day-Schools and Fairs. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 321, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Strett, 
6 to 68 Allen, 59 to G5 Orchard St., N.Y. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 





Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
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“DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of . Dia- 
monds, 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
8 Nassau Street and 58 Maiden Lane, New York. 
1St. Andrew's Street, London 











Headquarters in America for Music Boxes. 











o Music Boxescan be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s 
re Safety Tune change. Patent, Nov. +12, 1889, 


“Pure Air Ventilating Grate,” 











E Pure fresh air from out of doors positively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to tue public: 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the best furnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wrongnut-iron fenders, andirens, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 

MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 

18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


enost PROOF WATER vests: 


latest == ior ee trom 
andiold Kvery one exposed to eeds —_ 
Sizes—iar ze, medium and smal). ra by mail 6Uc. 
Postai Note. 1HEKE PAPS acu OI 
Town. Me. 


Timber Lands 


For sale in groups of 140 to 100,00 acres. Yellow Pine, 
White Oak, Cypress. Prices low. Titles perfect 
Best and safest investments in America. 


W. H. HOWCOTT, 


New Orleans. La. 


CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealerin 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
GEORGY CANTRELL. 














THE.- FRR EPE RD BN T. 


Baby Findings. 


BEST&CO 


In addition to our superior assortment of 
BABY’S WEAR we call attention to our 

DAINTILY TRIMMED Baby Baskets, 
with and without standards, from the most elaborate 
to the simplest in style and finish. 

RAMPER BASKFTS, with ivside trays, suit- 
able to hold all of ‘he first-size clothing for infants. 

HAND-PAINTED Pillows and Cradle Covers 
to match. 

IMPORTED TOILET STANDS and Fuarni- 
ture, DECORATED SPONGE BOWLS, Poff 
Boxes, etc. 


THE OUTFITTING OF 


BOYS, CIRLS AND BABIES 


with everything they wear, from Hats to Shoes, be- 
ing our exclusive specialty, we can and do offer 
greater advantages than establishments where Chil- 
dren’s Ciothing 1s merely a department or side issue. 


Catalogues furnished, and maul orders carefully filled, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


A LOVELY PRESENT. 


Svevens FAVORITE CHAIRS. 
ease Everyone—Sick or Well. Five articles in 


ae Fifty itions. Simp and ably con- 
structed, _ wheal cae and other invalids’ goods x 












Catalogue free. Mention this pa) 
sT els CH Rata ‘a CO.,, 
No. oa Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cuuron LIGHT 
Chcrekitret Beaters 








Established 1857. 








PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating for HardWood Finish, 
floors, etc.. or any work where varnish is used. Su- 
perior to varnish. Has a beautifuMustre, and is guar- 
anteed. Send for circular and sample board to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York. 
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HARRISUN H. CRANE. 


Dealers. 





(=~ Lovers of Cut Glass should be sure to get 


“HAWKES’ CUT GLASS,” 


The Richest Cut Glass Produced. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (Limited), EXHIBITORS. 
oe E GRAND PRIZE for the most artistic cut glass at the Paris Ex- 


position this year was awarded over all competitors, foreign or domestic, to the 
American Manufacturer, Thomas G. Hawkes, one of the committee of award being a 
leading direccor in the largest cut glass establishment of Europe. Mr. T. G. Hawkes has 
brovght his goods to such a degree of perfection that they stand unrivalled for Bril- 
liancy, Purity and Design. Lovers of artistic cut glass will do well to remember 
that the richest cut glass produced here or abroad is made by Mr. Hawkes. The 


Main part ot the 


Paris EXPOSITION EXHIBIT of this celebrated firm, as 
well as a complete assortment for Table Service and Ornamental Purposes 
(suitable for WEDDING or HOLIDAY PRESENTS), may be seen at the showrooms of 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (Limited), 
1 Broadway, 


Sole Agents for New York. 


tt 


Verdict of the Paris Exposition, 1889. 
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B. Altman & Co. 


ISTH SP., 19TH ST. and GTH AVE., 


NEW YORK. 


ART 
Embroidery Dept. 


In this Department they are 
showing many unique de- 
signs and colorings in Turk- 
ish, Japanese and Spanish 
Embroideries, comprising 
Table Covers, Scarfs, Dra- 
peries, Cushion Tops, Din- 
ner Squares, Doylies, ete., 
etc., at very much lower 
prices than ever. before 
offered. 





‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“Wear it a year; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

» There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CHICAGO CoRSET Co., Chicago and New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


-OVINETON at BROTHENS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Rich Table China, 
Sterling Silver, 
Choice Glassware, 


Have opened large and ele- 


gant salesrooms at 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


The Cambridge, near 33d Street, 


where they exhibit a select va- 
viety of 
Doulton, Cauldon, 
Minton, Coalport, 


Wedgwood, Spode, 
Haviland, Bell, 


Crown Derby and 


Worcester. 
Brooklyn Establishment, 


FULTOWV AND CLARK STREETS, 
NEAR THE BRIDGE. 


Ovington Brothers 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH. WELLS «00, 








TTS. 
Machinists’ 
eee. f 


Veet err Vultee and Naeek Sereetc. 





None ccnaee witbout our 
am 


BG ccccced —— 00 1 
Rus pote, $0.00 2. “pe 3. “a 
Per Pait,..-. . «$4.00 6.00 


BUY FRUM muadq’ RTERS. 


Wecarry a full line of @ 
sleigh ir from 50 cents to; 


cuts and prices of Skates, sleighs, Gymnasium Gooos, 


Peck & Snyder's Celebrated American Club Ice Skates. 





Estimates furnished, uvon apolic*tion, for t'tting comalete Gymnasiums with apparatus of the latest and 
most approved patterns. Athletic Uniiorms and Shoe« on hand or ‘v order. 
Just received, a large shipment of French Roulette, Mascotte, and Race Games, including 
the latest German and English Games, Toys and Novelties. 
Upon receipt of three 2-cent stamps we will mail to auy address our new winter catalogue containing 
Magic Lanterns, Games, Novelties. Foot. Bails, Ma- 
gicians’ Goods, Photograph Cameras + nd Sundries and everything for out and m door sports. 


_PECK & SNYDER, '24, 126 and 128 NASSAU STREET, New York. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





{NEW YORK. 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We iavite an insvection. 
Estimates furnished for en=- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS . 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 





Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th &+., 
NEW YORK. 
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which approaches it being about half asj the condition had been that the éntire’ eae 1889. : 
Susurance. large; some of the outside societies oper- | membership apply, the best risks would —_— 
ting there are larger, and so are some of | have been secured with the rest; but in- THE 
A RE-INSURANCE SERIES. prea wi) a Wier <9: 


LaST summer, the Security Mutual Ben- 
efit Society of this city was transferred 
by its manager, Mr. W. D. Chandler, to 
the Massachusetts Benefit Association of 
Boston. The following letter is from a 
member of the former: 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK ‘“‘ INDEPENDENT”’: 


Gentlemen: Your predictions that assess- 
ment life insurance would not stand the 
test of time are certainly being rapidly ver- 
ified. 

The last iastance in point, the ‘‘New 
York Security Mutual Benefit Society,’ 
comes home to me, as I am a member of 
that association and have, unfortunately, 
reached and passed the age of sixty years, 
so that I am not now re-insurable if my pol- 
icy should lapse. 

I am informed by a Mr. Chandler, who 
seems by the tone of his letter of advice to 
be the Security Mutual Benefit Society 
rolled into one man—‘“‘the captain and 
mate and the ’midshipmite and the crew of 
the captain’s gig’’—that I can transfer my 
policy to the Massachusetts Mutual Benefit 
Society, paying a much higher rate, how- 
ever, in the future. 

Now will you inform me, through THE 
INDEPENDENT, and doubtless others in the 
same fix, whether we will be better off and 
safer in our new company than we were in 
the old and if so why? 

H. 

Mr. W. D, Chandier very, likely is—or 
was—the Security Mutual ; for not infre- 
quently (and very naturally) these little 
societies are only a ‘‘ pot” for the support 
of one or two individuals. It appears that 
he is transferring the members to the Mas- 
sacusetts Benefit Association of Boston, 
of course on terms profitable to himself. 
A ‘‘ well-known insurance man” is re- 
ported as having said te the New York 
Herald: 


“ The Security Mutual Benefit Society has 
simply gone under. Its inability to pay 
death losses would have been clearly mani- 
fested if the Society had been called on to 
pay any in the last few months. Mr. Chand- 
ler is simply transferring the members of 
the Society to the Massachusetts Benefit 
Association, in which he will be interested 
after the latter part of this month. Itis 
known that the stock of the company which 
has controlled the Society since its incorpo- 
ratioa, eight years ago, has paid no divi- 
dend: and the consolidation 1s simply an- 
nounced as a blind to save the Agency 
Security and Guaranty Company, which is 
behind it, from being forced to make good 
its losses. This Society has no reserve fund. 
It has simply a mortuary fund that has 
been raised by assessing its members so 
much ateach death. It has no canvassers, 
and relied entirely on the old circular sys- 
tem as a means of getting new members. 
This system did well enough eight or ten 
years ago, but cannot compete with the sys- 


tem employed by life insurance companies | 


to-day. That, together with the inyudicious 
management, | believe, has brought about 
the present crisis.”’ 

In the leading particulars, the two soci- 
eties compare thus, a3 reported to the 
Commissioners of New York and Massa- 
chusetts at the end of 1888 : 


Sec. Mut. Mass. Ben. 


Sh ondbkswan e4itende uted May, 1882 Oct., 1879 
Assessments................. $122,253 $682,389 
Total income... ............ 158,864 793,676 
Paid to members............ 118,883 603,100 
Expenses for year........... 82,515 104,868 
Total disbursements... .... 151,849 707,968 
Actual assets............ ‘ 2,818 297,614 
Cont’g't assets (assessm’ts). 54,000 200,258 
Conting’t mort’y liabilities. 56,500 200,258 
No. ctfs. written in year... 823 4,575 
Amt. ctfs. written in year.. $2,568,000 $10,393,000 
No. ctfs. ceased in year..... 669 1,849 
Amt. ctfs. ceased in year... $2,724,000 $6,255,000 
No. ctfs lapsed in year..... 640 1,666 


Amt. ctfs. lapsed in year... $2,605,000 $5,506,000 
No. ctfs. in force at end of 


EEE tipidanbanecectionecee 2,788 16,138 
Amt. ctfs. in force at end 
ec. ckard noe 4 404 $11,024,000 $53,115,000 


Our friend’s age is against him, not 
necessarily rendering him uninsurable, 
but at least putting his rate wellup. As 
the Security is without assets, he need 
not ask Mr. Chandler for his share of the 
reserves (which, pro rata, would be only 
about a dollar), and must expect to pay a 
higher rate anywhere else. As for his 
inquiry, the Massachusetts Benefit is 
much the largest of the seven assessment 
societies of Massachusetts, the only one 








the ‘‘ Fraternal” societies. He would 
undoubtedly be better off than before (if 
not too heavily loaded in the process of 
exchange), and more likely to get some- 
thing in return for his estate, as he can 
see for himself. [Of course, he must not 
make the mistake of outliving the socie- 
ty.] Whether it is expedient to be 
transferred rather than stop entirely 
he can best answer, knowing his own 
circumstances and needs, His expectancy 
is now about 13 years, and his ‘‘ regular” 
rate now on a whole-life participating 
policy would be about $80. 

He illustrates the hard case of men 
who, having stood assessments for some 
years, find themselves left outside by the 
collapse of their society, they also being 
old and not wanted elsewhere. Whoever 
joins an assessment society insures not 
only himself but it, for he takes his 
chances on finding himself its survivor. 
To save men from getting into the course 
which leads toward our friend’s trouble, 
we have been striving, week after week, 
for a good many years; after they get into 
the trouble it is hard to advise them. 

The Massachusetts Society afterward 
took in the Granite State Mutual, of 
Keene, N. H., and without any medical 
examination, An item to this effect, in 
this column, on September 19th, was sent 
by amember of the Boston society to its 
officers, and was denied by them in a pri- 
vate letter, October 10th. In view of this 
denial, a little more information on the 
subject of this particular transfer is 
appropriate. 

Before us are Keene newspapers of sev- 
eral dates in September. The -earliest 
contains the first notices of the transfer, 
in circulars addressed to the members of 
the two societies by their respective offi- 
cers. The paper of September 13th con- 
tains the report made to the Nashua 
members of the Granite State by a com- 
mittee of two of their number who had 
been sent to Boston to look into the mat- 
ter. These two report that they dis- 
cussed the subject freely and obtained a 
written agreement to this: 

“The Massachusetts Benefit Association 
will receive every member of the Granite 
State without cbarge for admission fee, and 
without medical examination, no matter 
what or how poor his present health may 
be. Send them your Granite State certifi- 
cate, the amount of the assessment just 
called, and the application for transfer 
properly made out, and they will issue to 
you their own certificate as of the same 
time or age as when you entered the Granite 
State.’’ 

This is the statement of one of the com- 
mitteemen, who added that he believed 
the Boston Society an excellent one, but 
that the charges would be at least 60 per 
cent. more than in the last year in the 
Granite State. In the rather longer re- 
port of the other committeeman, which 
appeared a week later, it appears that the 
agreement to take in the Granite State 
members, as above, was on condition that 
3,000 of them consented before the ist of 
October. [The denial of our statement 
by the Boston society, it will be noticed, 
was made after the 1st of October, and 
after this condition had failed to be made 
good.|] Tbe latest informatiun we have 
is that about 2,000 had accepted the offer, 
at October 1st, and that notice had been 
given that a medical examination would 
be required, the expense of which the 
Boston Society would bear. We are also 
informed that the Granite State, on Sep- 
tember ist, owed $57,000 for matured 
claims, with atout $47,000 available, and 
it appears from the committee report 
that the cfficers of the Granite State 
were to get $1,000 apiece as a retiring 
fee. 

The Granite State was in its .eighth 
year. The contract first made means 
that an original member of 35, now 42 and 
afflicted with a mortal disease, might 
come in as asound man of 35 instead of 
an unsound one of 42 who brings in little 
or no reserve fund and is liable to soon 
cause aclaim. The Secretary of ‘the Bos- 
ton Society would waive medical exami- 
nation if 3,000 came in, but could not 
afford to do se for asmaller number, If 








asmuch as the 3,000 were to come by self- 
selection, and as the shakiest ones would 
be the first to seek shelter, the absurdity 
of the condition is plain. What must in- 
evitably happen toany insurance organi- 
zation which re-insures risks in this man- 
ner is also plain. 

When an assessment society has gone 
its length its managers naturally look 
about them for a re-insurance contract 
which will enable them to retire comfort- 
ably, and, if you please, will also give 
their members a little more time. If the 
re-insuring society is stronger than the old 
one ever was, the process is nevertheless 
one of deterioration and decay. If it is 
asked what motive officers of a stronger 
society have for taking in a weaker, to the 
dstriment of their own, the answer is that 
the motive may be one or more of these: 
inability to realize the nature of the trans- 
action; the temptation to secure a large 
growth suddenly by taking in a flock; a 
personal ‘“‘ turn ” in the process. 





MURDER AND INSURABLE IN- 
TEREST. 


A RATHER notablo decision, following a 
parallel one in this State, has been ren- 
dered in Chicago. A Mrs. Schreiner 
killed her husband in a remarkably dia- 
bolic way, by pouring oil -on him and set- 
ting it on fireduring his sleep; for this she 
is suffering the mild sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment, and her attorney has been 
trying, by action at law, to collect a pol- 
icy of. $1,000 on his life which she held. 
The court argues that this policy was is- 
sued to indemnify her for the loss of her 
husband; that, as she willfully killed him, 
it cannot be said that she had any interest 
in him or that his death was any loss to 
ber; hence, that the essential condition of 
insurance — insurable interest — was de- 
stroyed by her own act. 

It is probable that the woman intended 
to make his death a gain to ber by the 
amount of the insurance, and there is of 
course no better established and sounder 
rule than that no person 1s to profit by 
his own wrongful act; yet it is hardly 
true that an attack upon that whose life 
is supposed to be of value to the at- 
tacking party proves that no interest 
really exists, for men misuse their horses, 
and men once flogged their slaves to death, 
the interest of property being an insufficient 
defense against the violence of indulged 
passions. When iasurance exists there 
isa new inducement to arson and mur- 
der, and the indemnity may sometimes be 
reckoned preferable tothe object. Insur- 
able interest, per se, is not disproved by 
murder with intent to collect the insur- 
ance; yet not only must thelaw deal with 
the crime, but murder must be discour- 
aged by making it clear that the murderer 
will not be allowed to touch the money. 

When the interest of succeeding heirs 
arises, we have another and a practical 
question. On the side of the company, it 
cannot fairly be expected to take the risk 
of murder by the party to whom the in- 
surance is payable, but it may be ex- 
pected to. take the general risk of murder 
by somebody else; for nobody has a mo- 
tive to commit a crime merely that he 
may cause some other person to receive 
some money. By like reasoning, the 
children or other legal heirs of the bene- 
ficiary are not put, by the murderous act 
of that beneficiary, in any really different 
relation to the insurance company than 
if the murder had been committed by the 
hate of a stranger; for they are innocent, 
and there is no motive to commit mur- 
der for the endowment of one’s heirs, 
Such a motive might possibly operate in 
a rare case, as if a woman frenzied under 
poverty should decide to kill her insured 
husband and herself, that the children 
might havethe insurance; butthe added 
hazard from this is too small to be ap- 
preciable. Let it be understood that an 
insurance murder by the beneficiary will 

bring the halter to him and pass the 
money along. to his heirs, and there will 
be discouragement enough. Hence it 


seems equitable that in this case the 
woman’s children should recover the in- 
surance money, 





CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance (Co, 


Offers to Persons Need- 
ing Insurance 


A policy for a defix.ite and absolute 
sum, not dependent either for size or for 
payment upon the ability or willingness 
of a varying body of certificate holders to 
pay post mortem assessments, and there- 
for liable to yield little or nothing at all, 
and never certain or even likely to yield 
any given sum: 

A policy which remains good so long as 
the premiums are paid, through life, and 
not liable to be made wholly worthless 
any day by the breaking up of a body of 
men who will not stand increasing assess- 
ments: 

A policy whose maximum cost is 
known at the start, and cannot be more 
than the premium charged therein: 

A policy which, after two or three pre- 
miums paid, becomes by its own terms, 
and without surrender, fully paid up for 
an amount each year stated in a printed 
table upon the policy; so that sbould the 
need for the full amount of insurance 
cease at any time, payments of premium 
may cease and the policy thereupon be- 
comes fully paid up for the amount 
shown in the printed table on the policy: 

A policy which at the end of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc., years, may be surrendered 
for a cash sum stated in a table printed 
upon the policy; so that should the need 
for insurance cease entiely, the cash sum 
is available for one’s own needs at the 
end of those periods as stated: 

A policy which participates in the sur- 
plus earned which there are no stock- 
holders to share; so that each member's 
insurance costs him only just what it 
costs the Company: 

A policy which gives to each holder 
the entire and just benefit of his 
own payments, under all circumstances, 
neither subjecting him to the for- 
feiture of what he has paid if he cannot 





. pay more, nor tempting him to insure in 


the hope of sharing in the forfeitures of 
others who cannot pay: 

A policy whose protection to the family 
for all the value there is in it is not lost 
by any failure to pay premiums, for the 
benefit of a special class whose object in 
insurance is a mere speculation in such 
losses by the unfortunate: 

A policy liberal, just, and definite in all 
its terms and conditions: 

An unequaled record for economy in 
management, which, in view of the low 
rates of interest now prevailing and 
likely to prevail on the best securities, is 
of far greater importance than ever be- 
fore as affecting future dividends and the 
cost of insurance: 

An unsurpassed record for prudence 
and care in all departments of its busi- 
ness: 

An unsurpassed record for just and 
honorable settlement of its claims and 
the protection of its members against 
fraud: 

A more conservative basis for future 
solvency as to new business than is 
adopted by any other American com- 
pany, by reason of which a larger amount 
of paid-up insurance and a larger cash 
sum on surrender is given than can be 
guaranteed by any other company: 

A conservative management in all re- 
spects : 

An insurance contract of the most defi- 
nite character, and perfectly adapted to 
all legitimate wants. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, V.-Pres- 
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THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


88 Years of Successful 


PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 


purtciyate in distributions of surplus. 


The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ard 


contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
ENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


THE PLAIN, INEXPENSIVE AND EXCELLENT 
METHOD OF BUYING REAL ESTATE AND PAY- 
ING FOR IT, OF BORROWING MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE AND OF PAYING OFF EXISTING 
MORTGAGES AND INCUMBRANCES.—Those de- 
siring to purchase Homes will especially examine the 
plan of the American Life Insurance Co. The mon- 
eys of the Company are loaned on Bond and Mortgage, 
accompanied by life insurance. On the death of the 
insured the loan is cancelled. First: mortgages guar- 
anteed by title companies only are taken. Loans are 
made to 80 per cent. of the value of the property, from 
5to 2 years, and paid off by instalments to suit. In- 
stalments are not paid in advance. The life insurance 
only isso paid. The instalments are made payable in 
such manner that less principal is paid during the first 
years of the loan than later on. By this means the 
borrower gets the greatest benefit from the loan. 

Apply to Trust Department, 


American Life Insurance Company, 
ADAM E. WIEGAND, Trust Officer, 


Room 47, American Life Building. 
Fourth and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection yn future & 
dowment benefit atordinary Life Kates, 

For more Bae Suess the income AL Interest has 
more than paid al as Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxe 

The *Company’s Death Rate_ has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. E. P.MARSHALL, Sec 


Qrcurrty FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 








NEW MARBLE F.iRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL.. 
SURPLUS.. 

SECURITIES AND VALU LEs of every descrip- 
a including BONDs and STOCES. FLA ATE, JEW- 





ES. 
LLT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 
HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also rent SAKES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLA ICP ROOT VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. poome and desks adjoining vaults pro- 

vided for safe Rente: 
DEPOSITS OF "MONEY EY L PSCEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
DERATE CHARGE, 

The Company po as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
GUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 

wabL THUS and Individuals. 

-s Bay - and INVESTMENTS are kept 


y 
t cauhal of $1, 000, en responsible for 
its trust obligations ° y = 
WILLS KE EIPTED FOR AND. SAraLY KEPT 
ITHOUT CHA 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, pet 
on, *. GEST, Vice-President, and. ‘in charge of 
e 

ROBERT PATTERSON Treas. and Sec. 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

RK. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. gost, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
y Thomas Drake, 


2. Thomas McKean, 
H. Merrick C. A. Griscom, 
John ©. Bullitt. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


SETS, D eo t ° % 
TAB Li Ties nena & SME 7 152 3 


~ $2,436,189 73 73 

mn FE RATE ENDO lict 
at the life rate DOW WMENT gemeantaa ee 
ana al Cash Mistripucions are paid upon all 


anvery Policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 





ra rates and values for any age senton ap- 
© company’s Office, 

J.F. STEVENS, President. 

J0s, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 

8, F, TRULL, Secretary, 

WM, B. TURNER, Asst. See 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, ~ 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 











1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. “ TRALEIGH, secretary 
HEELWRKIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
War T. STANDEN: Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever betore offered, and 
the policy poet is the most liberal aud equitable’ con- 
tract cone with recognized business principles. 
THEMA RKED SUCCE5dS already achieved by this 
ees that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


D 
beg] AGENTS, =. Gestring to represent the Com. 
y, are invited to address J. FNEY, Super- 
tendent of yradenny at Home Often. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
ln thiscompany peolicy- 
holders have theadvan- 


tage | ever a, itt all 
oth one- 
foricivanle ‘diet _ 8 fe 

their policies in 





























force. 
See Charter. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3lst, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


Bmewmenes th BAGG, «.. : 00000600 cgeciccsac: veces 


- $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 


a SL ME IA 0.  cvccavevesoces- ‘06ebdesuaedceemoes teas tekheeestbune aa $7,940,063 63 
Increase in Surplus...........+.........+ ghee teccdtucpaessccstsuseve Waseatans $1, 645,622 11 
Policies. a: dir ciehGlritasackecsnteeteess bevebus soos ebounteror St aueeeneveee 158,369 
SY CD FOOD covicceecces: secccdecs: cevgee cgnepeeeta, e80ne . eaieese® 17,426 
I isles Sd, cbcnca gsc cn detcccetherneceb06esubeoedd eet” ssadeweeaee é omeee 
Increase during year............+.+- PR ere et eee 
i eat i sci ccnccnevieseed obnendieneseneccnionsebens aphins caren ’ $103, 214,281 32 
In nerease during year........ ee ts a ee odeceoveadssondsccoasbies ove $33,756,792 95 
i iin hie 0k avecndsceccanes Kivda be coccopewescboeeccosecegseaneseeeusen . 482,125,184 36 
Increase during year pdccceeeescocosepone eocceece Poceccecs sos onstecde recesses $54,496,251 85 
COC TE ON sso sic cvcicevs posctecctesons seberee eravceesnee Sv tgnebve $26,215,932 52 
EE IED, oa. cnsgcccceces cb svucs teenceseqecchoncsussccosesesenenen 3,096,010 06 
PO NOT, v'o.ocs vs 0s: cenesccccedsaphccnsibaedonaeiny dus seulespereseeneoeee 814,727,550 22 





Bonds and Mortgages................. 
United States and other Securities. . 








Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest............ 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc......... 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cidncnsse gonncaaneetye 849,617,874 02 





$126,082,153 56 





New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


SAMUEL E. Soneuta, |Lawrs May, 
Lvucive RoBIN 
Henry W. SMITH, 


EICHARD A. McCuRDY, GEonen F. BAKER, 
J ‘MES C. HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, 
H4RMANN C, VON Post, DUDLEY OLCOTT, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 
Ff, RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
1884...... ......2+. $84,681,420... .......-$851,789,285........ 04+ .$4,748,771 
WEB. ccccccccecccs SRBOIR DID. cicccccccc MURR cc besscsicccs GEE 
ree Pe lS. eee . 5,648,568 
Ry ere eee coe 60,457.468.......00006 427,628,983.......06+6- 6,204,448 
| ee err  - Serr 8 Perry eee 7,940,068 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT SEWELL. 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥O. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
CHARLES R. Senn ERSON, THtKODOKE MORFORD, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLI WILLIAM any 
RuFus W. PuCKHAM, y 

J. HOBART “ ERRICK, 
Wma. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FIsH, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL,|ROSERT A. GRANNTSS, 
NICHOLAS C, MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD........+...+ 
WILLIAM J. EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


{Henry H. ROGEks, 


Pdrdecdecovessdeceess Secretary. 
occccenes Assistant Secretary 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier, 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1889. 


The Trustees, un Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Japuary, 1888,...... qeece cece eeeeceneecee 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums 





Premiums marked off from lst a 
1888, to 3Ist December, 1888,. sees $3,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 


PORIOE. cccccccrcevccesscvcccce $1,998,8% 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
WONT a coceccccccecsectisccencs 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


CBRMMRRROE BE..cccccccccccces cocccescccccece 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 
Cash in Bank,.........0006 csssee epeceneseuse ves 252,812 02 

AMOGEE. ... 0200095 enepocaesd $12,167,986 34 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and 5 e Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoralilclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 

Se Ic cane. execsncpcercaten . 1,331,545 97 








Total Assets,Jualy 1st,1889..85,128.801 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


NDREWS WM. G 
. BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 


Lv. 
HIRAM BAKNEY, RICHARD 4. McCURD 
GEOnGE BLISS, ALEXANDER b ORR, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALK RAY, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAr LIN, JNO. BIKE 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.SWAN, 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE 
AURLIUS 8. HULL, THEO DOKE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, {RMILYE, 


mo 


.D. ver 
RADISH sy oe JAcoB WENDELL, 
. H. LAMPOK 


Has. "A. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dept 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
See’y Agency Dept. 





of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHa’Ss H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMEs G. DE FOR 
A. A. RAVEN, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. N: DENTON SMITH 
WM. STURGIS. WD FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_RIKE 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HaRD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. L BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
1AM H. WEBB, BURSLEY 
HORAC x. JAMEx A. HEWLETT, 
WIL DODGE. GEOKGE H. MAC 
GEORGE BLISs, LAWRENCE TURNOURE, 
C. A. HA WALDRON P. BROWN, 
CHARLES aye BURDETT. Gusta TL AICHOLS. ° 
, 
RY E. WILLIAM G BOULTON 


BRUSS Pa HOADLEY. 





JOHN ee FB 


4 A. RAVEN, Second Vice-)’resident. 











THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
WN. &TERRING. Actuary. 

THE 

AMERI- 


OAN 
FIRE 
INSU B- 
ANCE 
co., 
















Philadelphia, 
Desh QUI o:5s045c.400teunpenhastsanrsaash azeoge 
Reserve for rei é and ail otter ue 
Surplus over bilities... om +100 BOU15 98 


bhatt 1889. $2.500.916 21 
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THE SILVER CANDLESTICKS OF 
ST, FRANCIS. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


DEEP 1n the shadow of a Norman wood 

Stood a poor chapel of the Brotherhood 

Of good St. Francis. Tothese monks their 
vow 

No tithe of gold or silver doth allow, 

But bids them beg their bread from door 
to door, 

Drink water only, sleep upon the floor; 

That so they may remember at each breath 

The lowly life of Him of Nazaretb, 

And for the poor toil even as He would 

Who “ went about among them doing good.” 


Small was the chapel, and no gorgeous 
stain 

Of gold and purple dyed the window-pane. 

Uncarved, unpainted, the dark roof hung 
low 

Above dim, time-stained walls, which could 
not show 

Even one poor painting of a martyred saint 

Or our Lord journeying cross-ward wan and 
faiat. 





No organ’s peal on peal of thunderous tone 
The chanted prayer bore upward to God’s 


throne. 

The shrine was meanly furnished—yet a 
pair 

Of candlesticks, bright silver, glittered 
there, 


The pious monk’s sole pride; and day by 
day ‘ 

The sacristan, Friar Hubert, wiped away 

The dust from the quaint carvings, bur- 
nished bright 

The chasing rich, with lingering delight. 


It was the morn before the Christmas Day, 

Aad, weeping, through the dawning cold 
and gray, 

A widow came, with grief an‘ terror wild. 

A robber band had stolen her only child; 

Ualess a weighty ransom se could pray 

To their fierce chief before the close of day, 

The boy must surely die! With sob and 
wail 

The stricken soul poured forth her piteous 
tale 

And plead for aid. 


** Nay,”’ Hubert answered, ‘‘ how 
Can I then help thee, daughter? By our 
vow 
The Brotherhond is pledged to poverty, 
I have no gold wherewith to succor thee.” 


With eyes turned altarward for help divine, 


She ‘spied the candlesticks before the 
shrine; 
“These! she cried, ‘‘Father, give me 


these to sell ! 
They will bring gold, and all may yet be 
well.”’ 


** But that were sacrilege, poor soul !’’ cried 
he 

With pitying smile. 
pardon thee!” 

‘*Nay, Father, nay!’ the mother sobbed. 
** Would He 

Who raised the widow’s son, refuse to me 

This charity ? Good Father Hubert, give 

To me this silver, that my child may live!’’ 


“The thought, God 


In Hubert’s heart sore was the strife be- 
tween 

A yearning pity and the fear of sin; 

And, humbly kneeling, long he prayed for 
light 

From Heaven to belp him to decide aright; 

Then, risiog, from the dim-lit altar took 

The glittering candlesticks, with hands 
that shook 

As with a tertian ague. Forth with joy 

The mother bore the ransom of her boy. 


Worn with the struggle’s weary strain and 
stress 

The friar sought the convent to confess 

Unto the brethren there. On every side 

Deep were the mutterings; aghast they 
cried : 

** Profane the holy vessels ? Sathan, hence!’’ 


‘What, coin the altar-plate for paltry 
pence ?”’ 

‘Break the shew-bread with sinners ?’’ 
** By the rood 

The traitor doth disgrace St. Francis’ 
hood !”’ 


** A second Judas’’—“' Yea, Iscariot; 
I wonder that the crucifix went not !’’ 


“To prison with him straight!’ 
Abbot John. 

‘‘Uaworthy is this wretch to look upon 

The light of day; his perjured soul is lost. 

For he hath sianed against the Holy Ghost!’’ 

Aad, forthwith, to a dungeon underground 

They haled the hapless monk and left him 


cried 


*Twas Christmas Eve, whereon no eye may 
sleep, 

For on tnat holytide all good monks keep 
Vigil with prayer aad chant, in memory 
Of the Radeemer’s birth. All solemniy 
Aad silent chapelwar.! the brethren paced, 
Not as of yore they pressed with eager 
haste— 

Each dreading to behold the darkened 
shrine 

Where their lost treasure nevermore should 
shine. 


Lo! when the laggard feet the threshold 
crossed 

A cry of terror brake from all the host. 

A wondrous, shining light filled all the 
place 

That should have been so dark ; upon each 
face 

Amazement sat, as, tremb'ing they behold 
Before the shrine two candlesticks of gold, 
From the arched seven branches of each 
one 

The radiance of tall waxen tapers shone, 
And from above a heavenly voice was heard: 
“Who uiveth to my poor—lends to the 
Lord!’ 


Much marveliug what this strange thing 

might mean, 

The frightened monks shrank backward 

from the scene. 

“Our eyes this day have seen a miracle,” 

Said Abbot John ; and, straight, to Hubert’s 

cell 

Witb eager feet the humbled brethren hied 

And led him forth. ‘ Lo, we have sinned,” 

they cried, 

* Forgive us, brother! 

thee 

To-day the lesson of true charity. 

Forgive the scorn, the dungeon and the 

shame! 

This is the true Christ-spirit—that we 
share 

All things with others, deeming naught 
too rare 

Or precious to be given in His Name.” 

CUNCINNATI, OBTO. 


We have learned of 


_ 


THE HORNBUCKLE LEGACY. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 








THERE was no making Mr, Hornbuckle 
out. Mrs, Saviger had tried tor two years 
and three-quarters, and she had failed ig- 
nominiously; and when Mrs. Saviger 
failed in anything it was not much use 
anybody else trying. That’s what Mrs 

Saviger thought, at any rate—and that’s 
what I even thought of Mrs. Saviger; so 
there’s no particular difference of opin- 
ion, you see, between us on that point. 
Not that I admired Mrs. Saviger’s force 
of will, take it altogether; not that Mrs. 
Saviger hked me for thinking well of her 
powers of perseverance, That's neither 
here nor there; that’s not the story which 
Ibave set myself totell, with a gentle- 
man who shall be nameless, to put my 
English into a condition which he cho: svs 
to call *‘ ship-shape.” So this story is a 
dual performance, as he says; as it may 
be, altho I prefer my own spelliag to this, 
considering it more straightforward and 
taking up less room. But this story is 
really about Mr. Hornbuckle; old Horn- 
buckle, as Mrs. Saviger called him, a little 
contemptuously. He had been Mrs. Sav- 
iger’s parlor lodger fur three years and 
nine monoths exactly, come the next 
Christmas before this tale begins. He had 
run down to Seaborough for his health, 
having been recommended the air by his 
family physician; he said ‘ the hair,” but 
we knew what he meant perfectly well. 
He had at fi:st intended to stay three 
weeks, and then go abroad to a relation in 
Australia, but he slipped off the parade 
on to the beach one dark night in the 
third week, went * all of a blasted heap,” 
as he called it, into a boat below, where 
were two Oars and an anchor, and broke 
his leg in two places. That leg took a 
deal of healing for the first two months, 
and then had to come off altogether, after 
all, which was a blazing waste of time, 
Mr. Hornbuckle said. 

He was very low in his expressions al- 
ways, was Mr. Hornbuckle, I am sorry to 
say. Once he told me that he was a re- 
tired tradesman from Whitechapel; but 
what wares he had dealt in or what mon- 
ey he had realized by the sale of his wares, 
was never clearly apparent to us. We 
did not consiler bim a rich man, unless 





bound, 





he was a miser and objected to parting 


in arrear, and when he settled up~ab7ut 
once in four months—there was alwaysa 
dispute between him and Mrs. Saviger as 
to the proper amount of weeks for which 
there were claims outstanding. I was 
half-companion, half-servant, and sole 
and unassisted maid-of-all-work to Mrs. 
Saviger. She had taken me in “ out of 
charity,” she was in the habit of telling 
me about once a week. I was a distant 
relation of her late husband’s—a third or 
fourth cousin, and I had been consigned 
to the care of the Seaborough Orphans’ 
Home until I was old enough to become a 
useful member of society. Then Mrs, 
Saviger took me off the hands of the in- 
stitution; and 1 used to wonder very 
much at times how I should have fared in 
the great world—whether I should have 
done so very much worse for myself— 
had I been sent cff to Canada along with 
one of the batches of -orphans who had 
become ripe for emigration, and were to 
be despatched in due course in search of 
honest livelihoods. 

I did not wish to go abroad, and I tried 
hard to like Mrs. Saviger. Idon’s think 
I quite succeeded in that last laudable 
endeavor; it was difficult to lavish any 
fair amount of affection upon her; she 
did not encourage affection, or recipro- 
cate it; she was hard-working, and liked 
me to work hard, very hard. And she 
was a curious, cross-grained female at 
the best of times, with a love of the 
world’s goods abnormally developed— 
possibly for the reason that she had only 
a very small share of them, and was not 
likely to add to them largely by letting 
lodgings in such an out-of-the-way, 
breezy, nipping watering-place as was 
Seaborough. For Seaborough was not 
tashionable; it wai a plaice that tried to 
hold its head up with the rest of the sea- 
ports on the Lincolnshire coast, but it 
succeeded very badly. It was an old, 
tumble-down, sleepy place when I wasa 
child; 1t is an old, tumble-down place 
now—where some boating goes on, anda 
goed deal of fishing, and drinking, and 
swearing is got through in the course of 
the year. It was my native place, but I 
did not like it any the better for that. 
Possibly I was a dissatisfied young woman 
—Mrs. Saviger said I was, and she had 
known me all my life, and ought to have 
been correct. She said also that a time 
would come when I should bitterly rue 
my willful and discontented frame of 
mind—when she was gone she thought 
that event would come off—and I used to 
be afraid of her prophecy. 

Mr. Hornbuckle did not like Seaborough 
any more than [ did, al.ho he stopped so 
long in the place. His leg had been 
buried in Seabvrough, and it gave hima 
clinging feeling to the spot he said—he 
should not like to go to Australia and 
leave it behind him, ani he did not care 
much about taking it with him. 

Mr. Hornbuckie talked in this strain 
when he was in a mournful mood, which 
became very frequent as time went on, 
and his health, after his dismemberment, 
did notimprove. L'ke the man in one of 
Mr. Dickens’s works, he thought a great 
deal of his leg. He reminded me of this, 
and one night I read him a chapter from 
‘* Our Mutual Friend” that I thought ap- 
propriate. 

I remember that night very well; he 
swore at me profanely when I had fin- 
ished, and. asked me roughly if I were 
making game of him. 


of anybody.” And then I cried a bit. 
‘* There, don’t snivel, wench, and put 
that silly book away,” he said. ‘* You 
ought to have known better; but therc’s 
an endof it. Jt’s very good of you to 
come and read to me-—very good of Mrs. 
Saviger to let you—now that I am laid 
by like a Guy Fox onthis sofa; and an 
infernal hard old sofa it is—a carpenter’s 
bench with a cover over it, nothing more; 
a cussed old ironclad!” 
Mr. Hornbuckle was very crude of 
speech I have said already; he often made 
me blush with his outepoken remarks; 
but after all I liked him a little, Better 
than I did Mrs, Saviger. He reminded 
me of my father, whom I could just rec- 
ollect. My father was like him in build 


“ 
** No, sir,” I said; *‘ I never make game 


’ 


_ [December 12, 1889, 








and used to swear like him, if not 
quite so much fluency. And Mr. Horh. 
buckle was as fond of whisky as my father 
was. When the doctor cut off Mr, Horn. 
buckle’s whisky, he cut off all hig good 
temper, all his cheerfulness. There had 
never been too much of that in my Teco}. 
lection of him, but there was nothing left 
of it whatever afterward. I am Sorry to 
say as much, forI am a total abstainer 
myself, All orphans are brought up at 
Seaborough on the strictest watery prin. 
ciples. All the better, Heaven knows: 
but as a truthful woman I am still bound 
to say that the soberer Mr. Hornbuckle 
became, the more disagreeable—even cup. 
tankerous—he was. The doctor had told 
him that it he took any more whisky he 
would go off in a flash; and this advice 
rendered him very cautious as to the 
amouat of stimulants he imbibed, 

‘**IT don’t think I should mind so much 
being laid by,” he said one day, “if that 
confounded rascal Mat would only come 
back.” 

** Who’s Mat?” I asked. 

He had been extremely reticent as to 
his friends, relations and acquaintances up 
to this time, and tho he had mooted the 
subject himself, he did not relish my in- 
quiry. A pair of wiry eyebrows lowered 
over his eyes, and he did not reply im- 
mediately. 

‘*He’s some one 1 want particular to 
see—who ought to be here instead of 
humbugging all over the world.” 

‘* Does he know where you are?” 

** Yes, he does by tnis time’” 

** Oh !” : 

I wondered how he had contrived to 
communicate with Mat, as 1 conducted 
all bis correspondence—he could neither 
reid nor write—and I had sent no I+tter 
to Mat anybody, as far as I could recol- 
lect ; and having a good memory I was 
pretty sure about it. 

But this mysterious Mat never came to 
see him, and presently and rather sud- 
denly Mr. Horobuckle collapsed very se- 
riously—so seriously tbat he went back to 
whisky in open defiance of his medival 
attendant. The doctor had done him no 
good, he said, not a mite’s worth, and he 
would follow his own bent now, and see 
what that would do. 

‘Goodness knows it can’t make me any 
worse thaa I am!” he said, emphatically. 

But it did. It swept him away ina 
whirl. In a week he was prostrate; ina 
fortnight he was given up. The night 
before he died I was standing by bis bed- 
side, and never expecting to hear him 
talk sensibly again. He had been mutter- 
ing all kinds of foolish things and seeing 
all sorts of funny objects—black cats and 
Negroes chi: fly ; but he turned suddeniy 
very sane and sensible, and sat up in bed, 
with his night-cap all on one side, tostare 
at me. 

‘* Mary,” he said, “I hope I can trust 
you. I don’t know anybody else, atall 
events, and so I must.” 

‘** You may trust me, sir.” 

‘‘Not to say anything to that prying 
old witch down-stairs ever, or till its 
settled, at any rate.” 

‘Do you mean Mrs, Saviger ?” 

** Yes, I do.” 

**T shouldn't like to ” — I began. 

‘* It’s no business of hers, is it?” 

‘* It’s no business of mine.” ; 

‘But I’m goivg to make it so, I am 
going to make it worth your while, you 
aggravating, miserable younz minx, you. 
And you're not going to put me out and 


‘Well, no, sir. Not if I car help it.” 

“Very well, then. Now just listen t0 
me; come and sit down by me, and don't 
stand there at the foot of the bed with 
your mouth wide open. Sit down, do.” 

I sat down at his bedside, and he put 
one long, thin arm suddenly out of 
and clutched me by the wrist. 

“It is not much I’m going to ask of 
you, Mary. It’s only to get my keys off 
the mantel-piece, unlock the chert in 
corner, and take care of a couple 
cigar-boxes tied round with brown pep 
and string till Mat comes, Then siv@ 


for him all along. There, get them ¢ 





drive me mad by contradiction, are your” — 


them to him, and tell him I meant them 
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them fill the boy turns up. That’s all; 
that isn’t much, is it?” 

«But 1s there any hurry, Mr. Horn- 

2?” 

press burry. I’m done for—I know all 
about that—and I don’t want everything 
overbauled by the old woman. She may 
mack over the rest of the things if she 
likes; but if you see anything you fancy, 
stick to it, girl; but take care of the cigar- 
poxes, and tell Mat he'll find them prime 
smoking, tho he doesn’t deserve ’em for 
giving me the go-by like this,” 

«J3 Mat your son, sir?” I ventured to 
inquire. 

«J was never married, you fool,” he 
growled. 

“Or.” 

“He’s my sister’s son, if you must. 
know. And my sister’s dead—and a good 
job, too—a miserable, sour, psalm-smiting 
critter all her life she was. Why don’t 
yuu get the keys when I tell you?” he 
cried. 

Itook the keys from the mantel-piece, 
stooped before the big box and unlocked 
it, he lying there watching me with his 
little, glittering eyes. When the lid was 
thrown back I could see there were sev- 
eral articles of clothing, a large collection 
ofold newspapers, a rilver cup of consid- 
erable size wrapped in green baize, an old 
dressing-case, a little canvas bag, anda 
brown paper parcel which evidently con- 
tained the cigar-boxes of which he had 
spoken. 

“Take out the cup,” he said, ‘‘ and the 
bag, and the boxes of cigars, and then lock 
up again.” 

I did so. 

“The bag, and what’s inside it—it is 
not what it might be—is for you, after 
my funeral expenses are paid and”— 

“Oh, no! Mr. Hornbuckle, l’— 

*Don’t make a fuss,” he said, inter- 
rupting me in his turn; ** there won’t be 
more than thirty shillings left, I dare say; 
Ihope there may be. And you can have 
the cup; I won it in a wrestling match 
when I was a young ’un, down in Corn- 
wall. Keep it, melt it down—anything. 
Idon’t want Mat to have that—I want 
you. He’s got his cigars.” 

“But I shou!da’t lke, sir, to”— 

“Mes. Saviger will grab it if you don’t. 
Iknow her. And the cigars too—any- 
thing, A woman who’d collar tea and 
sugar vut of a caddy, as she lias done 
mine since I’ve been here, wouldn’t stick 
at trifles, A thundering thief, Mary. 
Getaway from her as soon as you can. 
Get out of all this.” 

He became very short of breath after 
this, and I said, ** Ar’n’t you talking too 
much, Mr. Hornbuckle?” 

“Very likely,” he gasped; ‘ but I shall 
have plenty of time for a rest presently.” 

When the box was locked, he bade me 
put the bag upon the mantel-piece and go 
upstairs into my own room and put 
away in my own box the brown-paper 
parcel of cigars, and the silver cup which 
he bad given me, and which I did not 
like to consider ail my own, This task I 
was to undertake at once, before Mrs. 
Saviger was about again. ‘* There was 
no telling when tnat old cat would be 
Prowling around,” he said, disrespect- 
fully, 

T obeyed his irstructions. I was not 
very long away from bim; it did not 
take me many minutes to put the things 
i my own box. And I did this in fear 
and tremoling; but when I came down 
4gtin T could see a great difference in 
him, He had changed; he had done speak- 
ing forev. r, perhaps; and he was breath- 
‘ng with considerable difficulty. 

At six in the morning, when Mrs. Savi- 
OF same in, he was dying very fast. 

* ng won't last another couple of 
oo he won’t,” she said, in very loud 

/°S, a8 she stood at the bedside and 
ritically examined him. 

ee Ob, hush! he will bear you.” 

a he; he’s as deaf as an adder by 

: time, They loses their senses, then 
then = aad then their eyesight, and 
rl noel bundles. Saviger was just 

* What’s he pointiag at?” 
ag rnbuckle was pointing to the 
ately oon and Mrs. Siviger immedi- 
stock of the bag upon it. 


_ “How did that get there?” 





** He asked me to take it out of his box. 
It’s for the back rent, and the funeral, 
and for me.” 

‘* When did he say that?” 

‘* Early in the night.” 

** Rubbish !” she ejaculated; ‘‘ he hasn’t 
talked sense for days.” 

** He nas to-night.” 

‘** Don’t tell me any of your taradiddles. 
I'll see about everything. You oughtn’t 
have gone to his boxes rummaging and 
ransacking without me. You leave every- 
thing to me,” she added, severely; ‘* we 


don’t waut no more of your interference, ° 


you.—Ob! Lor’ a-mussy, he’s comin’ out 
of bed !” 

Mr. Hornbuckle had certainly made one 
sudden effort to get out of bed and hop 
on his one leg to his box, or money-bag, 
or Mrs, Saviger, or me; but he fell back 
again and died right cff instead. There 
was theend of bim, and I burst out cry- 
ing, just as if I'd been very fond of him; 
while Mrs. Saviger put the keys and the 
bag of money into ker pocket, and took a 
general look around. 

After Mr, Hornbuckle was buried the 
house was very lonely, I bad no idea I 
should miss a cross-grained old gentle- 
manse much. Mrs. Saviger missed him, 
too, for the reason of the rent chiefly and 
the non-avpearaace of another lodger to 
take his place, despite a prcminent notice 
that apartments were to let being pasted 
in the middle of the parlor window like 
a large play-bill of the week’s perform- 
ances, 

I never heard any more of the money 
in the canvas bag, or knew how much was 
in it, or what might have been the bal- 
ance remaiming after Mr. Hornbuckle’s 
just debts had been satisfact:.rily dealt 
with, Perhaps there had been no balance; 
at all events, Mrs. Saviger never told me 
that there was. She had not believed my 
statement, and she had taken possession 
of everything as trustee or heir-at-law 
perhaps. [did not tell her anything about 
the silvercup and the two cigar-boxes 
up-stairs; she would not have credited 
that statement either, and have cunfis 
cated them forthwith; and I was holding 
them in trust for Mat—whoever Mat might 
be—and feeling certain, somehow, that 
Mat would come some day to claim his 
property. I am ashamed to add—and 
considering my longconnection with Mrs. 
Saviger too—that Idid not think it was 
quite safe to tell her anything more, afier 
I had been a witness tot ie unceremoni- 
ous way in which she had dived into Mr. 
Hornbuckle’s box, and scattered or con- 
fiscated the contents. Shegrumbled very 
much too, over the result; there was 
nothing worth a sixpence, she said. She 
called ina wardrobe-keeper outof High 
Street, who dealt in old clothes, tele- 
scopes and anchors, and sold sou'westers 
and big fishing-boots; and she disposed of 
everything remorselessly; coats, waist- 
coats, trousers, shirts and underclothing, 
all in a very bad state of repair; a revolv- 
er, loaded to our surprise, as it went off 
suddenly while Mr. Isaacs was examining 
it, and nearly shot bis ear cff, and lefta 
round hole in the middle of the cciing 
which began to smoke—and a curious 
assortment of rusty mechanical instru- 
ments, which interested Mr, Isaacs very 
deeply. 

‘*Is dis all there ish?” asked the Jew, 
when he had recovered from his alarm. 

“‘That’s all, except a heap of newspa- 
pers I've put back in the box.” 

**He must have been a dentisht!” said 
Mr. Isaacs. Tnen he and Mrs. Saviger 
wrangled over prices for a while. The 
Jew departed with all the things in a 
black bag over his shoulder, and the box 
was put away in a lumber-room in the 
roof, 

And that [thought might be the end of 
the story; and being the end, what was 
to become of the silver cup and the cigar- 
boxes that I was pretty sure now, by their 
weight, did not hold cigars? WasI to 
wait for this nephew all my life? and, 
failing that, what wasI todo? Idid not 
accept the silver cup—I was afraid of it. 
Icould not prove in any way that it was 
mine, a fair and legal gift; and at any 
moment I might be found in possession 
of property for which my explanation 
might not be taken as a gospel truth. 


And I was found in possession, and by 
Mrs. Saviger, One evening she appeared 
in my 100m in one of her worst tempers; 
and in one of her worst tempers she was 
a very fury always. 

‘*Mary, before I bring in a policeman 
upon the premises,” she said, solemnly, 
‘* just show me, if you please, what you’ve 
got in your boxes.” 

‘* What I have got in my boxes?” I re- 
peated, 

* Yes, that’s it. You’ve been under 
suspicion ever since that old Hornbuckle 
died. I knew yer’d taken something. 1 
was sure of it, all along. I’m not likely 
to be done at my time of life—a sen- 
sible woman like me. Where did the cup 
come from? wnhat’s in the parcel gormed 
all over with sealing-wax? what’s ”— 

** You have been to my boxes!” 

**OFf course Ihave. Ain’t I your law- 
ful missus !” 

*- You had no right to open my boxes, 
Mrs, Saviger.” 

‘*T didn’t. You left ’em open.” 

** When?” 

** The day afore yesterday.” 

** Tdon’t believe a word of it. I’m al- 
ways most particular.” 

‘Call me a liar at once, if yeu like; for, 
Mary Ovendale, iv’s my firm belief now, 
that you're bad enough for anything.” 

** Oh, good gracious, Mrs. Saviger!” 

‘Don’t good gracieus me!” she cried, 
resenting my exclamation as a personal 
affrout; ** you just open that ere box of 
yours, and give me, as lawful landlady of 
ubis establishment, all the things you stole 
out of Mr. Hornbuckle’s cuist. If any- 
vody’s entitled to them, I am.” 

** No, you are not.” 

‘*Tnen I shall call in the police.” 

‘*Mr, Hornbuckle told me to keep the 
cup, and to take care of the cigar-boxes 
for bis nephew, Matthew.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it.” 

‘* He did, he dia!’’ I cried. 

“Did he give you a paper; leave—a 
will. then—a memmyrandymum ?” 

**He told me to take care of them for 
Mat.” 

** Til take care of em instead. They’re 
safer with me, ever so much!” 

**T will not part with them!” 

**Oo, you won't, won’t you? We'llsee 
about that.” 

Butshe did not see about it in any great 
haste. Sone was ratner taken aback by 
my stout resistance to her commands. 
Why she had not helped herself to the 
goods in the first instance was somewhat 
of a mystery to me; bat someone had 
written for Mr. Hornbuckle on the parcel, 
‘*Tne property of my nephew, Matthew, 
in Melbourne, South Australia. To be 
called for,” and Mrs, Sivizer hesitated to 
take possession, and had had a strong ink- 
ling of the truth of my trusteesbip, even 
before she bad cross-examined me. Above 
all, she was not certain “but that I had 
legal authority for acting asI had done. 
But she was a daring female in her small 
way; and under more favorable auspices 
she would have made ‘an excellent bucca- 
neer’s wife possibly. 

The next day 1 was sent marketing into 
the town, and on my return—having very 
grave suspicions, [am very sorry to add 
—I went straight to my biggest box, 
where the property lay in trust. It was 
just as I hai ex gected; the property, cup 
and the parcel, were gone. Mrs. Saviger 
had taken possession. 

Yes, [ lost my temper on that occasion, 
Laccused Mrs. Saviger of felony, of du- 
plicate keys, of many things not strictly 


ought to be thankful she had not made a 
police case of it, and that the goods were 
now more secur :ly housed. 

‘*There they are till this Matthew 
Hornbuckle turns up—and he’d better 
look sharp about it, too—or I shall put an 
advertisement in the papers saying they’ll 
be sold off to pay expenses.” 

‘* What expenses?” 

*“Warehus;sing and soon. The prem- 
ises ain’t a-going to be hampered up with 
his goods just as long as he likes.” 

‘* Perhaps he’s dead.” 

‘*P’raps he is—very likely--serve him 
right.” 

* But he'll have relations—wife and 





children, and so on.” 


honorable; and Mrs. Saviger told me I. 





“‘T shouldn’t wonder. But they won’t 
come from Australia for a trumpery mug 
and two boxes of cigars.” 

** Why couldn't you let me mind them 
then ?” ae 
‘ Because you’re only a servant in my 
establishment—and a pert young hussy, 
too. AndI give you a month’s warning 
on this very spot, Mary Ovendale, to leave 
my service. I’m sick and tired of your 
goings on.” 

* Very well, ma’am.” 

That’s how our altercation finished; 
and, still suspicious, | wondered whether 
that notice to quit was part of Mrs. Savi- 
ge’s plan to get rid of the one witness to 
the property of the late Mr. Hornbuckle. 
I was perplexed; I was alone inthe world; 
[had no one of whom I could seek advice. 
My life had been destitute and friendless; 
going out in the world presently to seek 
my fortune afresh was even a source of 
mental despair to me, low as Mrs. Saviger 
had sunk in my estimation. 

A fortnight went on, and then Mrs. 
Saviger let her parlors once mere. When 
I saw the new lodger coming up the 
steps my heart gave a great jump, for I 
thought tbat this was young Mr. Horn- 
buckle at last. He was a big man, in a 
big straw hat of foreign make, and he 
was very sunburnt—a man of five-and- 
thirty perhaps—and so tall that he spent 
most of his time in our apartments in 
knocking his head against something. He 
said his name was Chichester and that 
he was part owner of a sailing vessel, 
and that he had come to Seaburough for 
‘a bit of a blow” before going on to 
London. Mrs. Saviger believed every 
word he said, but [ did not. I had grown 
skeptica!, or romantic, or something. I 
did not believe in semi-nautical people 
coming to Seaborough for “bits of 
blows”; and 1 had boped that it was Mat 
Hornbuckle come for his ** rights” before 
I had left the establisiment. and woile I 
was able to tell him allabi ut them, And 
to make a long story short, 1t really was 
the nephew atter all, and that is saying a 
litle tor my perspicucity; altho Mat 
throws back his head now and lets out a 
very unbecoming guffiw and says he 
doesn’t see it, which is rude; but then, 
Mat was never very highly polished, altho 
a fairish scholar in his way. I knew he 
was the long-lost nephew of the last lodger 
directly he began to ask so many ques- 
tions avout the late Mr. Hornbuckle. He 
was too curious for an outsider, too much 
interested altogether in the last illness 
and decease of the old gentleman, and he 
asked me all the questions instead of 
Mrs. Saviger, just as it should have 
been, 

He explained that afterward very 
nicely. ‘* I knew you would tell me the 
truth—I could see it in you,” he said, 
implying that he had seen nothing of the 
kind in my mistress; which was hard, for 
unprepossessing in appearance as Mrs, 
Saviger might be, there was a certain 
amount of veracity in her—about as much 
as could be reasonably expected of a lodg- 
ing-house keeper doing tolerably badly, 
and nut lavishly endowed with the world’s 
goods, 

** You are Mat,” I said suddenly to him, 
while waiting upon him at breakfast 
one morning, ‘‘the old gentleman’s 
nephew.” 

‘*Well—yes, I am,” he confessed at 
once. ‘‘ Whatever made you think so?” 

‘I knew it from the first.” 

**On, that’s all nonsense, Why, that 
would be second sight almost.” 

**T can see a likeness now.” 

* God forbid!” he exclaimed. 

“6 Why ?” 

‘* My uncle was such an ugly brute,” he 
answered, not too respectfully—“‘awfully 
ugly. When I was a little one ne used 
to frighten me by making faces at me.’ 

** Well, he can’t make faces any more, 
poor man.” 

** It's just as well that he can’t.” 

‘*T don’t think you loved your uncle 
very much,” I said, reproachfully. 

He said something that I did not un- 
derstand. I could only catch ‘ nicely 
boned him,” and then he said to me: 

‘‘That means we must not speak ill of 
the dead, you know, and the old man is 





gone. Perhaps it’s as well, who knows? 
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And, Mary, I did not love him much, and 
it’s no good pretending I did. He was al- 
ways a big brute to me because I wouldn’t 
be trained to his liking. He was hard on 
my mother, awfully hard; he killed her 
by unkindness when she kept house for 
him. And, great Heaven !’* he exclaimed, 
with energy, ‘** what a house it was after 
she was dead. I fled from it, shrieking, 
screaming, mad with horror of him, as 
soon as ever my wings had grown strong 
enough to take me away from him for 
good—for very good, thank God !” 

He was looking seriously over my head 
at the opposite wall. Idid not understand 
him. 

‘** He thought of you a great deal at the 
last.” 

** Did he?” 

** He left some property for you.” 

‘*Did he?” he said again, but more in- 
differently. 

‘* He gave it to me to mind; but Mrs. 
Saviger took it away and said she’d take 
care of it instead.” 

*““The deuce she did!” he cried, with 
excitement now. ‘‘ What confounded 
impudence! What—oh, that mustn’t be; 
she mustn’t be in charge of anything for 
amoment, There’s no telling what may 
be the consequences with the old hag’s 
claws fastening on the property. Go and 
find her. Mary; tell her that I want to 
speak with her, and come back with her. 
Will you run?” 

I nodded in the affirmative. Iwas giad 
of my mission; perhaps I was a little spite- 
ful, who knows, because my honesty had 
been doubted, my box opened, my goods 
in trust carried away defiantly. I was 
only a woman after all—not a heroine— 
oh no! very unlike anything of the kind 
—and I must own I really was for a while 
delighted to take that message to Mrs. 
Saviger. 

‘*If you please, ma’am, Mr, Chichester 
wants to see you at once.” 

** What’s he want to see me for?” Mrs. 
Saviger asked, suspiciously. 

** IT don’t know— exactly.” 

‘*I believe you do. You're much too 
talkative with that parlor chap, and if 
you were going to stay another week I 
wouldn’t have it. It’s a ’stronary thing 
that you won’t let the lodgers alone; and 
that’s the character I’m going to give you 
if you have the imperence to send any- 
body to me for one, after all your goings 
on here,” 

**Oh!” I cried, in my astonishment and 
indignation, ‘* you wicked” — 

But Mrs. Saviger had not waited for my 
protest. Satisfied with having completely 
disturbed my peace of mind, she had 
seuttled up-stairs to confront the lodger 
aforesaid. I followed her. We both 
found Mr. Chichester hanging out of the 
front window ina most unseemly atti- 
tude. He was shouting at the top of his 

voice to a gentleman going along the 
parade with two towels in his hand; he 
was, for Seaborough, making a most tre- 
mendous uproar, and the postman and 
the town-crier and three fishermen on the 
beach, who had been staring hard at 
nothing in the offing, all turned round 
and looked across the road at him, opcn- 
mouthed and interested. 

** Here! hi! Lacey, { want you! Just 
the fellow!” 

**Cailas I come back, after my dip,” 
cried Lacey, from the parade. 

** Dip be blowed!” roared Mat, “I want 
you now! Can’t wait! Look alive!” 

** What’s up?” 

** Come and see,” 

Mr. Lacey gavein; and Mr. Chichester, 
who, I thought, must in his excitement 
fall into the area, backed himself into the 
room again most unbecomingly, and 
found us awaiting orders. 

** Oh, Mrs, Saviger, here you are!” he 
said. ‘‘ Take a chair. Mary, take a 
chair, too.” 

‘*‘What’s she want to”— began my mis- 
tress, when he interrupted her. 

** She is wanted,” he said; ‘‘ and so is 
Mr. Lacey, the solicitor of this town, who 
knows me—who’s taken up some busi- 
ness of mine lately—who—oh, here he 
is!” 

Mr. Lacev came in, towels and all, 
looking a bit sulky for a moment or two, 


tempered middle-aged man; every one in 
Seaborough liked Mr, Lacey as much as 
they had disliked his father, who had 
been, in his day, as hard as nails, people 
said who had any business dealings with 
him, 
‘**Sha’n’t keep you long, Lacey,” said 
Mat, with distressing familiarity; ‘‘ the 
whole thing is in a nutshell, isn’t it ?” 
** Quite so.” 
**Do you mind telling this old—lady 
who fam? Perhaps she wouldn’t believ® 
a stranger like me, first go-off.” 
‘Certainly. This gentleman, Mrs. 
Saviger, is Mr. Chichester, the nephew of 
your last lodger, Mr. Hornbuckle. He 
has done me the honor to constitute him- 
self a client of mine. I have complete 
proots of his identity, if necessary. He 
has property in Australia, and has cume 
to Seaborough, I think, about some little 
extra property of his uncle,” he said. 
‘‘And of which you are in, possession. 
Mrs. Saviger,” added Mr. Chichester, 
sharply. 
Mrs. Saviger wholly succumbed. She 
was not meant for the wear and tear of 
life. The presence of Mr. Lacey had 
settled the whole questton, and even 
brought on a mild form of palsy, which 
she called the ‘‘ twitters.” 
‘* Yes, sir, that’s quite correct. And 
I have taken every care of the property. 
I thought it had got into bad hands, sir, 
and” — 
‘** Will you get everything of my uncle’s 
at once, please?” 
*Yes,‘sir. Certainly.” 
Mrs. Saviger left the room, presently 
to return with the silver cup in its green 
baize cover and the two cigar-boxes 
wrapped ia a brown-paper parcel which 
was very much sealing-waxed. 
“That will do. Thank you, Mrs, 
Saviger. Weshall not require you any 
more for the present.” 
Mrs. Saviger looked disappointed; still 
more affected was she when Mr Chiches- 
ter asked me to remain. I shall never 
forget her look at me as she went out of 
the room. I have believed in the Evil 
Eye ever since. 
‘* This was the original trustee, Lacey,” 
Mat said, laughing, as he indicated me; 
‘*but Mrs, Saviger interfered.” 
‘**Mr. Hornbuckle had powers of dis- 
cernment,”-said Mr. Lacey. 
**Yes, hadn’t he?” cried Mat. ‘*Now, 
Mary, will you think me a magician if I 
tell you what is inside the cigar-boxes?” 
‘*Almost, sir.” 
‘‘Did my uncle tell you?” 
“No, sir. He only said you would find 
the cigars prime smoking.” 
Mat laughed again. 
‘The old rascal—for he was a rascal, 
Mary, I’m sorry to say—had a sense of 
humor in him,” he remarked, as he broke 
the seals and unfolded the paper. ‘‘Now 
then, Mary, and you, Latey, prepare for 
a few fruits from the garden of Aladdin. 
Presto, change !” he cried, like a conjuror. 
He opened the cigar-boxes, and poured 
out upon the table about a quarter of a 
peck of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires of all sizes and shapes, from 
gems that lookedlike seeds to jewels of 
the size of a pea. 

“Oh my!” I cried, “how beautiful! 
How 

‘* Bless us!” said the solicitor; ‘‘ why, 
it’s a big fortune, Chichester.” 

** Yes. I expect itis.” Then he turned 
to me and said . ‘‘ Were there any news- 
papers in his box?” 

** Yes, sir, a great many.” 

** What has become of them ?” 

**T fancy Mrs. Saviger put them back 
in the box, after she had sold Mr. Horn- 
buckle’s clothes and things.” 

**If she hasn’t I’ll strangle her,” said 
Mat, 

** Lor’ why, sir?” 

** Because my uncle kept all papers, I 
believe, that contained records of his ex- 
ploits. He was proud of them.” 

‘* Exploits?” I said. 

** Yes. My uncle was a housebreaker, 
Mary,” said Mat, coolly, ‘‘ retired from 
business when you first knew him; but a 
very skillful practitioner in his day. He 
was only caught once in the whole course 
of his life—for a very minor oftense too— 


” 


not particularly exemplary, career. These 
are his earnings, and he leaves them all 
to me, you see.” 

** And I’m dashed,” cried Lacey, ‘if I 
don’t think you are entitled to them, 
only”— - 

* Only they belong to somebody else, 
and the papers will give us the clue, and, 
Lacey, we must call the creditors to- 
gether—all the jewelers, all the swell 
families who’ve missed a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of property, and leave 
them to fight it out between them.” 

** How delighted some of them will be !” 
**T hope so,” said Mat. 

** And what’s this?” asked the lawyer, 
whisking off the green baize cover from 
the cup. 

** Ab! I shall keep that. My uncle won 
that at a big wrestling contest, when he 
was an honest man. The only bit of 
valuable property that he didn’t steal. 
There’s his name—see ?” 

I did not tell Matthey Chichester that 
his uncle gave that cup to me. 

But it came into the family, after all. 
For presently I married Mat Chichester, 
poor servant-girl as I was, and much 
above me as he was always. But he took 
a fancy, as the saying is—and as he said 
himself, I could never account for that. 
There is no accounting for everything in 
this world, thank goodness. Dear, honest 
old Mat puts his arm round my waist— 
and we have actually been married ten 
years now, come Christmas—laughs, and 
says he can account for it very well. I 
don’t know what he means, I’m sure. 


A WONDERFUL PAIR OF GLASSES. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 











GOTTLIEB SCHMITZ, so the Germans say, 
Invented some glasses one summer day, 

Of a wondrous pattern, unknown before; 
They were aids to sight, as in days of yore; 
But, the strangest thing, and you’ll own it 
was queer, 

Enabled their owner to think and to hear. 


To think and to hear and to see ; but alas! 
Some fatal spell had indued the glass; 

It’s lines were warped; ’neath the circling 
blue 

Distorted images met his view, 

And the sounds that he heard, whether 
mirth or joy ; 

Were blended with sorrow, like base alloy. 


Nothing was beautiful quite, it seemed. 
The very sunset that flushed and gleamed 
On the western hilltop, was out of line. 
In the moaning music of wind and pine, 
And e’en in the song of the happiest bird 
Were chilling discords that Gottlieb heard. 


And saddest of all, it transformed his 
mind ; 
He was harsh in his judgment of all man- 
kind, 
To truth and beauty each day more blind, 
Till he broke the glasses in sudden ire, 
But vision no longer would change at de- 
sire ; 
The magic lens he had worn too long— 
Each line was deflected, each angle wrong; 
And dissonant still was the lark’s glad 
song. 


Is the story a true one? I cannot say. 

I only know, should you come our way, 

In street or market you’d surely find 

Legions of men who are deaf and blind 

To the light and beauty, and love and joy 

Of unselfish lives. And there’s many a boy, 

And I’m loath to confess, but I fear some 
lasses 

Unconsciously looking through Gottlieb’s 
glasses. 

SouTH HADLEY, MASs. 
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PATIENCE. 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY. 











SHE came to us bearing the singularly 
inappropriate name of Patience. When 
we say inappropriate we speak advisedly, 
for of all the impatient, obstinate , diso- 
bliging donkeys, Patience was the chief. 

When Dick and Rick begged for a pony 
of their very own at the seashore, a com- 
promise was effected in the shape of a 
donkey, this means of transportation be- 
ing considered safer for ten-year- olds. 

When Patience, drawing a cunning 
little cart just large enough for twins, 
was brought down for inspection, she 
created an immediate prejudice in her 








But he brightencd up, He was a good- 


and he prospered throughout a long, if 


sleepy looking. A few genera] inguitig 
were made, however, in regard to he 
character, and among other . 
owner was asked if the donkey hag 
troubled him by kicking, biting or refys 
ing to go. 
“No,” replied the man, 

‘no, I may safely say she has DEVEr given 
me the least trouble in the Ways you men. 
tion.” So the bargain was closed, ang 
Dick and Rick were the happy 

of what they loftily termed «4 team 
of our own.” 

It was on the very first morning after 
her arrival, when the groom atta 

to harness Patience to the little Cart, that 
she began to belie her name by kicking 
nothing in particular for ten Consecutive 
minutes; nor was this all, for Fluff the 
poodle, chancing to pass at this moment, 
was caught in the donkey’s strong teeth 
and shaken so vigorously that thereafter 
nothing could induce him to venture 
within several yards of his long-eared as. 
sailant. 

Patience’s conduct necessitated aspeedy 
visit to her former owner, who wag p. 
proached bitterly for his perfidy, 

** You said the donkey had never give, 
you the least trouble by biting or kicking 
and here she has been doing nothing ly 
all the morning,” we complained, 

‘*T did say she had never given me any 
trouble in that way, ani I stick to it 
said the man, stoutly; ‘I never let such 
little things as kicking donkeys troubk 
me,” 

Of course after this explanation ther 
was nothing more to be said on the mb 
ject, for plainly the fault did not lie with 
the former owner of the donkey, but with 
ourselves—we were nervous. 

After considerable experimenting x 
of straps was arranged which would 
prevent Patience from kicking while bw- 
nessed to the cart, and as she was quite 
too lazy to run away, the boys were a 
lowed to drive about as they chose,or 
rather as Patience chose, for that anim 
had her own ideas as to route and gait, 
and rigidly adhered to them, 

The little cart would be brought rou 
in the morning, and Dick and Rick would 
tumble in with the hopeful assurance that 
‘** Patience is going all right to-day,” al 
off they would drive. Sometimes th 
donkey would draw them half a mik 
from home in the most delightful manne, 
and then suddenly stop without the 
slightest cause, refusing to go forwana 
backward. After waiting a suitable 
length of time Dick and Rick would & 
scend from the cart, pull handfald 
grass and each in turn would walk back 
ward, feeding Patience the while witht 
grass and thus enticing her in the dine 
tion they desired to go. The boys, who 
experienee with ‘‘ teams” had not be 
large, never seemed to think there ws 
anything unusual in this manner of dnt 
ing; but to a disinterested lookera! 
seemed very new and original, particult 
ly when a heavy shower fell just wi# 
the donkey had decided to rest. 

But one fine day Patience quite - 
reached herself, and -by her obstiai! 
provided the boys with an unfailing ® 
edy for balkiness. 

It was late in the afternoon andi 
had enticed the donkey far down on tH 
beach that they might fill the cart mi 
some delightful shells they had di 
early in the morning. The cart wal™ 
just in time for the tide would soon bel 
and throwing in their little spades 

; went 
went in front to pull and Rick wel 
hind to push; but lo and behold Palié# 
refused to budge an inch without here 
and there was not a spear in sigh ” 
vain the boys pushed and pulled, ie 
they besonght her to go home “ just 
once” without her grass,crying, 
in their eyes, ‘Oh, Patience, 
the tide is coming and you will 
drowned;” but no, the donkey 
legs stiffly out and would none 
council. The tide crept steadily ® 
at last it beat softly against the le? 
the beseechers and besought, bat 
purpose. Higher it came, and | 6 
were driven further and a 
beach, all the time moving Dace™ 
stretching their hands with @ 
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ne to her nature she refused to stir, 
“ring, no doudt, to establish a dangerous 


; t. 

_p Dick and Rick had given up all 
and were preparing to die with their 
«“ team,” agreat wave swept sud- 
esl UP and covered Patience from head 
ip foot. With one wild bray of terror the 
y started for home at a pace which 
incredible to the astonished boys ; 
and on she fled over rocks and stones 
gor stopped until she brought up with a 

homp against the stable door. 

«Water seems to be a good starter,’ 
aid Dick. 

«Jet's try it again,” said Rick, and 
home they trudged with entirely new 
ideas about the government of donkeys. 

The reign of Patience was over. There- 
siter when the little cart was brought 
wand to the door, out came Dick and 
Rick bearing a large coffee-pot filled with 
water, which they placed carefully in the 
front of the cart, tumbled in themselves 
anddrove off. WheneverPatience fell into 
her old habit of resting, which she fre- 
quently did, Dick would take a firm hold 
othe reins while Rick would elevate 
the coffee-pot, lean over the dash-board 
and pour a small quantity of water on the 
donkey’s heels. It was enough, convinced 
that the whole of the Atlantic Ocean’ 
would soon be upon her, Patience would 
dash off, much to the gratification of the 
drivers and also to the amusement of the 
lookers-on. 

“ Water settles her,” said Dick. 

“ Glad we found it out,” said Rick. 

MepIna, OHIO. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Gommunications for this department showid be ad- 
woud” Puzzsies.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New fork. 








THREE SQUARE WORDS IN DIAMONDs, 


1, Upper letter a consonant; 2, a slight 
blow; 3, not on time as some one else; 4, a 
mall vegetable; 5, a consonant. 

Square word: 1, a slight blow; 2, devour- 
ed; 3,a small vegetable. 


La consovaut; 2, to lick up; 3, a place in 
Mass,; 4, a favorite; 5, a consonant. 

Square word: 1, to lick up; 2, a beverage; 
3,a favorite. 


* 
ooo 
° 
oo°o 

* 


1, acopsonant; 2, the cry of an animal; 3, . 
consisting of hair: 4, skill: 5, a cousonant. 
Square word: 1, the ery of an animal; 2, 
Mmportant for breathing: 4, skill. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
* 


* 


xrOof A 
coo 8 SO 


Square word: 1, To collect; 2, a battle; 3 

foreign; 4, perceptions. 
Upper word of seven letters: from 1 to 2, 
affirms; on the right from 2 to 3, a delicato 
b; from 4 to 3, a small hatchway in the 
deck of & vessel; on the left from 1 to 4, 
PS together. 
ords of three letters: from 5 to upper 
so living; from 6 to outer letter, a 
ra ement of the head; from 7 to lower let- 
a fruit with hard shell; from 8 to outer 
T, an animal. 


, 


M.S. H. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
LA 8€2-fish, i 

SQ,in a poople' of a peculiar 

Teligious belief, 
A wanderer, in a trutbful saying. 

Astratum, in a deposit. 
5. Storer, in part of a horse’s leg. 
boy’s play, in a vehicle. 


7. A part of the United States, in made 
up beforehand. 

8. Singular, in a simpleton, 

9. An herb, in a drink for the sick. 

10. A grain, in values. 

11. A quadruped, in a game of chance. 
12. Belonging to us, in a French exchange. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 5ru. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 

Yield not to misfortunes, but surmount 
them. 

ANAGRAMS. 
1, Approbate; 2, corporeal; 3, incapac- 
itates; 4, obeisance; 5, snowy; 6, Mne- 
mosyne; 7, theatrical; 8, calisthenics; 9, 
betrothal; 10, flourished; 11, saturated; 12, 
sensibility; 13, absconded. 


ASTRONOMICAL PYRAMID. 
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** Weeds never die out.”’ 





. - Daylight” 


is the striking 
name given to 
one of the most 
/}jpopular lamps 
in the market. 
The name DAY- 
LIGHT is well 
chosen for a lamp 
whose light is to- 
day the steadiest, 
strongest, and safest 
of allartificial lights 
inthe market. For 
a reading, ban- 
quet, or piano lamp 
=> the Daylight burn- 
er is unequalled. 
ioe For Holiday gifts 
yer nothing will be more 
popular. 

Address for particulars 


Daylight Lamp Co. 


38 Park Place, N.¥ 
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These lamps are made 
by the CRAIGHEAD 
~ KINTZ ©CO,, at 
Ballardvate, Mass., »ho 
manufacture metal, 
* bric a-brac.and fine 
Bm artistic 


KINTZ Co.’8 New York show rooms are 33 Barclay 
Street, where their agent will be happy to receive 
you. 





FOR COMPLEXION AND TENDER 8KIN USE 


Beeson's Aromatic Alum Sulphur, 


the greatest toilet soap on earth without adoubt. For 
eczema, sores and chapped hands unexcelled. Sun- 
burns, tans, freckies will disappear. What a biess- 
ing for red-headed girls! Your druggist can get it 
for you. 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.00 half dozen, by mail. 
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The Clothes Pin is the finishing touch in 
washing. A fine piece of linen is hung over 
the line ; the clothes pin is jammed down tc 
hold it; the wind blows and aconstant wrench- 
ing is going on until the article is taken down. 
A hole appears where the clothes pin was. It 
is difficult to see how you are going to get rid 


the rubbing up and down on a board— 
a necessity when an article is washed 
with common soap—will rub more holes 
into fine clothes or coarse, than can ever 
be charged to clothes pins. 
way out of this dilemma, 


You do not have to rub your clothes; 
soak them, boil them, rinse them, and the 
job is done. They will becleaner,sweeter, 
whiter in half the time; colors will be 
brighter, flannels softer, and you have gotten rid of half the labor. 

PEARLINE costs no more than common soap. Millions of 
women are using it. Five cents will buy enough PEARLINE 
to prove to you that every word we say is true, and if true, a 
great many times five cents would be cheap for it. 


Beware of peddled imitations—Pearline is never peddled. 160 


, of the clothes pin; but there are 
things which make more holes 
than clothes pins; for instance, 


There is a 


Use Pearline. 


TAMES PYLE, New York 





Consumptive Patients 


moved and 


BOVININE, 





"T vents of Becteconuna, BO VININE 
nents of Beef are contained in 
Frequently Suffer 


that Craves Food Constantly. This distressing condition is entirely re- 
the fullest relief given 





ae oa 


from a Hunger 


by the regular administration of 
which SATISFIES and Soothes 
the IRRITATED STOMACH. 





ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ring’ 


RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 

Amateur Printers’ SEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 25 Murray St., N.Y. 


Certright Metal Reofing Compan 
Metal Tiles and 











Best Roofing in the World. Philadelphia, Pa. 


"s 
Slates for al! kinds o' Buildings. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and Schoo! Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 





ral pest 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR EXHIBIT 


NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 


Ma Latte 


Steck Pianos 


are offered to the public in 
an wnsurpassed assortment 
and peerless quality at med- 
erate prices. The reputa- 
tien of these instruments, 
based upon a thirty years’ 
record, is an absolute guar- 
antee to buyers. 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 116. 14th St, 


Ma. NEW YORK. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 papces. .- $12 0 
Fine white French China Dinner Sets, [00 pieces. 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pi , $8.50; white. 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, ces $l0and 1 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, a; white..... 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs 


up 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Catalogue and ice-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 

1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders my and placed on caror steamer free ot 

“charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt. 


fp. 1, pews HEALTH FXFRCISER, 
"or Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
eopie. Gentlemen. Ladies, Youths; 
he Athlete or invalid. A complete 
tymnastim. Takes up buté inches 
quare floor-room; new. scientific, 
‘urable, comprehensive. cheap. In- 
lorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyerr, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
ustogit. Send for illustrated circu- 
aioaed, Eats i. ° one's: ogebaree.. To oe 4s 
. c sical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
léth Street. New 5 ore. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Py Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
. cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbhells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
Down, Scientific, Physical 
\ and Vocal Culture. (Address- 
No. 19 School, 9 East 14th Street. New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutel: re and 
it is so ible. 


No Chemicais 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


By return mail. Full Descri 
FRE oody’s New Taylor System csice 
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Cutting. Moopy &CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 





and Peais. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


The Tliloa M'1°E. Go,, 115 PUrcuase St.» Boston. 
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TIFFANY & 60,, 


UNION SQUARE - - HEW YORK. 


The award of 


THE: GRAND PRIZE 


And the Decoration of the Legion of Honor 


to the head of the house for 
the excellence of the silver 
ware shown by Tiffany &Co., 
at the Exposition Univer- 
selle, at Paris,in 1878. wasa 
revelation to many as to the 
advance madein silver ware 
manufacture in America. 

That Tiffany & Co. have 
not ceased their effort to 
excel is fullyshown by the 
fact that their silver ware 
hasagain won THE GRAND 
PRIZE at the Exposition o1 
1889, and the Managing Di- 
rector of their silver manu- 
factures has been awarded 
the Decoration of The Le- 
gion of Honor. 

These two recognitions 
undoubtedly place their 
wares beyond all question as 
the most advanced in design 
and manufacture. 

All who appreciate refine- 
ment and appropriateness 
of form and decoration, and 
thoroughness in make and 
finish, will be sure to find 
Tiffany’s & Co’s. silverware 
satisfactory. 

Thesame care is given in 
designing and finishing the 
smallest, as to the most im- 
portant pieces. It is made 
expressly for their own 


trade, is never sold to deal- 
ers and therefore possesses 
a certain exclusiveness of 
style not possible i: goods 
made for the general trade. 




















COMBINED 


Wook MAT 


AND 


SCRAPER 


FOR $1.75, 
CHAS. E. SPIER, Mfr's Agt., 103 Chambers St., New York. 


SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 
ian are aware thata modern heating job, 
ma which will work automatically, 
run nolselessly, give perfect 
resulta, aod reduce your 
25 per cent. 
over the old fashioned 
Hot-Air Heater, can be 
furnished for an ordinary 
% house for this small +um. 
Our Furman Boller 
bas many advantages 
over ail wiuers, It is the only heater 
which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first baimy davs of spring or the bracing winds of 
sutumo make a little heat necessary. can be immediately changed 
to a hot water svatem hy merely filling atank. It will put the 
heat just where you want It, at avy time and in any quan 
tity. [t will pay vou to send for our 100-p: illustrated book 
on the subject of heating. both by steam oe water.€ This will 
anewer all the questions which mav suggest themselves to your 
mind, aod give vou «ome facts on the subject of which probably 
ou had never thought. We have taken creat pains to make this 
ik clear, and have written it for houseowners and honsekeepers, 
We want you to see it. HERENDEEN #FQ, CO., GENEVA, 8. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 


CUTLERY, 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


























Sign UL 99 Send 25 cts. for and 

CELL OID etyle Waterproof 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Launsering, washes 
ke glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 53 East 22d St., New York City, N. ¥. 


$1,000,000 ort. 2nd NU MENTS 


4 at cost. N. Y,and Mass Granite 
Works. W.ROBIN-ON, 1.146 Broaaway, New York. 


, HOLIDAY GIFTS o® 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware, 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only pertect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 
All in one plece. Goes in like a wedge and files 
around across the button-hole. 








Stroag, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
* 171 Broadway,cor. Cortlandt St., * 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 





Artistic Holiday Presents 
AT 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little bronze animal 
groups. ixquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 











J DELIVERY. 
LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. sth St, Philada, Pa. 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 


other Narcotic substance. 


It is Pleasant. 


It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. 
Its guarantee is thirty ycars’ use by 


Millions of Mothers. Castoria destroys Worms and allays 


feverishness. 
cures 


Castoria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, 
Diarrhea and Wind Colic. 


Castoria relicves 


teething troubles, cures constipation and flatulency. 
Castoria assimilates the food, regulates the stomach 


and bowels, giving 


healthy 


und natural sleep. Case 


toria is the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


Castoria. 


“ Castoria is an excellent medicine for chil- 
dren. Mothers have repeatedly told me of its 
good effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C. Osaoon, 
Lowell, Mass. 


“ Castoria is the best remedy for children of 
which I am acquainted. I hope the day is rot 
far distant when mothers will consider the real 
interest of their children, and use Castoria in- 
stead of the various quack nostrums which are 
destroying their loved ones, by forcing opium, 
morphine, soothing syrup and other hurtful 
agents down their throats, thereby sending 
them to premature graves.” 

Dr. J. F. Krncueor, 
Conway, Ark. 





Castoria. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior toany prescripaon 
known to me.” 
H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





** Our physicians in the children’s depart- 
ment have spoken highly of their experi- 
ence in their outside practice with Castoria, 
and although we only have among our 
medical supplies what is known as regular 
products, yet we are free to confess that the 
merits of Castoria has won us to look with 
favor upon it.” 

UniTep Hospital 4ND DIsPeNsaRY, 
Boston, Mass. 
ALLEN C. Sauitu, Pres., 


The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York City. 
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| Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 


Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


W hooping-Cough is a verv distressing disease,and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on tor three months or longer. It 


not unfrequently preves fatal. 


Physicians’ prescriptions are usually 


unavailing, but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will 


quite unitormly stop it in from six to ten days. 


The only effective way 


to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured ot druggists, with the requisite quantitv ot Cresolene. 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 


little trouble. 


The fumes ot Cresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventin 


the 


spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded discases. It is also 
a great relief in Asthma. 

‘ aporizer conplete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
your Druggist for it. 


170 and 172 William Street, New York. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 





Farm and Cardey, 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetne 
practicathints, su772stions or information that wiy 
make this department more valuable to of 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) = 


SOME HERBS. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 











““HERBARS,” as old Spenser spelled the 
word, bave a long and mixed history, From 
our ancient provincialisms we may glean 
such words as ‘* herbelade,”’ meaning a con. 
fection of herbs, ‘‘berber,” “herberwe» 
“herbergage,” meaning a garden, “ herb. 
ery,” an herb garden, “‘herbive,” the fop. 
get me-not, * herb-peter,” the cowslip, And 
au ancient writing the ‘Forms of Cary.” 
gives a receipe for making an “erbolat,” a 
concoction the taste of which may be 
guessed from the recipe itself: 

**Take parsel, myntes, saverev, and Sauge, 
tansey, vervayn, clarry, reeve, distayn, 
fenel, southrenwode; hewe hem, and grinde 
hem smale; medle hem up with ayren, Do 
butter in a trape, and do the fiars thereto, 
and bake, and messe it forth.” 

“‘ Ayren”’ were eggs, the reader will per. 
ceive. ‘‘Parsel,” or as it was sometimes 
spelled, ** parsil,’’ was no other than pars. 
ley. Parsley has not been destitute of 
other uses than the making of an “erbo- 
lat,” for an ancient writer says of the plant, 
‘*Somtyme victours had garlondes of it, as 
Isydore sayth, lib. xvii. Hercules made 
him fyrste garlondes of this herhe.” 

** Myntes was a very ancient herb, for the 
classical reader will remember that Proser. 
pine, ina fit of jealousy, changed Mintha, 
the daughter of Cocytus, into a mint plant, 
The true ‘“‘ penny-royal”’ is a variety of mint, 
M. Pulegium, the American penny-royal, 
being a different plant. Old English folks 
liked herbs, fcr it is said over a hundnd 
years ago the fields near London were used 
as places where winter savory, camomile, 
penoy-royal, peppermint, etc., were grown, 
and the cattle that were turned out in these 
fields would not trouble tbe plauts, “the 
scent of these herbs being so disayreeable to 
these animals as to cause them to avoid 
them.” Says Coles in bis ** Art of Simpling,” 
quoted by Brand: “Calamirt will recover 
stinking meat, if it be laid amongst it 
whilst it is raw.”’ 

**Saverey,’’ summer savory, Satureia hor- 
tensis,is also a very old herb, Henderson 
estimating that it has been known in 
kitchen gardens for the last three handred 
years. Sage, or salvia, as its botanical 
name runs. from salvo, ‘*o save, so named 
on account of the healing qualities atirib- 
uted to the plant, had likewi-e its Anglo 
Saxon name of ‘“‘sawge,’’ and was aningre- 
dient of the dish anciently known as 
“sawgeat.”” The ** Forms of Cury,” before 
quoted from, gave directions for preparing 
* sawgeat.”’ 

“Take pork and seethe it wel, and grinde 
it smale, and medle it with ayren and 
brede ygrated; do thereto powdor fort and 
safron, with pynes and salt. Take and 
close litulle balles in foiles of sawge. Wete 
it with a bator of ayren, and fry it, and 
serve it forth.”’ 

Sage was, of old, credited with the power 
of proionging hfe, so that an old poet says: 
*“* With sage in his garden, how think youa 
man can die?”’ 

Tansy in the “language of flowers” 
means, *‘I declare war against you,” it be- 
ing said that in some countries people have 
been accustomed to present this herb to 
those that they wished toinsult. Thetansy 
had another property, according to Coles, 
who wrote “That if maids wil take wilde 
tansey, and Jay it to soake in buttermilke 
nine dayes, and wash their faces therewith, 
it will make them looke very faire.” 

And Brand quotes an old line or two: 

**Soone at Easter cometh Alleluya, 
With butter, cheese, and a tansey.” 

‘“*Vervayn”’ wasan herb anciently con- 
nected with much of mystery. Wbat did the 
ancient Druids with it when they used the 
herb in their divinations ? Superstition 
long clung to the plant after the last Druid 
had vanished from England’s woods. Say* 
Lupton, about 1660: ‘‘ The root of vervail 
hanged at the neck of such as have the 
King’s evil, it brings a marvelous and U0 
hoped help.” And the Rev. George Ashby, 
as quoted by Brand, said: “ Squire Morley 
of Essex used to say a prayer which he hoped 
would dono harm when he hung 4 bitof 
vervain root from a scrophulous persons 
neck.”” But the days of extreme reverence 
for vervain have departed. Here and there 
among peasants the plant is said still to 
hold sway, and the root is hung by @ white 





ribbon from a diseased person’s neck, while | 


the bruised leaves are used for beadat 








and other pains. But one may well 
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dude that vervain’s day is over, when one 

reads the meaning of the plant in the “‘lan- 
eof flowers: “Now thine art iy known 

tby spells no longer bird.” Heralds of old 

growned their heads with vervain when de- 

glaring war. 

One writer says: ‘‘ In nearly every part of 
Germavy it is said there must be nine herbs, 
or nine flowers, or vine kinds of wood use 
on various magical occasions.” Rue, called 
also “ herb of grace,” has a mystical record 
running back even to Aristotle’s day when 
the rue was bung about the neck to pre- 
serve a person from witchcraft. The name 
“rue” comes from the old Saxon ** reow,” 
contrition, and as “‘to rae” means to be 
sorry, it has been conjectured that the herb 
was used symbclicalty wien t»ken rosse-- 
siou of by the Carbolics. Rue was used as 
an aspergil in sprinkling holy water. Whep 
one really rues a toing one may weep about 
it, Perbaps this is the reason why rue and 
holy water went together. At all events, 
rue is sapp?sede to bave received its other 
name, * herb of grace,’”’ from the use of the 
plant by the Catholics in their exorcisms. 

One never thinks of the plant but poor 
Ophelia comes to mind with her “‘ There’s 
rue for you; and here’s some for me; we 
may call it herb-grace o’ Sundays; oh, you 
must wear your rue with a difference.” 

We do not so often connect fennel with 
Ophelia; and yet she says ia the same 
speech, “‘ Taere’s feanel for you.” ** Fenel,” 
“fenekele,”’ ‘ fenecel,” ‘*fenkelle,’’ were 
the old spellings given to this berb 

It seems to be very vatural to ignorant 
minds to connect superstitious ideas with 
plints. Saints were supposed to have their 
sacred herbs, and various plants have re- 
ceived the name: of saints, of heroes or of 
holy things, as witness to us the old words, 
“Merb Caristopber, ‘‘Herb St. Robert,’’ 
“Herb Paris,” ** Herb Trinity,” ‘‘ Herb- 
bennett.”’ 

Coles says: ‘‘ Matthiolus saith that herba 
patistakes away evil done by witchcraft, 
aod afficms that he knewit to be true by 
exnerieuce.”’ 

“Herb Bennet was only a contracted 
name for herba benedicta, the ** blessed 
herb.” growing wild in Great Britain, 
“Avens,”’ a word of uncertain derivation, was 
another name for the plant. Herb Beunet 
had grea" power agtiust the D-vil and evil 
spirits, and even kept away serpents and 
wild beasts. Piatearius, speakiog of this 
wonderful plant, says: *‘ When the root is 
in the house, the Devil can do nothing, and 
flies from it; wherefore it is blessed above 
all other herhs.’’ 

And the same writer says that if a man 
takes a root of this plant with him, no ven- 
omous beast can harm him, and it growing 
ina garde. the plant will warn off all ven- 
omons beasts, none of th+m wishing to 
come within scent of it. Anu extremely use- 
fal plant such a one would be to those 
who live in woods or who go forth to in 
habit hitherto uninhabited land. Geum 
was another name for the plant. Other 
herbs had miraculous powers, bo doubt, 
for Scot’s ** Discovery of Witchcraft ” says 
“To be delivered from witches, they bang 
in their entries an berb called pentapbyllon, 
cinquefoil, also an olive-branch, also frank- 
incense, myreh, valerian, verven, palm, an- 
tirchmon, etc.’’ 

Still another ancient writer is authority 
forthe statement that ‘if the herb hous- 
leek, or syogreen. do grow on the housetcp 
the same house is never strickeu with lizht- 
ning or thunder.” Weather performances 
must have been somewhat different in 
those days from what they are now, One 
would think, sivce, houseleek or no 
houseleek, one never hears now of a house 
“stricken by thunder.” 

The shape or markings of some herhs 
Probably suggested tneir supposed curative 
qualities, One writer gives as instances of 
this, the wood sorrel, which, being shaped 


like a heart, was used asa cordisl, and the 
celandine, which, havioyg yellow juice, was 
used fo-the jaundice. Besides sucn uses, 
hearbs” were sometimes strewa in churcb- 
on especial days. Brand quotes trum the 
Parish accounts of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
Ster, 1650: 
the ems paid for herbs that were strewed in 
bs windows of the church, and avout the same, 
i, {Wo several daies of humiliation, 3s. 10d, 
ch ™, paid ior herbs that wers strewed in the 
urch upon a daie ot thanksgiving, 2s. 6a.” 


The next year, 1651, “ herbs” seem to 
Ve suffered a change in spelling, or else 


Some one el-e wrote down the “ item,” for 
We read: 


“Item, paid for hearbs that were strewed in 


chure ob the day or Ma be Vv 
" Mth ing ada 
of humitat : rf vs 4 


sant again after the “ Victorie over the 
“ at Worcester.” the 24th of October 
hea Fe eae again used, for ** Item. paid tor 
roes and lawrell that were strewed in 

© churcn the same day, 8.” 
hea enated years or so before this, 
that rbs” had still another speliupg, for 
changes ranate word was doomed to many 
the funeral expenses of the 


Mayor of London, Sir John Rudetone, 1531, 
is set down: “For yerbys at the bewryal, 
20 10” 

It was not on'’y at the “ bewrysls” that 
‘*yerbys” were uxed. “ Bride-ales,’’ or 
weddiog-days when, according to custem, 
the bride sold ale, had need of berbs also. 
Savs Newton: “At bride-ales the bouses and 
chambers were woont to be strawed witk 
these odoriferous and sweet herbes, to sig- 
uifie that in wealocke all pensive sullennes 
and lowring cheer, all wrangling strife, 
jarring, variance, and discorde ought to be 
utterly excluded and abandoned.” 

“A garden of herbs’”’ runs the old descrip- 
tion, given in Deuteronomy, of the land of 
Egspt. “A garden of herbs’? was what 
Ahab longed to turn Nahoth’s vinevard 
int», “And one went out into the field to 
gather herbs” is the record about 891 B.c. 
of Elisha at Gilgal. ‘‘The herbs of the 
mountains are gathered” wrote Solomon. 
* Thu shalt eat the herd of the field’ was 
tne word that A*am neard. The bistory of 
herhs rnos back very far And yet we kuow 
little of their qualities, and it was onlya 
half-guess woen Tupper wro'e: ‘ 


“ For every green herb, from the lotus to the 


ar 2e;. 
Is rich with delicate aids to help incurious 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Enjoy a Good Light! 


Better than Gas—Best Lamp in the World. 


The “Rochester” Lamp- 


IT IS PERFECTLY SAFE. 
EASY TO 
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Pian 
ase ps, a&c., &c. 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL 
for WEDDING 
and CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
YOU would have nothing 
but THE “ ROCHESTER’ 
if you would see the lene as 
THEY ACTUALLY WORK. 
Over 500,000 have been sold, 
which speaks for itself. 


Manufactured by 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
10 and 12 College Place, New York. 
If your dealer don’t scll it, come to our store, 


Send for Circular. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
teck’s fi HEAG He TUBULAR EAR 
CSHIONS. Whispers heard, Com- 
ortable. Succesxiui where all Remedies FatL. Lils. book & 
proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 












For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


26cts. a Box. 


OF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 














I have no hesitation in recom- 
nerdin: Dr. seth Arnoid’s 
‘ough Killer for ceuchs and 

las. A few doses cured me. 


S vrites G 1..Watker, a prominent 
atizen of Pawtuckel, RT. 25c., 

50c. and $1 per bettie. 

ALL D AL¥*&#8S SELLIT 


A Pocket Physician! A Great Nevelty! 


MENTHOLINE. 
The Japanese Headache Cure. 
Cures, by rubbing, “eadache 
Toothache, Farache, esintuers.e c 
, Relieves Neuralgia, Kheumatism 
sciatica, etc. 


<#;. evtseach. All Drugeists. Beware ei 
imitations. Getthe Gevuine. Prepared by 


Duc DAS DICH & CO. Mfg. Chemists, 
La V ork. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribation 
Over :00 of the finest Farms in the State fully ae- 
scribed. A five colorea county Map of Michigan fur- 
nishea tor '0 cents in stamps. 

N.B. - | desire to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view _to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigat. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
___ 103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





















VERY OFTEN : 


Life has been saved 
by a bottle of 


AYER’S 


best emergency 
. medicine, it _— be 
within reach of every 
one, young and old. 
“Several years ago, 
on a passage home 
from California, by 
water, I contracted so 
severe a cold that for 
some days I was con- 
fined to my state-room, and a physician on 
board considered my life in danger. Hap- 
ning to have a bottle of Ayer's Cherry 
ectoral, I used it freely, and my lungs were 
soon restored to a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. Since then I have invariably used and 
recommended this preparation, and always 
with beneficial results.” —J. B. Chaudler, 
Junction, Va. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. Six botties, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











VIRGIN] QHeesee aeapee ca 
THE MAN 


HO MARES 
5 Ton Wagon Scales. 
Iron Levers, Steet Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam ard Beam Boz, for 


$GO ana 


JONES he pays the freight—for free 
Y fads JONES OF sina oN, 
ress 
FRiochamton, ny 












For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. —_ for any 
length of time, and _ is cheaper and ot fner flavor 
than any other stock. 


Genuivre only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
tureas *bove inb'ue One pound of extract 
of Beef eaual to forty pounds of le n beef. 
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COPPER, TIN PLATE, 


STEEL PLATE and 
TIN PLATE GALVANIZED, 


For covering public and private buildings, barns and 
outhouses. Shin, storm and fire proof Durable end 
ornamental. Easily applied. Artistic in finish. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
610 to 520 E. 20th St., New York Oity. 





THE IN: 
VASILY DIGESTED — QUICKLY PREPARED— 
& DELICIOUS B 





Seld by All 
e Oe: 


Grocers.—6end for circulars, &c., to 
Te reals Mfz. Co,,83 Murray {t. New York, 


2 Tricopherous 


W / yu 


© @ THE HAIR 
%/ 


ad causes the hair to 
gruw taicK, sult art doaac fal, 'utallibd'e for caring 
eruptions, diseases of the glauds, muscles and integu- 
ments, and relieving cats, burns, bruises, spraina, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CQ. New York. 
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RisinGSuN 
STOVE POLIS 


olish, Savi! or, 


Reanty ' Clean 
Durabili Cheapness,Unequalled. 
Wonsr nee? Peveteee Centon, Mare 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 














Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 














TRAVEL. 


The_ Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with cumplete intormation 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E, BROWN & SON North Adams Mass, 
(['S WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 











steanrers ever seventeen davs for Santa Cruz and 
the prmctos West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing tropical trip a* acort of abeut four dollars per 
cay. r all particu'ais apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y. Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New Vork. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
O YRNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


























One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.0 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Unior $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which peyment is made. 

REMITTANCES should he made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertiseme pts, 

Any ove wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecun supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. postpaid for $1.00. 


upon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





261 Broadway, New York City. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in onae, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





VegetableGlycerine 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
Is PUT UP IN GLASS-STOPPER BOTTLES 
THAT IT ALWAYS MAY BE ON THE TOILET 
rABLE. THESE BOTTLES ARE OF TWO 
SIZES, ONE POUND AND ONE-HALF POUND, 


AND ARE SOLD AT $1.25 AND 75C., RE- 
SPECTIVELY. 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST DOES NOT KEEP PROCTER 
& GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, IT WILL 
BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, EXPRESSAGE PRE- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep't, CINCINNATI, Q, 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


CHAS, D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 











77O Broadway, 


(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the mont, Im mgroves 
Principles. 163 East 35th St., ranch 
Office, 642 Madison Ave., betetten sous and 60th 











Streets Personal attention in all cases. 
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EMERS 








HOUGH & 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ronps FAMPBCT FITTING SHOBS. 


Medals Awarded in 1884: NEw ORLEANS WoRLD EXPOSITION. 
1885: LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
1888: BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
1889; PARIS, FRANCE, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


ROCHESTER. 
N. Y. 















Gymnasium at Home 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


~ ae Price, $4, $5, $6, $8, $10, $12.50. 


Narragansett Machine Company, 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 


38 SPRAGUE STREET, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 


_ Large Catalogue 12 cents. 











EXCELLENCE! x 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT, 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 











THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CU 
F. P, | Deraing 
- Jotton of 
| Robinson | our Dye. 
| Retail stores 
| Dye. kiBroad- 
. y.. an 
| Guaranteed | Westlith St 
| bot to New York. 
crock. 107 state St., 
Chicago, 
| The wearing 49 West 5t., 
| | Boston. 
| quality un- 6t Eucl A d 
urpassed. jAve., Ct 
|. pi jand. and 251 
‘end for jRace : St.,Cin- 
| price-list.! cinnati. 0. 
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/ MAKE WITH fo a SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO.,: Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 
Eureka sh upecing Silk, Filosene and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 
fast colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


Esti tes. +] 
Garetutservice. [)O({’s SONG AGENCY, Rocton 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW WN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, ap 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
PUMPS, 

















etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarviec 
them by the Universal Exhi 
bition at aan France, ip 


ustria, in 1873. 
and Centennial Exhibitior 


nate 0 cheleeaee™ mn F L 0 R I D A 
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Om an ORANGEGROVEin 

Great Bargnuins at Det.a~ vd und Lake Helen, 

Floride,in Grange Gireve:. «| ages and sizes, 

Houses and LOTS, and BLOCK s «1 | te of land of 

all sizes, improved and unimpr:y.-'. T#eRMS,to svit 

purchasers. Send for Florida Rvp: circulars and 

tuil uil particulars t- HH. eL D, Fairport, N.Y. 


QUEEN’S EVE SIGHT BY MAIL. 
an of measuring the 
° pa 4 of persons une can- 
not call upon usin person 
— is remarkable for its accur- 
acy and simplicity. Any one can obtain comfortable, 
correctly fitting spectacles or eyeglasses from us it 
they will write for our “ Eye Sight by Mail.” Sent 
free to any address. QUEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut St., 











Philadelphia, Pa. 








— A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
9 Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM 
















WE SOLICI1 INSPECTION 44 pe Kk UNKEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES, 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 
Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 
THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 W achivaten Seress, Bosto 


on, 
; den Lane, New York 
170 Stnte “treet. Chicaga 


LeBOSQUET =e 











APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 





Wa 28 | 





““OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 
STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
ta 


8 
Portable —) 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York 


NCE FOR ALL 


ere a rr’ of be Sahar ce 


34 pounds - fine a ey either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperia!, Gun- 
wder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
nglish Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mailon receipt of 
Be particular and state what 
‘ind of Tea you want. 
inaucemeut ever Offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, © . Vor full 
articulars address, THE GREA en yy PX oe 
‘O.,31 and 33 Vesey St., New York P.O. Box 










—_—_— ‘ 





THE DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM cg, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
BRANCH t 199 Broad'y,(W.U, Building,)New York; 
HOUSES: | 366 Fulton on Street, Brooklyn, N, Y, 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 


Esnest Bencer, 
President; Sar Vice-President, 


NONE 






Note our Trade Mark clesely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
WINTER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children, 
The genuine sanatory_goods are manufactured 
underthe —— of Dr. Jaeger. and sold by the 
ONL —— Company and their authorized agents 
nd for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
CA TAL OGUE and price list, free by mail. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 0o,, 


__ 827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 








The Most ReviaB_e Foop 
Forinfants & Invalid 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Foad, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 
Pamphiletfree. Woolrich 5 
(on ev erylabel). Palmer, Mass, 














AYyies TL CUACLOLARS pony | P SMALL 


POPE MFG.CO. soston == “e 


‘— Foun KLOGUE FREE — NEW YORK- CHICAGO 





7 UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYERS, 


The joint arrangement between the Chi- 
cago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Railways provides improved passenger ser 
vice. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10 30 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars 
only from Chicago to Portland, in eighty- 
two hours; to San Francisco in eighty-five 
hours. 

‘The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches and 
Colonist Sleeper through from Chicago to 
Portland in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago 
daily 5.30 P.M., a Solid Vestibuled train 
with Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free 
Chair Cars, First-Class Coaches, from Chi- 
cago to Denver in thirty-eight hours. 

Chicago & North-Western and Union 
Pacific Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail 
and Denver Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at agencies Chicago & 
North-Western or Union Pacific Railways- 

E. P. WILSON, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago. 








E. L. LoMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 














Tus Inpgerenpent Press, 4] TO 48 GOLD Street NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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